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PREFACE. 



HP HE following Sermons were preached at 
intervals during the last four years. It 
is our custom at Radley to divide the Sun- 
day services, so as to avoid an undue strain 
upon the attention of the boys. The Morning 
Prayer and Litany are said at 9 o'clock, the 
Ante-Communion Service, with a sermon, at 
1 2 o'clock, and there is no second sermon. The 
Warden generally is the preacher, but every 
clerical member of the College has an oppor- 
tunity from time to time of addressing the 
boys. 

The world has been of late flooded with 
sermons, and to publish those which, apart 
from their demerits, must, from the nature of 
the case, have a very restricted circulation, 
may be unwise. I have been induced by vari- 
ous friends to make these public, in order that 
the religious teaching of Radley may be more 
fully known. The sermons are printed almost 
word for word as they were preached, with but 
little attempt to soften the ruggedness and 
adorn the plainness of the style. They were 
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not written without some thought and reading, 
and yet I am well aware that they will in no 
respect be valuable contributions to religious 
literature. They are very plain : I meant them 
to be so. They are short : long sermons to 
boys are a profound mistake. They contain 
repetitions : this was almost unavoidable. 

Hardly one is free from some allusion to the 
new birth in Baptism. The recognition of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart of Christian boys, is 
the true, or rather the only ground to take, in 
addressing them. The religious side of Chris- 
tian education is surely to appeal to, and work 
upon, a Divine principle, which is the precious 
heritage of the baptized. The personality of 
the Evil One is also very frequently dwelt 
upon. This is a solemn truth which we often 
forget, and which the young need to be re- 
minded of. The ordinance of preaching even 
to boys involves grave responsibilities, and 
offers great opportunities. I trust that these 
sermons may have done some little good, and 
I commend them to the judgment of the Church, 
in the hope that they contain nothing opposed 
in letter or spirit to her Catholic teaching. 
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1 Coe. vi. 2(h 
" Glorify God in your body and jour spirit, wbiolfare God's." 

T WISH to-day to call your attention to one point, 
which, from your very natures, you are inclined to 
undervalue, viz. outward behaviour in the service* of 
God. There is a necessary connection and relation 
between our inward feelings and our outward conduct 
in religious worship, but that connection is not so 
easily seen by you, and cannot be so easily illustrated, 
as some moral and spiritual facts, by familiar and com- 
mon objects. Yet I hope to make it plain to you. 

Those who have travelled in Egypt, and the Holy 
Land, speak with admiration of the striking power 
which water possesses of fertilizing land b . This qua- 
lity is remarkably shewn in the course of the Jordan 
and the Nile. The former is sometimes unseen, for it 
rushes along between high and beetling rocks which 
shut it out from view, but the broad mark of luxuriant 
green, which winds like a ribbon through the land, re- 
freshes the thirsty traveller by its sight, and by its con- 
trast to the arid burning limestone crags. This testifies 
to the property which water has of calling forth to life 

■ Preached on the Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
b Vide Dean Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, pp. 36, 284, 286, 207. 
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and beauty the dry and parched seed. The Nile, whose 
presence in Egypt was one main cause of its well-known 
fertility in ancient times, fringes the very sandy desert 
with its bright green margin. Thus you see the very 
presence of a flowing river is shewn in the distance 
by its external and seen effects, viz. the vegetation it 
gives birth to. 

Listen ako to our Lord's words when He was speak- 
ing of certain characters : " By their fruits ye shall 
know them ;" not by their buds alone, not by their 
flowers alone, not by their leaves alone. We have al- 
ready seen the swelling buds in the horse-chesnut-trees, 
we know thereby that the late mild temperature has 
caused the sap to rise, and those mysterious operations 
in the laboratory of nature to begin, which we so often 
see, always admire, cannot explain, whereby the dry 
skeleton limb puts on its yearly summer dress, and 
is clothed with green and beautiful leaves. The flower 
is a step farther perfection in the growth of a fruit- 
bearing plant, and has itself a special office, not merely 
to charm the eye, but to protect from injury the fruit 
which grows within its own bosom. When the fruit 
is strong enough to bear all exposure, and requires all 
the sap to strengthen it, and the sun to ripen it ; then 
the flower shrivels up and falls off, the fruit remains 
behind. The perfect evidence of the real inner life of 
the tree was the fruit, of which the flower and the leaf 
are tokens of promise ; but mark well, the cause and 
effect are linked together. If the river does flow, 
it must fertilize, it cannot help itself; if the tree has 
• St. Matt. vii. 20. 
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life, it must put forth leaves, for this is a law of 
nature. So let me say to you, if a man or boy does 
fear God and try to serve Him, he will shew it in his 
demeanour and his actions ; this must follow as a 
necessary consequence. It is a law which nothing can 
contravene that causes shew themselves in effects. 

Life in man is shewn by breath and movement, rea- 
son by intelligence ; reverence for God, so sure as it 
exists, will also be visible, and thus it is that most 
unhappily inanimate nature is truer to herself than 
man is. Frost may kill the bud, canker impair the 
flower, insects devour the leaf or fruit, but these are 
enemies from without, while man is his own* enemy. 
Though he is endued with noblest gifts and free power, 
yet he contradicts his nature and sets at nought the 
very end for which he was framed. The rest of God's 
creation does not deceive us, it is, as a rule, what it 
seems to be, and so my analogy fails to serve us more. 

I desire you to see particularly two things. First, that 
a man or boy may appear religious and reverent in 
God's public service whilst his heart is cold and hard 
as the frost-bound earth. A man or boy may be out- 
wardly devout, but inwardly wicked, careless, and irre- 
ligious. But secondly, if he is in his heart endeavour- 
ing to live the life of Christ, to curb his evil habits, 
and walk pure and upright, then it will be impossible 
for him to be irreverent without being conscious of it, 
without regretting it. Thoughtless and unseemly con- 
duct in the house of the Most High would be foreign 
to his taste and principle. Though outward reverence 
does not always prove that the mind be fixed on God, 
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and that with the words on the lips the thoughts of the 
heart fly upwards to heaven ; yet inward reverence must 
have as its expression outward collectedness and de- 
vout attention. Keep this in mind, it is the one truth 
to-day, which for your own sakes I would drive home. 

To explain more fully. We know that many of the 
Pharisees were hypocrites, that they used long prayers, 
and said them in public places to attract notice, to gain 
a character for piety, to obtain influence over others. 
This is a very great and dangerous sin, and it might 
exist in a person to an extent of which he would be 
scarcely aware. "We need not suppose that the Phari- 
sees never tried to say a real earnest prayer, but that 
they had from wrong, or at all events inferior motives, 
substituted the skeleton for the life, the shadow for the 
substance. It is quite possible to imagine a person 
leading such an artificial and false life, being so utterly 
unlike what he appeared, that he might go through the 
familiar forms and rites of religion in a conventional 
manner, kneeling when others knelt, saying words 
when others prayed, and no human being be any the 
wiser. There is an end to this, and one end only — 
infidelity and hardness of heart. These must come. 
Sometimes they come very soon. I knew one sad case, 
in which before the age of twenty-one such a profane 
and hypocritical course brought on the first stages of 
unbelief; but repentance succeeded, and the evil was 
checked. May Heaven ward off from here Pharisean 
hypocrisy, but may Heaven grant us all more fixed 
attention, more belief in God's all-surrounding pre- 
sence, more love for Him. 
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Our Prayer-book is called the Book of Common 
Prayer. It is remarkable how large a share is taken 
by the congregation. Much of the service is literally 
united worship, and where the priest in the people's 
name offers up a petition, the people shew that it is 
their prayer, and that he is only their spokesman, for 
they say " Amen." It almost seems as if those learned, 
wise, holy, and far-seeing men, who compiled our 
Prayer-book from the choicest store of ancient devo- 
tions, had anticipated the difficulties you feel, for they 
took special care that the service should be very varied, 
that all the emotions of the mind should be called 
forth, and yet that nothing should be strained beyond 
a due limit. Its character is simple, yet very solemn, 
suited to a people who are by constitution averse to 
a profusion of pomp and ceremonial, but yet it is full 
of dignity. Though the Prayer-book speaks of love 
to God, of belief in His power, His majesty, of faith in 
Christ, in. all that relates to our holy religion, yet it 
is the language of a subject to a lord, of an inferior 
to a superior. The tone of devotion is spiritual though 
deep and full, it is that of a people who feel most 
where they often say but little. No doubt our Prayer- 
book would appear cold and our service plain to per- 
sons accustomed to more sensuous worship, where their 
feelings were more vividly appealed to ; that is not to 
the point, for my wish is to rouse you to value more 
the blessing you have in that Book and in the Church 
service. You may miss them one day when you have 
lost them, and wish, as must be unfortunately often the 
case, that you had benefited by them more. A former 
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member of the School lately wrote to me thus, " Since 
I loft for good, I have not had the privilege of daily 
service ; the attending it yesterday brought me back to 
old and happy times which I did not then value :" an- 
other says, "How I miss the daily service, and how 
little I valued it once." The Prayer-book is said to be 
Scriptural, and so it is in the truest and highest sense. 
It breathes the very essence of the Bible, and condenses 
in a few words the holiest and mightiest truths. 

In connection with this, I should be doing wrong, 
should be neglecting my office, if I did not impress 
upon you the meaning of the text. I could make duty 
palatable and religion easy, comparatively speaking, 
but if so, I should be only delivering to you half the 
message God has commanded me to deliver ; I should 
be risking your salvation, and perilling my own. 
"Glorify God in your body, and in your spirit." Think 
of what these words, which are God's, teach. Not only 
do they enjoin purity of heart and act, but evidently 
outward worship. Our bodies and our souls were given 
us for the service of God. They are not our own abso- 
lutely. They were entrusted to us for a purpose. We 
have no complete right to anything in this life. For 
a short span of years these bodies and souls are united 
to work together for God's glory, in order that they 
may both enjoy blessedness in another life. As both 
must now serve God, so both will suffer or be happy 
hereafter. Do not therefore suppose that we can give 
God a half-service, or even if we could, that He would 
be satisfied with it. "We must worship Him with our 
bodies ; if we do not, we shall not be worshipping Him 
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at all. Daniel kneeled three times d a-day upon his 
knees. Our most familiar Canticle says, " come, let 
us worship, and fall down, and kneel before the Lord 
our Maker ;" and why ? " for He is the Lord our God." 

The Psalms, and indeed the whole of Scripture, in 
different phrases and turns of expression, are ever 
teaching outward reverence to the great God. It is 
true that spiritual worship is all essential, but it can- 
not exist without bodily worship. Our English divines 
are not behind those of any previous age in upholding 
this. If I were labouring to prove what is an admitted 
fact, I could heap up quotation upon quotation ; I will 
only give you two from the learned Bishop Hall, who 
says in his " Meditations," " The Lord requires a reve- 
rent posture as well afc inward devotion, therefore I will 
either stand as a servant before my Master, or kneel as 
a subject before my King ;" and elsewhere, " What is 
a Christian ? One who serves God and worships Him 
truly." 

When any of us put ourselves in the most comfort- 
able positions we can assume, when we court slumber 
during the prayers, we cannot then be worshipping 
God. I know it is difficult, so is everything that is to 
lead us to God. Sin is easy, is pleasurable, and if we 
are wicked we can, like the rich man, enjoy our fill of 
good things in this life, have our heaven, so to speak, 
now. But if we desire the true heaven we must have 
the labour and difficulties now. It is very rare that 
we find a duty easy, at its early stages at all events. 
Most of us have to wrestle with it, and to despise 

d Dan. vi. 10. 
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nothing which may help us. Moreover, never for a mo- 
ment think that a desire to be reverent and religiously 
minded is unmanly. It is only the moral coward that 
is ashamed to own that he fears and worships God. 
If I pray that there be no Pharisees, hypocrites, pre- 
tenders to religion ever among you, I do not the less 
pray that there be no Gallios who care for none of 
these things, who are indifferent to religion, to God, to 
prayer. 

It is terribly easy to slip into irreverent habits. 
First come wandering thoughts, which stray to subjects 
in themselves innocent. They come at first occasion- 
ally, and are troublesome to check, unless, like men, we 
put forth our energies. They increase, and the light 
thought becomes the sinful thought, until perhaps the 
holiest services are desecrated by the foulest fancies. 
Your prayers in this chapel are acts between your- 
selves and God. I may teach and entreat, but, as no 
man may save his brother, if you will not heed me 
you have yourselves to thank. I ask you then to keep 
in mind, as you form in procession, that you are about 
to enter the immediate presence of God. Avoid con- 
versation, avoid laughter. Think that you are about to 
stand upon holy ground. Nothing in this world can be 
more holy than a Christian church ; it is holier, more 
glorious than even the temple of Solomon. It is the 
house of God, the house of prayer, the gate of heaven. 
Neglect nothing to keep your attention alive ; be con- 
stantly on the watch to recall your roving fancies. 
Say to yourselves, " Remember, my soul, that thou art 
close to God ; His hand over thee, His eye bent upon 
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thee." Say an earnest prayer before the service begins, 
and ask for the Holy Spirit's aid to open your lips, to 
fix your thoughts, to purify your hearts. Every one 
of you join, as far as you can, in heart and voice in the 
congregational parts of the service. Let not those who 
sing think it is only their duty to take part in the 
more elaborate portions. Follow the lessons with se- 
rious attention. It is God's revealed Word which is 
read, lay it to heart and profit by its teaching. I do 
not ask or desire demonstrative postures, for they 
would be unreal. Our service and ceremonial are 
simple, but they need be none the less reverent or 
acceptable. Remember that each of you, the more he 
strives to think of God and earnestly and reverently 
worship Him, not only is laying up blessings for him- 
self, but is assisting and helping all around him. Re- 
member also that wandering thoughts in prayer mock 
Almighty God, defraud Him of His due, and deprive 
us of His blessing. 

It is impossible to say how much evil or how much 
good may be done to others by our behaviour in church. 
A lounging, listless demeanour of one boy is not only 
most painful to witness, most injurious to himself, but 
is sure to reproduce itself in those near him ; and thus 
the evil spreads. So far from care in our behaviour 
being likely to make us formal, it will serve to guard 
against such an evil. 

Now is the time to form habits of reverence. In 
this place, where you are shielded from evil, it is far 
more easy than it will be when you leave us. Where- 
ever you go there will be plenty of gentlemanly seduc- 
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tive companions who despise and laugh at religion in 
others. Even in other and larger places of education 
there may be some to be found who would covertly 
deride one who is trying to lead a Christian life and 
is not ashamed to acknowledge God in His house. 
Plenty are there of such in the world, truly sons of 
Belial ; heed them not. It is better to be mocked at 
now with Christ, than to join in the laugh with others 
now and hereafter to weep in hell. I trust that none 
who hear me now will ever be ashamed of doing right. 
There can be no greater cowardice than to fear to serve 
God. "Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of 
My words, of him will the Son of Man be ashamed 
when He shall come in His own glory e ." 

If members of this school, when they leave it, cut 
their coat according to the world's fashion in religion 
or morals, and follow the debasing standard that agree- 
able men of the world at times present ; if this system 
does not make you pure, self-denying, and religious 
outwardly and inwardly, then it will be one of the most 
miserable abortive failures ever set going in this lower 
world. Reverence for God is the one thing needful 
above all. With the fear that in the hour of trial 
which must await you, which you must experience 
some day through evil example, through carelessness, 
through ridicule, with the fear that you may then fall, 
I speak so plainly and so warmly now. If at the 
time of temptation you give up your principles, God 
only knows at whose door besides your own the fault 
will lie. 

< St. Lake ix. 26. 
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Now my course is clear, my beloved in Christ, 
whose present and eternal good is our daily prayer, 
our thought, our constant labour, to call upon you now 
without delay to learn from your hearts to serve your 
God, to reverence Him in spirit, to worship Him in 
body, to try more and more to appreciate His service, 
so that when the hour of trial comes it will find you 
firm as a rock. You will have tasted the Lord's sweet- 
ness, and you will not abandon Him for the world and 
the devil. that you may then say, " I had rather 
be a door-keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness f ." 

An irreverent youth is the precursor of a worldly, 
sensual, and blasphemous age, a life without God and 
a death of despair. May God guard you from this ! 
May God strengthen you, so that with your advanc- 
ing years will be increasing holiness and reverence, 
which will have for their fruit a peaceful and un- 
clouded conscience and a crown of immortality ! 
' Ps. kxxiv. 10. 
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Joel ii. 12, 13. 

" Turn ye even to Me, saith the Lord, with all yonr heart, and 
with fasting; and with weeping, and with mourning : and rend 
yonr heart, and not yonr garments, and ton unto the Lord 
yonr God." 

AN this Sunday, called in the Prayer-book Quinqua- 
gesima, so called because it is the fiftieth day 
before Easter and is close to the season of Lent, 
I think it is both necessary, and perhaps may not be 
uninteresting to you, to know something of that season, 
the reasons for its institution, and the manner in which 
you can observe it with benefit to yourselves. I am 
the more led to make the subject clear to you, because 
of the change that has taken place in the School 
since last Easter. In the interval, an unusually large 
number of boys have left and are no longer to be seen 
among your ranks, and an unusually large number of 
new faces have appeared among you. Thirty-two that 
are now members of the School were not here when the 
season of Lent last passed over our heads. I am de- 
sirous that they should hear from me what they and 
all of you young members of the Church are called 
upon to do at such a time. 

* Preached on Quinquagesima Sunday. 
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The forty days of Lent as a period of penitence, fast- 
ing, and general self-denial, can be traced in the history 
of the Church to the very earliest times. In the second 
century it was a recognised fact, and we are told was 
one of ancient date. As the Jews had a period of 
solemn humiliation before the day of Atonement, so 
Christians naturally followed their example in setting 
apart a similar time in preparation for the comme- 
moration of Christ's death and sufferings, and for the 
rejoicing of Easter. The number forty often occurs 
in Scripture. Our blessed Saviour Himself after His 
baptism was tempted by the devil for forty days, and 
observed a fast unapproachable in strictness. 

At first only forty hours are said to have been 
observed by the Christian Church; in time this was 
increased to forty days. Lent was much devoted in 
early Christian times to the preparation for baptism. 
This generally took place at Easter. 

The name Lent means spring, and denotes the season 
of the year when it takes place. You know that Lent 
commences next Wednesday and lasts until Easter-Eve, 
forty days, not including Sundays. Next Wednesday 
is called Ash- Wednesday ; on that day in very early 
times all those who had been guilty of notorious sins 
and were penitent, in order to shew the sincerity of 
their repentance, were sprinkled with ashes, covered 
with sackcloth, with tears and lamentations bewailed 
their sins, and were then shut out for a time from 
the Church and the communion of the faithful. This 
same outward discipline no longer exists in our Church, 
but it is to be noticed that she expresses a distinct wish 
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that something of the kind should be restored. This 
occurs in the Commination Service. Whether a re- 
storation of open penance for flagrant and convicted 
sin be possible is a matter of doubt ; in the meantime, 
earnest and deep self-humiliation and repentance are 
strongly urged upon us by the teaching and services 
of the Prayer-book. The seven Penitential Psalms 
are all included in the services, and every one of you, 
if he attends with any care to that which is appointed 
to be said next Wednesday, will remark its great solem- 
nity. It brings out the wrath of God against sin, the 
certain and awful punishment of sin. Every member 
of the congregation has, like God's ancient people, to 
invoke God's judgments upon his own head if he is 
a sinner, and audibly and individually to assent to par- 
ticular denunciations of particular crimes. He affirms 
with his own lips that God's curse is due for iniquity, 
a warning to his own heart to repent while the axe is 
still at the root of the tree, and the tree not yet lying 
stricken on the ground. I hope that on Wednesday 
you will try to learn all you can for your own present 
and future from the Commination Service. I now will 
shew you what is required of you all, even the youngest 
at such a time, and at the same time point out what 
should animate more advanced Christians than any of 
you can be supposed to be. 

The clergy from ancient times have been accustomed 
to urge upon their flocks and upon themselves the need 
of searching self-examination. When outward dis- 
cipline in a measure ceases, inward discipline becomes 
the more necessary. If others do not see that our sins 
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are publicly known and corrected, it is more our duty 
to arraign them before the bar of our own consciences, 
to try and view them with something of the abhor- 
rence which they cause to a God of purity, and thus 
to separate them from ourselves, and extricate ourselves 
from the fascination with which they inspire us, and 
which is the cause of their commission. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more wholesome task for a mature 
Christian than to retrace the steps of life from child- 
hood. To the best of us such a labour would bring 
many a bitter reflection. How crooked our course will 
seem ; like the course of a man who walks blindfolded 
to a given point ! What a sad enumeration of acts of 
folly, self-deception, open sin, and vacillation ! How 
imperfect our best actions; how tinged with meaner 
motives ! When we have fallen into temptation, how 
slight the temptation appears when compared with the 
consequences that yielding to it has brought upon our 
heads ; so when we thus look back from the yantage- 
ground we have gained, and see our past lives in the 
retrospect, we learn humility, trust in God's unwearied 
patience, and distrust in ourselves. We estimate how 
slow our progress, how much yet remains to be done 
in the years we may spend on earth. 

Self-examination is the first stage on the road to 
repentance. We begin then to acquire iierdvoia, change 
of mind, i.e. we begin to hate sin, to see through the 
attractive tinsel robe at the skeleton beneath, to strip 
that robe off and view plainly the death the wages of 
iniquity. Such is our duty who are the elders. I do 
not say it is expected of all of you ; the burden upon 
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us is in proportion to our years and our knowledge; 
but to the communicants I say, let your preparation be 
more than usually careful, your examination stricter, 
your watchfulness greater. To all I say, try to correct 
any one fault, whatever it be, little or great ; the gain 
will not be small to you, and to your whole character. 
Little sins are the earnest of greater, and God will not 
despise the offering of an infirmity conquered through 
His grace for His sake during Lent. 

Again, Lent is a season of fasting, and on this point 
I wish you to understand me clearly. There is nothing 
Romish in fasting ; it is as ancient as Christianity it- 
self, nay, still more so, since the Jews fasted. Our Lord 
practically enjoined fasting, and shewed that He ex- 
pected His disciples and His Church to fast. He said, 
" When ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance : for they disfigure their faces, that they may 
appear unto men to fastV Also He said that when 
the bridegroom should be taken away from them, the 
children of the bridech amber should fast. Fasting at 
once became a Christian practice, is distinctly mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and is equally recognised 
in the Prayer-book, as you can all see for yourselves if 
you wish. But it must be remembered that the mere 
abstaining from food brings but little benefit. That 
is not the end aimed at. The end is that we learn 
thereby to control our appetites. By abstinence we 
acquire power over the senses, we do not run so much 
risk of becoming slaves either to eating or drinking, 
to say nothing of worse evils. Our thoughts become 
b St. Matt. vi. 16. 
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purified, and obey more readily our will . We are not 
likely to be weighed down by drowsiness, and disincli- 
nation to prayer and study, when we have not pampered 
our appetites, or given way to gluttony. 

Some, however, cannot fast in the literal sense. 
Weakly constitutions might be injured by it, and we 
should do nothing which would impair our powers of 
usefulness *in the world, and of doing what God de- 
mands of us towards Himself, and towards our neigh- 
bour. The young certainly belong to this category. It 
is never expected that you should fast — in all proba- 
bility you would thereby do yourselves harm — but you 
can all abstain ; and I will shew you how. You, the 
youngest, can check indulgence in the gratification of 
your palates. Your health would not only not suffer, 
but be the better for such abstinence. It is a rule of 
the school, that the shop should be closed on one day in 
every week, viz. Friday ; this marks the season, and I 
am glad it should be done. But I would further "sug- 
gest to each and all of you, to make some rule for him- 
self at the beginning of Lent, and to determine to ad- 
here to it. Go thither less often. When you do go, 
spend less, and save up the money, which you would 
otherwise have spent there. Make no parade of this, 
but do it quietly, letting no one know of it; but re- 
solve on the rule, and act by it. What I say on this 
head, I feel, applies more especially to the younger, 
but to all I would say, put some curb upon eating and 
drinking even plain food. There is a point at every 
meal, however simple, at which sufficiency ends and 
c Vid. Bishop Andrewes, Sermon V., Of Repentance. 
C 
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indulgence begins; it is there that we should stop. 
"We all make some little difference in our ordinary 
diet, yet in addition, there should be an effort to carry 
out abstinence in quantity, as well as in quality, and 
no one will regret, that he has obtained a certain hold 
over his animal nature, and lower desires. 

Associated with tliis fasting, or whatever we may 
choose to term it, is almsgiving d . This I do # urge upon 
you all. Let such as can save up money, which they 
might have squandered on the transient gratification of 
feasting, put it into the offertory instead. Learn to 
taste the great and pure luxury of doing good, the 
pleasure to be derived from assisting a good work, by 
a little previous self-denial. It is a great happiness ; 
I would recommend it to all. Do not forget, that ac- 
ceptable almsgiving must have the ingredient of self- 
denial. You must feel, or have felt, the loss of what 
you give, be it little or be it much. To think, that, by 
giving up some unnecessary extravagance, some article 
of dress, jewellery, some mere comfort, some passing in- 
dulgence, you have helped to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, to teach the ignorant, to Christianize the 
wicked or the heathen, to carry blessings to the father- 
less and the widow, is a pleasure of a very high order ; 
and those, who have once experienced it, will thoroughly 
bear me out. This is a self-indulgent age. Every want, 
real or imaginary, is more than met, nay, is anticipated, 
so that the assertion of the principle of self-denial need 

d Alms and fasting have been called the two wings of prayer. In 
St. Matthew vi. 1 — 18, prayer is mentioned between the other two, 
Vid. Bishop Wordsworth on Confirmation. 
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be often and distinctly made, in every institution which 
pretends to the name of Christian. Any one, who ever 
goes into Oxford, must feel how strong are the tempta- 
tions to self-indulgence and extravagance, which meet 
a person at every turn. I have this fear upon me at 
times, lest you fall into the wicked and dishonest habit 
of debt, lest, even before you are men, you become im- 
bued with principles of dealing with money, which will 
be ruin to yourselves, misery to your family, and lose 
you the respect of every friend worth caring for. I ask 
all of you, but most of all the elders, to learn economy 
and proper management of money. For two reasons, 
do I bring the matter before you. Firstly, because you 
cannot rightly give to any good work, if you are in 
debt. The money in that case is not yours to give, and 
the giving it is a sort of robbing Peter to pay Paul, a 
salving over a troublesome sore in your conscience, and 
establishing an act of merit to yourselves at a very cheap 
rate. Secondly, because self-indulgence is the begin- 
ning of debt. You should be self-denying men, whatever 
your profession. You should be scrupulously honourable 
in all money matters, and not be at the beck and call 
of every effeminating fancy towards over-indulgence in 
any way. Whatever the verdict of the world may be, 
self-denial, self-restraint are essential parts of the cha- 
racter of a true man, and most assuredly of a true 
Christian. May you believe me now, and not by sad 
experience have to find out that I am right ! 

Necessarily connected with self-denial are many other 
practical points. First, increased attention to duty. 
Let all of you try to be more industrious ; let every 
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boy in the school determine to put an increased pres- 
sure upon himself, to be more energetic, more anxious 
to do well, more desirous to apply his whole heart and 
soul, to the cultivation of his intellect. If everybody 
would begin to-morrow with this determination, not to 
be idle, if possible, during this Lent, the spirit of emu- 
lation, which would thereby be kindled in the school, 
would be very great. I do not only speak to the elder 
ones, and those in authority, though of course from 
their position, and the influence they wield for good 
or evil, it is peculiarly important that they should be 
industrious, but I speak to all. Secondly, determine 
not to give way to slothfulness, by lying in bed in the 
morning, when there be little or no occasion. It is 
a homely English saying, that "No man should be 
beaten by his own body." We all know how a slight 
ailment becomes magnified, when there is the tempta- 
tion to lie in bed, contrasted with the struggle, which 
we must undergo at all times, to rise immediately. The 
habit of early and regular rising, is of such importance 
to you all now and hereafter, that I might dwell upon 
it, but I only class it as among the forms of self-denial. 
And now to the two last points which I wish to lay 
before you. To one I have already practically alluded, 
under the head of self-denial. It is watchfulness against 
sin. Many have a definite, positive sin or defect in their 
character. It may be idleness, it may be frivolity, it 
may be conceit, it may be indifference to any excellence, 
it may be want of energy, it may be effeminacy, it may 
be pride, it may be cowardice moral or physical, it 
may be selfishness, it may be deceit, it may be narrow- 
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mindedness and want of sympathy with others, it may 
be extravagance, it may be bad temper and sulkiness, 
it may be thoughtlessness, it may be gluttony, it may 
be impurity, it may be irreverence. These have their 
representatives among you. Try really to correct them. 
And surely, if there be a class of evils that at such 
a season should be resisted, they are those, which have 
anything to do with sins of the flesh. Let there be 
watchfulness against bad language of any kind. Drive 
out such evils from among you, and let him, who is tor- 
mented with evil thoughts which disturb him waking 
or sleeping, endeavour, with all his might, to gain a 
mastery over them. Moral evil seems peculiarly op- 
posed to anything like self-denial. 

Lastly, strive to advance in your religious duties, 
to obtain self-collectedness, and to repel wandering 
thoughts in public and private worship. Do this, 
and you could not attempt anything more likely to 
bring with it a blessing. I would advise the elders, 
the communicants, to devote a little time daily, to 
increased devotional reading, either the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or any other religious book. This habit begun 
and continued regularly, would most certainly have 
a refining and sanctifying effect upon their lives. 

Such is my counsel to you all for the observance of 
Lent. I have put before you very practical measures. 
I have not spoken about feelings, for it cannot be ex- 
pected, that in the young there should be commonly 
much enthusiasm, on the subject of religion. Do what 
is right, be it pleasant or not, as a sense of duty, and 
in course of time the feelings will follow. The Prayer- 
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Book, it is true, sets clearly before us a very high 
standard to aim at, but then the Church of Christ 
must never hide its light under a bushel. It must 
be set up on high, that all may see, and all, according 
to their measure, strive to reach it. Although, there- 
fore, the services are more solemn, although the chapel 
will wear a somewhat different appearance, although we 
sinners are called upon to weep, and mourn, and repent 
in dust and ashes, because we are vile in the sight of God, 
yet you must be led gradually upwards, in proportion 
to your age and your characters. Your ordinary work 
goes on, it is part of your duty. Your ordinary play 
goes on, it is necessary for your health of mind and 
body. I only ask you, to keep in mind the rules which I 
have suggested, as a means of turning to a good account 
the present season. It is most foolish to throw away 
such opportunities, which are helps to progress in all 
that is right. And whatever you do, in the way of re- 
sisting evil or attaining good, do not rush back into the 
reverse when Lent is over. In such a case, no good will 
have been gained, but rather harm, and the last state 
is worse than the first. Every Lent should see you 
advancing by sure degrees heavenward. When you 
have taken one step, do not slip back again. Plant 
your foot firmly, brace your muscles for further pro- 
gress- I earnestly pray that when Easter comes, with 
all its Christian happiness and joyful associations, it 
may find all of you the better for self-discipline, and for 
persevering endeavours to profit by God's warnings. 
He will accept those endeavours, for He is gracious 
and merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness. 
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St. Matthew v. 8. 
" Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

T^HE first sermon I preached to you this term, was 
upon the Purification of the Virgin Mary, and the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple. I shewed you 
how we learned thereby, that we must purify our own 
hearts, and present ourselves to God now by serving 
and praying to Him, in the good hope, that He will 
accept our offering, and receive us hereafter into the 
new Jerusalem above. On Quinquagesima, I spoke to 
you of the self-denial, which the season of Lent spe- 
cially brings before us, how the great work of our sal- 
vation and purification may be furthered, by the en- 
deavour to control our natures, appetites, and passions. 
We then should make some little sacrifices, and prac- 
tise some self-denial ; we should be watchful, be prayer- 
ful ; we should pay closer attention to religious duties ; 
we should repair what is amiss ; we should press on- 
ward to something still beyond. 

On that day I advised you to look into your hearts, 

the centre, the source, the well, the mine of all, that 

whether right or wrong, manifests itself in act. To 

expand this more fully is the burden of my words to-day. 

* Preached on the Second Sunday in Lent. 
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In the Collect we pray God to " keep us both outwardly 
in our bodies and inwardly in our souls, that we may be 
defended from all adversities which may happen to the 
body, and from all evil thoughts which may assault and 
hurt the soul." All can appreciate, and all instinctively 
guard against dangers to the body, but the perils of 
the soul are often unknown, therefore more dangerous ; 
and though we are only too inclined to think lightly 
of them, yet they may prove our eternal destruction. 
Then, too, they are numerous and varied. The devil 
adapts each to suit the character of every one. Some- 
times they seem to slumber, and do not trouble us, so 
that we forget them, till suddenly they awake again 
stronger than ever, and find us unprepared to meet and 
resist them. Therefore with the instructive suggestions 
which Lent affords, with the watchful devotion of the 
Collect, the solemn and plain exposition of the Epistle, 
I feel I should miss an opportunity, if I did not speak 
to you of your moral nature, of the importance of keep- 
ing it sincere and pure, and of fighting against those 
evils, the offspring and attendants of Satan, which war 
against the soul. 

I know not whether it has crossed your minds, and 
if so, for the first time, how great, in this chapter, is the 
blessedness attached to the pure. It is higher, holier, 
more special, more transcendent than that ascribed 
to other virtuous characters. " They themselves/' for 
such is the full translation, " shall see God b ." We 
have within us a tendency to sin and impurity, which 

* b See the apposite quotations illustrating this passage in the Catena 
Aurea. 
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clogs the Divine particles of our nature, and unfits us for 
the presence of God. Without purity no man shall ever 
see the Lord. There is a Greek fable well known to 
some of you, which is but a slight perversion, or rather 
misapplication, of a truth. A certain woman perished 
miserably, scorched to ashes, the punishment she suf- 
fered for the gratification of a wish. As the story goes, 
she implored that she might see a god with her bodily 
eyes. Her wish, after due warning, was granted, but 
the contact between her impure human nature and that 
of pure divinity, ended in her annihilation. It is said 
of Moses, that with him, the Lord " spake face to face, 
as a man speaketh to his friend c ." Moses was the 
father of the old dispensation, the beloved, the friend of 
God, the representative of the Most High, the figure to 
whom our thoughts converge, as we read early Jewish 
history; and Moses asked to see God's glory. What was 
the answer P " Thou canst not see My face, for there 
shall no man see Me and live." The merciful Jehovah 
cared for His servant's safety, and placed Him under 
a rock, whilst the splendour of His majesty passed by d . 
The Almighty Father is a Spirit without bodily parts. 
Such terms, therefore, are employed by the Holy Spirit, 
out of compassion for our feeble understandings. We 
can perceive, however, this much, that good, holy, 
righteous, as was Moses above other men, he yet was 
man, therefore imperfect, and hence his nature could 
not face the bright radiance of God's presence. In 
like manner, no one who has been a long time immured 
in darkness, can bear the dazzling glare of a glowing 
< Exod. xxxiii. 11. d Ibid., 18—23. 
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midday sun. The clouds and vapour, which float across 
the sky, temper the fiery summer heat, and so in this 
world, heaven and God's nature are veiled from us. 
But hereafter this will not be so, and then the pure in 
heart shall themselves see God e . They shall then 
know Him, not through the teaching of His inspired 
Prophets and Apostles, not through His means of grace 
and ordinances of His Church, not through prayer, 
but closely, personally, as now they are seen and known 
of Him. They now see through a glass darkly, then 
face to face. And they, to whom will be given this 
awful and blessed reward, will be the pure in heart, 
and the pure in heart alone. There is no use in being 
humble in act, there is no use in being meek in act, 
unless you are pure in heart. There is no use, without 
purity, in hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
All men do this last in the abstract. No man ever 
existed, who, in possession of his senses, chose wicked- 
ness instead of goodness for its own sake. The charac- 
ter is inconceivable. Men deliberately, in defiance of 
warning, take a sinful course, because temptation is too 
much for them, because stolen waters are sweet, because 
to avoid sin, and to strive after holiness, entails present 
labour and present pain. 

c Even now they know Him, which the impure cannot do, for im- 
purity must darken the sight of faith. " Patet Deum non oculis Bed 
corde, id est mente a beatis videri, est enim ipse incorporeus et puris- 
simus Spiritus."— St. Augustine. 

" The seeing God here may perhaps not look so far off as the beatifical 
vision in another world, but be first fulfilled in the work of grace, in 
opening our eyes to behold the wonderful things of God's law. ' Thus,' 
says Origen, Contra Celt., ' did God exhibit Himself to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.' " — Vid . Hammond's Annot. in loc. 
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Let us examine, then, the meaning of these words, 
for so shall we best see how to practise them. They 
must point first to those, whose conscience is pure from 
sin, passion, hypocrisy, and deceit, who both do and 
think what is true and right. If the fount be pure, the 
stream that issues therefrom, will be clear and free 
from impurity. "Who," says the Psalmist, "shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord ? or who shall stand in 
His holy place ? He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor 
sworn deceitfully f ." St. John says, " Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know, that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him : for we shall see Him 
as He is. And every man that hath this hope purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure g ." We observe, then, that 
the purity must exist in the heart and the motives, 
and not merely be exhibited in the actions. This is 
a noticeable feature of the Christian religion. Above 
all other forms of faith, it demands of a man, not only 
that his deeds should be good, and his words good, but 
that his thoughts should be good also. 

In this world there are many checks to actual sin. 
Firstly, in gross cases the law of the land steps in. That 
law inflicts punishment, which varies in severity, ac- 
cording as the safety, or happiness of society in general, 
has been more or less endangered by some particular 
crime. It puts a murderer to death, because, lstly, it 
is considered, that his shameful end may deter others 

f Ps. xxiv. 3, 4 

* 1 John iii. 2, 3 ; vid. learned note of Grotius on the text. 
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from a similar deed; 2ndly, because it conceives that 
the lives of innocent persons might be imperilled, if 
this most atrocious crime were not visited by the se- 
verest retribution. The law also punishes adultery and 
theft, inasmuch as both these crimes jeopardize the 
comfort and peace of many. There are some wicked 
men, who would plunge headlong, without scruple, into 
the foulest abyss of iniquity, but on the very brink are 
pulled back by the thought, that detection and public 
ignominious punishment will follow. The fear of the 
gaol, the felon's dock, the cold gaze of friends, the 
shuddering averted face of relations, the horrible no- 
toriety, the complete shattering of all worldly position 
and prospects, deter many from acts of sin, which do 
not bring death as their consequence. 

True it is, that whatever hindrances to evil the 
dread of punishment may interpose, the devil will 
always be to a certain degree successful. He can often 
buoy up the intended criminal with the delusive hope, 
that though almost everybody else has been found out, 
yet that he will most likely escape; that he has laid 
his plans so well, and has provided, he thinks, against 
every contingency. So the victim is duped and drawn 
on, till the deed is done, and retreat becomes impos- 
sible. It is an old story, old as the garden of Eden. 

Yet the law of the land is a most useful handmaid to 
the law of God, and evil is likely to befall any Chris- 
tian state, which from motives of expediency, or false 
and misplaced humanity, relaxes to any real extent 
those wise restraints, which curb the onward course 
of a sinner. However, from the nature of the case, 
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the law can never deal with other than overt acts, and 
only with a certain number of those. 

Secondly, many sins must remain behind, which no 
human law can touch. Some of these are arrested by 
the influence of public opinion. There is many a man, 
who could indulge his own special evil propensities, 
without restraint as far as legal punishment is con- 
cerned, but is brought to a standstill by the following 
reflection, * What will the world say of me P Shall I 
not lose my good name, my influence among my con- 
temporaries, my opportunities of getting on in the 
world, of benefiting my family, of providing for my 
own future P* The more fair a man's prospects might 
be, the more would such reflections suggest the question, 
' Is it worth while to risk the loss of all this, for the 
purpose of merely gratifying a sin P* If this self-ques- 
tioner be what the world calls a sensible man, he pauses 
on the verge of the precipice, and goes no further. 

Thirdly, though our principles may have been under- 
mined by repeated, and repeatedly victorious assaults of 
temptation, yet the good opinion of our family and our 
friends is dear to us. A man who is sprung from good 
parents, who lives surrounded by pure and virtuous 
friends, and associations of good, but who yet ceases to 
care for the respect of his parents, friends, wife, children, 
must indeed be lost, and abandoned to the powers of evil. 

The considerations I have mentioned, restrain a man, 
whose passions are not beyond control, from sin in act, 
as all would admit; but yet we much undervalue the 
enormous power of such restraints, and hence we are 
very ignorant of the characters of men. At the day of 
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judgment, we shall know many men for the first time. 
Even those, with whom we have been on terms of 
intimacy and constant intercourse, are really only par- 
tially known to us. Hardly a single individual exists, 
whose moral and mental nature does not contain some 
enigma, which would baffle our solution. Most of us 
have a corner of our hearts, into which, as a rule, none 
but the eye of God can penetrate. These riddles will 
all be at an end on the judgment day. At that awful 
trial, of which earthly judicial tribunals are a mimic 
representation, all will be clear, all will be explained. 
Some, who on earth have been cited as examples of 
goodness, some, whose lives did not present a single 
dark act to discolour their apparently untainted name, 
who have been held up as mirrors of integrity and 
honour to their fellow-men, will appal us and strike us 
with horror. Some, too, who have sat in the high 
places of the land, whose career has seemed one of up- 
right prosperity, who have been borne to their graves 
regretted and beloved, will yet be condemned at last. 
There will be some, who have reached a refinement of 
hypocrisy, and by deceiving others, have ended in de- 
ceiving themselves. In some cases, when the curtain is 
undrawn and we see the true man, we shall be smitten 
with dread. We shall know what a long-suffering 
God always knows, that the goodness of some men is 
like the crust of a volcano, which conceals devouring 
fire. Within them is a mass of corruption and evil. 
Their souls are unsound, and are like the bodies of 
those that we read of, who died through the plague. 
We shall find that evil thoughts, when indulged, though 
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they may not have ripened into act, yet defile the 
springs of true life and holiness, and destroy by a living 
death an immortal soul. 

It is not enough not to be a sinner in act, we must 
strive, and strive hard, to be a saint in thought. It 
will not be enough for us to say to Christ, 'Lord, 
I have not worshipped a graven image, I am not an 
idolater, I have been a regular church-goer and com- 
municant, I have not committed theft or murder or 
idolatry/ He may say, ' Have you., worshipped Me 
in spirit and in truth P Have you in My house prayed 
to Me with your heart, or have your prayers been a 
mere repetition of words, a foul savour in My nostrils, 
an insulting mockery of an offended God P Have your 
words and statements been thoroughly and constantly 
the truth, and nothing but the truth? Have you in 
your hearts delighted in angry and revengeful thoughts, 
and longed to injure others, if you could do so without 
injuring yourself? To probe still deeper, have you 
cherished lustful and devilish imaginings, which you 
would in the end have given full swing to, and abun- 
dantly gratified, had you been left to yourself, without 
let or hindrance. If so, where is your purity of heart, 
the essential condition for one, who would wish to live 
with Me, and be for ever in My Father's mansions?' 
It is thus evident that purity of heart contains and 
implies all true virtue, that it is in fact the essenco 
of pure moral principle. Without it, we shall be like 
painted images, wearing the semblance, but not pos- 
sessing the reality of living men. 

In such a gathering as this, purity of heart is most 
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especially an essential. Any fresh individual added to 
your number, complicates the relations between one and 
another, multiplies the responsibilities, increases the op- 
portunities of doing good or evil. To each one of you, 
purity of heart is like one of those talismans you read 
of in romantic fiction, which preserved the wearer from 
all peril. 

My beloved, let not those souls of yours, to save 
which, God sent His Son to die a death of agonizing 
shame, those squIs, that have once been cleansed in 
Baptism, and purified by the heavenly touch of God's 
Spirit, be gradually fouled by thoughts of sin. You 
know not how precious they are to God Himself, and 
what objects of watchful care to men. The Spirit who 
anointed you, who intercedes for you, must grieve when 
He sees the inroads of sin, the devastating work of 
Satan. If instead of truthfulness, He sees deceit, if 
instead of healthy purity, He sees thoughts, the very 
mention of which, would defile my tongue and your 
ears, He will grieve. If instead of resistance, He sees 
weak yielding to temptation, if instead of modesty, 
He sees pride and conceit, if instead of heed to duty, 
He sees selfishness, He then will grieve. A boy takes 
a just pride in being manly. What does manliness 
imply P Is it not, firstly, courage P and does not cou- 
rage contain the idea of openness and honour, of in- 
dignant contempt for everything mean, and shuffling, 
and dishonourable P Does not courage also imply re- 
straint, and discipline, and self-denial P and does not that 
demand a control over all which brings man, through 
his animal nature, to the level of brutes ? As one, who 
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is dishonourable, deceitful, and treacherous, is a moral 
coward, so he, who cannot fight against the flesh and 
check his appetites, is a doubly dyed coward, and no 
true Christian man. 

Purity of thought, word, and deed is essential manli- 
ness; without it, as you will never be Christians, you 
will never, in the true sense of the word, be men. Be 
strong, then, and quit yourselves like men against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, for your own soul's 
sake and those of others. Whoever makes a brother 
to offend, heaps up to himself future retribution. No 
sin is denounced in accents of more awful plainness ; 
no punishment will be more terrible and more myste- 
rious, than his, who leads others into sin. This is 
not only pronounced against one, who wilfully sets 
himself to work to pollute another, but even against 
one, who thoughtlessly, without premeditation, with- 
out perhaps intention, by word or example induces 
another to sin. 

How wonderfully entwined is our destiny with that 
of others ! "We carry about with us a double fate, and 
have the eternity of immortal souls bound up with 
our mortal lives. . There is no lesson, which schoolboys 
should so thoroughly engrave upon their hearts, as 
the responsibility of their daily intercourse. The risk 
is intensified by your light-heartedness, and your for- 
getfulness of consequences. If there be any one of 
you, (God forbid !) who, with deliberation, tries to 
entangle another in the meshes of iniquity, and thus 
forms a guilty companionship without respect or es- 
teem on either side, I will only pray, that God may 

D 
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lead him to see his sin and repent of it. We cannot 
hope to live with God, who is light, if now we do 
deeds of darkness. Says the Apostle, " If we say that 
we have fellowship with Him, and walk in darkness, 
we lie, and do not the truth h ;" and St. Paul in to- 
day's Epistle warns us, that God will avenge sin ; that 
He has not called us unto uncleanness, but unto holi- 
ness. We learn also therein, that by frustrating the 
work of God's Spirit, we despise not man but God ; 
and we frustrate God's Spirit, by bad example in lan- 
guage or in act. 

May He, who knows that you have no power of 
yourselves to help yourselves, who knows also that 
with His grace you are strong, if you only knew it, 
help you ! May He, who did not despise the faithful 
Canaanite woman, whose daughter was grievously 
vexed with a devil, help you ! He will do so, if you 
are in earnest, if you strive to restrain your tongues, 
to purify your thoughts, to have before you His holy 
law, from which no evil example should withdraw your 
allegiance. He will do so, if your influence is for good, 
if you are in heart what you may appear in act. For 
a few short years the struggle will go on, but not for 
long. Any one, who prays and strives to be true- 
hearted and sincere and modest, who thinks of his re- 
sponsibilities, will find the grace of God more power- 
ful than aught else ; will be conscious that he is draw- 
in g nearer to God's throne; will become more con- 
formed to His nature, and will begin to know some- 
thing, even in this world, of the reward which God 
h 1 St. John i. 6. 
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will grant to one, who has passed through life un- 
stained by the lusts of the flesh. That reward is 
a place near His throne, a sight of His glory, a close 
union with Him, who is the pattern of purity, the 
Virgin born, the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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2 Timothy ii. 3. 

" Thou, therefore, endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ." 



s 



T. PAUL wrote these words from Rome. For the 
second time, at least, he was in that city, the proud 
queen of the known world, and he was near the end 
of his eventful life. We find him spoken of, in the 
seventh chapter of the Acts, as a young man. We 
follow his continuous history till his first visit to Rome, 
and from his own writings, we can almost entirely con- 
struct the remaining story of his life. In his Epistle 
to Philemon, a citizen of Colosse, he tells us he is now 
aged. This was written from Rome during his first 
visit. For fifteen years he had known Timothy. It is 
impossible to conceive closer intimacy ; in fact, it was 
that of father and son. St. Paul had converted him 
to Christianity, ordained him, and consecrated him as 
the first Bishop of Ephesus. Timothy owed, humanly 
speaking, everything to St. Paul. The rules for per- 
sonal conduct, for the management of his diocese, and 
its organization, are singularly full, and shew what 
was the Apostle's standard for a Christian man. They 

* Preached on the Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
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parted most likely in Asia Minor, never in this world 
to meet again. St. Paul was then conveyed as a pri- 
soner to Borne, and suffered death by beheading in the 
year a.d. 68. Nero was then emperor, and St. Peter 
was martyred about the same time. A short time be- 
fore his death, St. Paul, writing to his dearly beloved 
Timothy, whose grief at their farewell he alludes to, 
employs the words of my text, " Endure hardship as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. ,, Many points naturally 
arise from the passage, and it may not be amiss, to 
touch briefly upon the many excellences, which St. 
Paul had in his mind, when he urged Timothy to be 
" a good soldier of Jesus Christ." But first let us see 
the grounds of such comparison ; why, in short, we 
are bidden to be soldiers. 

It is worthy of careful notice, that in the picture of 
Christian life, which is presented to us in the New 
Testament, though the real present, and still more 
real future blessings are assured to us, the dark side is 
brought forward prominently. We are not told, that 
everything is to be bright, and happy, and pleasant, 
and easy; that was not the course of elementary in- 
struction through which the Apostles were put ; such 
was not the lesson Christ taught in His own person. 
Men are not in God's revealed Word beguiled to be- 
come His true servants, without being told of the con- 
sequences, which they must look for. The toils, trials, 
and sufferings, which are to be our portion, stand out 
sharp and clear in the Bible, like rocks against a sum- 
mer sky. The note of warning is full, and deep, and 
penetrating in sound, and it meets with a responsive 
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knell from the hearts of many. " The disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant above his lord." 
The Master, the Lord, suffered, the servant cannot be 
exempt. He bore a cross, His followers bear one too. 
It may be lighter or more oppressively heavy, but at all 
events, as our day so shall our strength be. Strait is 
the gate and narrow the way, which leads us to eternal 
life, and many miss the portal, and are lost in darkness. 
Through much tribulation, i. e. much sifting and sepa- 
rating of the precious, from the worthless in our na- 
tures, shall we be made fit for God's treasure-house. 
The tribulation must come for most of us, and we must 
be prepared to meet it. Though a Gospel of peace was 
preached by the eternal Son, though through Him the 
Father was reconciled to man, yet this victory over the 
powers of evil must be accompanied by a convulsion, 
the last throes of Satan's power. This convulsion was 
to be of so long sustained a character, that all were to 
feel its intensity more or less. 

Just as the Apostles were only behind their Master 
in all that they endured, as the sweat -drops that 
dripped from His forehead in Gethsemane seem to 
have stained their lives, and darkened them with sor- 
row, so they, in the picture they drew and handed down 
of a Christian life, reproduce the same features, and 
their words echo the same strain. They do not leave 
the slightest loophole, for any fond error on the subject. 
Their picture does not captivate, does not appeal to love 
of notoriety, does not satisfy any longing for popular 
favour, does not pander to vanity ; it is hard, matter of 
fact, homely; it wars against internal and external 
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fancies and prejudices. Christianity is more than once 
spoken of in the Acts as " that way." This way or 
road, this divine 686$ h , by its very name suggests 
that men should not stand still, but should walk on 
energetically, with their faces set fixedly towards their 
destination. They should be ready to fight when need 
be, should not be ashamed to confess, that while they 
associate with travellers on the way, their common 
aim, the dominant impulse which sways their life, is 
heaven, where is their true citizenship, their " con- 
versation," to use a Scriptural phrase. 

If we turn to the text, we find the Apostle telling 
Timothy to labour, to bear toil as a good soldier. Much 
of Scripture symbolism is drawn from a soldier's life 
and a soldier's dangers. Christ is termed the Captain 
of our salvation c , and the archangels are said to rule 
over the Lord's host, and put to flight the armies of 
the Evil One. Every war in history, which has spilled 
a country's best and noblest blood, which has darkened 
thousands of homes, caused hearts to break, hair to 
grow white, wrinkles to deepen, in a visible form shews 
us the contest, which is surging around, if our eyes 
were but opened to see it. Woe be to us if we forget 
this warfare; for let us see what we are to contend 
against. 

First, an enemy that is implacable ; who will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than our absolute destruction. 
It is not as in this visible world, where foes are true- 
hearted and honourable, and often vie with one another 
in shewing forth chivalrous courtesy. With what inte- 
b Acts xix. 9, 23; xxiv. 14. c Heb. ii. 10. 
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rest we hear and read of such incidents. When we do, 
let us remember, who is our great enemy, the personifi- 
cation of every evil passion, Satan himself. Also we 
have not to deal with foes, whom we see, who can be 
struck down and put to death, but with one, who is 
spiritual, and therefore immortal, crafty beyond all 
conception ; who tempts us, who catches us off our 
guard, who seems at times to be changed into an 
angel of light. 

Again, we have to deal with numbers. There are 
arrayed against every frail human soul, a myriad of 
merciless, vindictive fiends. Their name is " Legion/' 
was the answer of the unhappy man at Gadara d . What 
suggestive words. The speaker had before his mind's 
eye the Roman legion. He often might have seen 
its members defiling through the mountains. He may 
have seen and suffered, from their rapacity, cold-hearted 
brutality, and ribald jesting. These recollections, coupled 
with their perfect organization, their machine-like dis- 
cipline, their unwavering concentration of purpose, 
their irresistible attack, he applied to the terrible host 
of devils, whose sport he now was, who carried him 
whither they would, and thought him their prey for 
ever. Remember, then, that against you is formed a 
phalanx of relentless evil spirits, under the command 
of one, whose heart knows no softening, and whose 
intent is fixed. Does this not lead us to see, how truly, 
how appropriately, we may be called soldiers e , warriors 

d Mark v. 9 ; Luke viii. 30. 

e 1 Cor. ix. 7 ; 2 Cor. x. 3—6 ; 1 Tim. i. 18; Tertull. ad Martyres, 
cap. 3. 
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who are fighting a battle against terrible odds, and 
who have need of all the qualities, which even now 
make a human character worthy of our respect. Christ 
has bidden us flock to His standard. That standard is 
the cross, the holy emblem of our Master's death, and 
our own redemption. Never were soldiers more con- 
fessedly marked out for a particular service than we 
are. In childhood the badge of Christ is marked upon 
our brow. We are thus set apart as vessels in the 
tabernacle, as those who are to be reared for His special 
service. As we grow older, and the assaults of our 
enemies fiercer, we rise another step in our Christian 
profession. The manifold gifts of the Spirit are im- 
parted to us at Confirmation. Then we are fully equipped 
for the fight, and then we are received into the full 
rights and privileges of Christ's soldiers. But re- 
member what should stamp us as good soldiers. 

1st. Labour. The Vulgate translates my text " la- 
bora sicut bonus miles f ," real hard service ; no flinch- 
ing from duties that are irksome, no pampering of our 
bodies, no neglect of that which opposes our tastes, if 
God commands us to obey. Think of the slow drag- 
ging hours of trench-work in the Crimea, when our 
gallant countrymen, ill fed, scantily clothed, night 
after night, without a murmur, perilled and often for- 
feited their lives for England. Think, again, of others, 
under the burning rays of India's sun, performing deeds 
of heroism, which will never be forgotten, in order to 
preserve unstained their country's flag, and the life 

f " Miles quem Christus sibi obstrinxit." 
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and honour no less dear to them of their sisters or their 
wives. Ought not this to shame us, if we find it dif- 
cult to shew forth some portion of a similar resolute 
perseverance, when God demands us to fight under His 
banner, and defend the bulwarks of our own souls. 

2nd. Also St. Paul tells us, that no one who is 
fighting, i. e. who deserves his name, entangles him- 
self in the affairs of this life*, i.e. in the literal applica- 
tion of the words, in trade, mechanical arts, mere civil 
and household matters, even ordinary occupations, " sae- 
cularia negotia," which might be inconsistent with the 
seclusive calling of a soldier. Says St. Basil, " The 
soldier does not build houses, or acquire land or mer- 
chandise. He pitches a tent, he takes but necessary 
food, his sleep is only to relieve nature, he has frequent 
watches, frequent marches, he has to bear cold and 
heat, dangers, and perhaps death for his country h ." 
Why does he endure this? To please him, who has 
enrolled him as a soldier, and to whom he has bound 
himself by the sacramentum, or military oath. To 
us that word is elevated above the regions of sense 1 . 
On our banner should be the words " In hoc signo 
vinces." In the water of baptism we have pledged 
ourselves to serve unto the death, our Master, Christ; 
We also in the Eucharistic bread and wine have re- 
newed that oath again and again. Are we then to 
involve ourselves entirely in the mere cares, or plea- 

* This was strictly forbidden by the Roman military laws. Yide the 
learned note of Grotins on this verse. 

h St. Basil in Ascet., Serm. i. ; St. Chrys., Horn. iv. on this text. 
1 Bingham, ii. 7. 6. 
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sures, and business of this world, instead of looking, 
as it were, through their meshes, and devoting our- 
selves to our real avocation, labouring to please our 
Lord in all things, and to do all things to His glory ? 

3rd. Obedience is demanded of the soldier to all 
lawful authority. Any of you are aware, that insub- 
ordination of even a slight kind, in every rightly- 
organized system, meets most justly with very severe 
punishment. This obedience is to be unquestioning 
and entire, not merely to the highest authority, but to 
all beneath him. The early Christians impressed this 
most strongly, even where he, who held the power, was 
a heathen and a persecutor. How much more then is 
it the duty of such as you, wherever you are placed, 
to obey loyally those who are over you, and still more 
how deeply should you reverence, and how scrupulously 
obey Him, who is Lord of Lords, from whom all power 
flows. Obey Him, because you should both fear and 
love Him ; fear Him, because He knows all you do, 
say, and think ; love Him, because He is no harsh 
ruler, but one, who through His own great love, suf- 
fered death for all men. 

4th. The soldier must discipline himself. There 
must not be merely a strict conformity with all ex- 
ternal laws, which emanate from the authority above 
him, but his inner life must correspond thereto, and he 
must school his own character. He is not his own, he 
belongs to his country. For her interests, he must 
be prepared to suffer, to lay down his life, if necessary, 
to preserve her honour, and by his actions and life, 
to adorn her service. The great hero in the Middle 
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Ages was not only " without fear," but also " without 
reproach/' Such was the distinguishing mark of the 
institution we call chivalry. A soldier's morals must 
be unsullied, otherwise he disgraces his calling, and his 
honour and truthfulness must be beyond the faintest 
possibility of question. He must be temperate also, 
in order that his mind may be clear and vigorous, 
and thus that every faculty, in its fullest energy, may 
be devoted to his labours. He must have learnt to 
rule himself, that he may obey others, and here- 
after, perhaps, exercise authority himself. He must 
be kind, courteous, and considerate to all, especially 
to those weaker than himself. He must combine 
courage with gentleness, firmness with refinement of 
thought and feeling. He must not give way to sloth- 
ful habits, which weaken and enervate his body, his 
power of resistance, and which therefore interfere with 
his example to others. The call to rise from his bed, 
must find him on the alert, casting off the tram- 
mels of sloth, and at once thinking of duty. He 
must not accustom his appetite to dainties, but be con- 
tented with simple fare, not only for the sake of prin- 
ciple, but also to be more fit, when the necessity may 
arise, to endure the privations of a campaign. He 
must train himself to bear pain without complaint, 
to despise small ailments, to shew with proper pride, 
that man's stout resolute heart is not to give way to 
sufferings of the body, or through them, to abate one 
iota of his duty. The American Indian's stoicism, in 
the midst of the most horrible tortures, is the marvel 
of the beholder. Heathen history teems with well- 
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known instances of courage under pain k . Is the 
Christian soldier to be a whit behind such examples P 
Rather, since his strength comes from God, since his 
motives and hopes are higher, should he transcend 
them. Moreover, since a soldier is in time of active 
service, exposed to the most extreme peril; since at 
one moment, he may be in the flush of health, at the 
next a corpse; so should he be thoughtful, ready for 
the summons, careful in religious duty. His house 
must be in order, his conscience void of offence, his 
prayers real, frequent and regular, his mind turn- 
ing to God naturally, in the hour of danger, as his 
true protector.' Such are some of the excellences 
of character, which should distinguish the Christian 
soldier. Such St. Paul had in view, when he urged 
Timothy to " endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ." I only ask you to think over these remain- 
ing words. We are all Christian soldiers ; we ought to 
be proud of the name, and try to shew ourselves worthy 
of it. I say then, when any one of you is disposed to 
neglect a known duty, and you yield, you are forfeit- 
ing your right to that name ; you are false to your 
vows. When you give way to slight indisposition, 
when you encourage sloth and self-indulgence, lie in 
bed in the morning when you could perfectly rise and 
attend to your work ; when you break school rules, and 
shew in your own person a laxity of discipline ; when 
you gratify tastes for eating and drinking, and love 
to pamper the palate in quantity and quality of food, 
then you injure your character in God's sight, you lay 
k Tertull. contr& Gentes, cap. 50. 
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yourself open to grave temptations, you prove that in 
the battle of life you are a soldier not to be trusted, 
not to be depended upon, to defend even the outworks 
of God's citadel. Judge ye what I say. If you have 
followed me, many of you on different grounds can 
feel, that what I have said must come home to you. 
Do not cast it away, but remember the wholesome 
truth, that as in money, according to the old saying, 
"if we take care of the pence, the pounds will take 
care of themselves," so in morals and religion, a simi- 
lar truth holds good. Small duties, small temptations 
are your present cares. Be watchful and resist, and 
all will be well. This is but the skirmish. Bear up 
now, and you will repel the full charge of your ene- 
mies. Your present sins and duties are, compared to 
the future, like the few rain-drops before a tempest, 
little in themselves, but warnings not to be scorned. 
Be faithful now over a few things, and then you may 
have a good hope, that the great Captain of our salva- 
tion will at last give you the crown of glory, and bid 
you enter into the joy of your Lord. 
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St. Matthew xxi. 15, 16. 

11 And when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful 
things that He did, and the children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosanna to the son of David ; they were sore 
displeased, And said unto Him, Hearest Thou what these 
say ? And Jesus saith nnto them, Yea ; have ye never read, 
Out of the month of babes and sucklings Thon hast perfected 
praise ?" 

rPHE very name " Palm Sunday/' of universal use in 
the "Western Church, conveys to our minds more 
plainly than that of most days in the Christian year, 
the incident commemorated. In this very country, 
previous to the Reformation, it was the custom for the 
people to carry branches of palm, or of some other trees, 
in procession to churches, where those branches were 
placed upon the altar, and solemnly blessed. This 
ceremony was of course intended to represent the 
triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem, on the Sun- 
day before He was crucified. Last night, as it were, 
He was resting in the house of Mary and Martha, 
where, at all events, He met with love and reverence. 
This love, in the first instance, was mutual, and on 
their part was strengthened and deepened by gratitude. 

* Preached on Palm Sunday. 
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To Him they owed the life of Lazarus, and to a loving 
mind, a sense of obligation due to one it loves, only 
knits more closely the cords of love. Also a common 
affection for a loved object, Lazarus, at whose death 
the Lord had wept, bound them all together. They 
might have felt a presentiment of some impending ill, 
for this His manner must have suggested. 

We find it hard enough to endure trial, when it 
comes upon us. What would be our feelings, if we, as 
He did, saw it mapped out as it were before our eyes, 
surely and steadily approaching, and then, of our own 
wills, consented to drink the last drop of such a cup of 
bitterness. We are apt to murmur, when we are called 
upon to bear sufferings of our own incurring ; the trial 
becomes harder, when our sorrows are the harvest sown 
by the misconduct of others, even when these others 
are objects of our own natural affection : how trebly 
hard, then, when those who rend our hearts, and wound 
us to the very quick, and for whom we are bearing all, 
hate and scorn us. 

But whatever His sufferings were during that Saturday 
night at Bethany, no man knows of them to this day b . 
On the next day, with fixed and unswerving resolve, He 
rides into Jerusalem, knowing what then awaited Him, 
seeing, as through some long avenue, every detail of His 
passion. I need not relate to you the procession itself, 
the Hosannas of the multitude, the half-unconscious ac- 
knowledgment that He was their king which was shewn 
forth by their very gestures. In fact, they were, as men 
always are, the instruments in God's hands, the tools 

b Vide the ancient petition, "By Thine unknown sufferings, good 
Lord, deliver ns." 
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by which He fashions His enterprises. He, who leads 
captivity captive, can make the impulses, and even the 
sins of men, subservient to His ends. The branches 
torn down and carried exultingly b , the garments carpet- 
ing the road, the multitude that went before, the crowd 
that followed after, have each and all a spiritual mean- 
ing ; and those, who sang Hosannas, were but as mouth- 
pieces of God's praises, and had they been silent, the 
very stones would have lifted up their voice. They 
went their way to the slope, from which, Jerusalem, 
the beloved, the guilty city, round which the mountains 
stand, could be seen. He now was lost to the scene 
around. He gazed, and loved, and wept ; wept, not for 
His own sufferings, but for their blindness, who invoked 
upon their own and their children's heads, the guilt of 
His blood. That blood cleaves to them, for their city 
has been more noted for sanguinary sieges and blood- 
shed, than perhaps any spot in the known world. But 
once more, the Man of Sorrows locks up in His heart 
His human grief, and enters the Temple, the end and 
object of His coming. 

This was the Paschal season, when large gatherings 
of people were very common, yet this procession, the 
palms and the songs of triumph, were an unwonted 
sight, and attracted universal attention. All the city 
was moved, saying, "Who is this ?" And there was one 
answer from all, "This is Jesus the Prophet, He of 

b The carrying branches of trees as tokens of rejoicing was known to 
the Jews; vide Lev. xxiii. 39, 40. This custom was observed in the 
month of September. It was called 6xo<p6pia, and is alluded to by 
Josephus; vide Grotius in loc. 

E 
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Nazareth of Galilee." It seems wonderful that this 
name should so have clung to Christ. He was born 
at Bethlehem, and Capernaum and its neighbourhood 
were the place of His abode, and the scene of His 
greatest miracles. But the Scriptures had said, " He 
shall be called a Nazarene," and this name, though it 
implied contempt, was given to Him, whose Name is 
above every name. 

Friends and foes, the chief priests in hate, the 
disciples in love, the multitude now in simple igno- 
rance, Pilate in mockery, when He hung on the Cross, 
the angels in adoration, and Christ Himself when in 
heaven, all assign to Him the title of humility, Jesus 
of Nazareth . He enters the Temple, where fresh 
throngs of people surround Him, where He heals lame 
and blind, and exasperates the Pharisees. They were 
not touched by deeds of love, they only thought of the 
effect of these miracles ; they remembered the raising 
of Lazarus, and they exclaimed with bitterness, " Per- 
ceive ye how ye prevail nothing ? behold, the world is 
gone after Him d ." At this moment, when the excite- 
ment was at its utmost, and the feelings of all were 
wrought up to the highest pitch, we read that children 
began to sing His praise. St. Matthew says, " When the 
Chief Priests and Scribes saw the wonderful things 
that He did, and the children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David, they were 
sore displeased." Writers differ as to who are meant 
by the term children; whether they had heard the 
songs without, and with ready imitation had caught up 

c Vide Williams's Holy Week, p. 58. d St. John xii. 19. 
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the melody ; or whether, as many early writers think e , 
they were infants in the literal sense of the word, who 
had not yet the power of speech, who knew still less 
than the multitude without, whose name they were 
invoking, but nevertheless, being moved by Divine 
power, instinctively sang praises to their Creator. This 
view our Lord's own words might seem to bear out. 
He tries to soothe the anger of His enemies by these 
words, " Have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast ordained strength P" In doing 
this He quotes the 8th Psalm, a Psalm that specially 
describes the power of the Lord over every work of His 
hands. You will observe that our Lord only quoted 
a portion of the Psalm; in merciful forbearance He 
said no more; He left them to supply the words that 
followed f . 

In three ways have children glorified God: 1st, 
Those who did so, morte, non ore, by their death, not 
by their lips, as the Holy Innocents slain by Herod the 
Great ; 2nd, Those who did so, ore, non morte, those who 
praised Him by their lips and not by their death, as 
these children on Palm Sunday ; 3rd, Those who glori- 
fied Him, ore simul et morte, with their lips and their 
life-blood, who, in early days of persecution, were en- 
dued by strength from God, and confessed Him to 
the last. 

It is worthy your notice, how touchingly the Gospels 
speak of Christ's dealings with children. They were 

e Vide Cornelius & Lapide in loc. 

f The remaining words are, " because of Thine enemies, that Thou 
mightest still the enemy and the avenger/' Ps. viii. 2. 
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His first martyrs, the first spring-flowers of Chris- 
tianity; they were the pattern He set before His 
Church, recommending to us, by this act, childlikeness, 
not childishness, purity and simplicity, but not weakness. 
Them He took up in His holy arms and blessed ; and 
these now, when His enemies stand around and menace 
Him and them, undauntedly cry, " Hosanna to the Son 
of David ." Their praises receive His sanction. "We 
might ask, why was this peculiar preference shewn, 
and this special dignity conferred upon children by 
Him, who knew what was in the heart of man? It is 
surely, because children are nearer what nature has 
made them, and therefore approach more closely than 
their elders to the image of God. As we grow older, 
we lose freshness, flow of spirits, keen delight in exist- 
ence, and sympathy with nature, animate and inani- 
mate; we become more artificial, we lose simplicity 
of heart, and gain self-consciousness. Moreover, it is 
almost impossible to come into contact with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, and not to be polluted by 
that contact. The purity and innocence of childhood 
have about them, something of awfulness, to the mind 
of a thinking man. The openness and candour, the 
clearness with which each motive and feeling can be 
seen, not masked, as in later days, by concealment, 
which is in a certain degree engendered by the habits 
of society, lend a charm and impart a sanctity, inasmuch 
as they shew what human nature is in itself, a some- 
thing to be moulded by education, to an end good and 
great. This, coupled with our Lord's sympathy with, 
and love for children, teaches us that a disposition 
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which cannot sympathize with, and entertain affection 
for the young, must have something about it unnatural 
and defective. 

He loved His little ones; so should we : and though 
doubtless those presented to Him for His blessing, 
were the children of religious parents, yet the sight 
of a child, however uneducated, or even trained in 
vice and made the servant of Satan, ought never to 
arouse any sentiment but sorrow, when we see that, 
which should have been the shrine of God, turned, as it 
were, into a lair of wild beasts and the abode of Satan. 
Our Lord loved Jewish children, offspring of the race 
that had laughed His warnings to scorn, and were 
about to consummate their wickedness by His death. 
Do you think, that He has a smaller amount of love to 
bestow upon Christian children, upon those who are heirs 
of a more holy covenant? Rather may we affirm that 
His love for them is more tender and more personal. 
They are called after Him, their foreheads are marked 
with the sign of His sufferings; they are, above all 
others, children of God the Father, and therefore 
brothers of His blessed Son ; although therefore He is 
no longer with us in the flesh, and His acts and looks 
of love are no longer tangible and visible, yet we may 
be quite sure, that His love is fervent and real, and that 
Christian children are acceptable in His sight. 

It is commonly said that a special Providence watches 
over the young, and we may believe that it is true. If 
so, what is that protection but the love of Christ ? In 
the hours of bodily risk, which must attend the young, 
from the heedlessness of their natural temperament, the 
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character of their amusements, the, as yet, unformed 
condition of their constitutions and bodies, which 
render them peculiarly liable to injury, Christ is by, 
watchful, loving, arresting danger. In the moments of 
temptation by day, when a boy's own impulsiveness 
renders him an easy prey to the devil, Christ and the 
Holy Ghost suggest some good thought, and touch 
the conscience, that it may wake up and drive back 
the evil one. In the dark hours of night, when evil 
spirits are flitting abroad, and deeds as dark as they, 
are rife, He stands by your pillow, and extends His 
hand, to put to flight foul thoughts. And if you be 
waking, and wicked imaginings cross your heart, have 
you never then thought of home, and its unsullied 
purity ? Has no oft-heard passage from Scripture, 
started up in your memory, and condemned some sin, 
before it was determined on? Do recollections of 
warnings given to you, of certain landmarks in your 
life, such as your Confirmation, your first Communion, 
your preservation from some great danger, your re- 
covery from some illness, and the resolves, which in 
each case you formed of greater strictness of life, 
cross your heart P If such a voice comes whispering 
in your ear, from whom, think you, comes it P "Who 
utters it, but God the Holy Ghost P And Who sends 
that Spirit but He, who, wearing your nature, sees 
you, for whom He died, about perhaps to defile it. 
Surely there should be no greater bulwark against 
thoughts, words, and deeds of impurity, than the truth 
of Christ's manhood, and of His love for His brethren 
after the flesh. The reflection that such sins crucify 
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Him afresh, and grieve His heart, should preclude such 
a return for His love and care. 

The Christian Church seems to have taken as an 
example the conduct of the children in the Temple 
on Palm Sunday. Can any of us recall the exact time 
that we learned the Lord's Prayer P Is not the truth, 
that there is a God and a loving Saviour, almost the 
earliest lesson, which a mother imprints upon the 
mind of her child P Long before we could grasp the 
truth of God and His nature, we were told, and with 
simple faith believed, that there was One above, and 
yet near us, who loved us, and yet hated our sins, 
and that His Son had died to save us from hell-fire. 
If Scripture did not seem to teach us this course, reason 
and the nature of the case would suggest it. Duty 
to God must first be learnt. By Him are all things, 
for His honour are all things. Duty to Him includes 
duty to man, since every duty is based upon His 
eternal laws. Glory to God must be the first, the 
highest, the last end of man's life. This principle 
applies to all duties, whether religious or otherwise, 
since, although mixed motives must more or less tinc- 
ture every human action, and therefore to a greater or 
lesser degree detract from its excellence, and acceptable- 
ness in God's sight, yet if the desire to please God be 
predominant, we may feel sure it is so far good. Take 
that away, its life is gone and it is worthless. 

Notice the employment of these children when they 
angered Christ's enemies, and earned His sympathy and 
approval. They were singing His praises, and thus, in 
my opinion, Palm Sunday is a day doubly connected with 
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songs in honour of God. Private prayer is necessary 
for us all, but public prayer is not less so, and is indeed 
a higher religious act, for we therein shew our union as 
members of Christ ; the example of one kindles de- 
votion in another, and to such joint worship, God has 
promised the blessing of His presence. In all such 
worship music forms a part. This, again, is a custom 
universal, both as regards time and place. We trace 
it in the history and mythology of every country. No 
people, however rude and barbarous in their mode of 
life, are destitute of music, and music particularly of 
a religious character. In the Jewish Church, also, the 
music was not only vocal but instrumental. The Psalms 
in the Temple services, we know were sung, and were 
accompanied by musical instruments. 

Moreover, it is noticeable that in religious services, in 
all ages, the young have played a considerable part. It 
would seem as if all men, in all times, wheresoever scat- 
tered over the earth, had agreed that the voices of the 
young, their ministry, their acts of devotion, hallowed 
and elevated the service g . In proportion also as the 
particular service was supposed to be of a more highly 
religious character, so, in the same proportion, more 
music was introduced. 

If we examine the directions of the Prayer-book, we 
see that the compilers expected, as a matter of course, 
that, where it was possible, the Psalms and Canticles, 
the Litany and an Anthem, should be sung. In 
those days, the mass of Christians were more familiar 
with Church music than they are at present. Music, 
* Vid. Hymn for Palm Sunday in the " Christian Year." 
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we may surely say, is the highest of all arts. It is 
the only one which, we can now affirm, will exist 
in a future state. It is the one vocation, which is 
common to men and angels, for angels, as well as men, 
sing the praises of God. Moreover, all arts should have 
for their ultimate object, God's service. This purpose 
exalts and dignifies them. Hence it is, that earnest 
believers have delighted to erect costly churches for 
God's honour, and though it would be too much to 
say, that such a gift proves the donor to be a good 
Christian, still it is not too much to say, that the 
absence of such offerings, in ages of wealth and per- 
sonal luxury, proves that faith is dim, and love is cold. 
From God's own commands as to the decorations and 
services of the tabernacle, from the visible manifesta- 
tion of His presence in that gorgeous building, the 
Temple of Solomon, from Christ's own presence in the 
second Temple, as well as from the figurative descriptions 
of the worship of God in another world, which we read 
in the Book of Revelation, we can learn, that splendour 
in acts of worship is not distasteful to the Most High, 
however far it may fall short of what is really due to 
Him. There is not a word to be gathered from Scrip- 
ture on the other side. To use the words of our own 
Hooker, " Touching God Himself, hath He anywhere 
revealed that it is His delight to dwell beggarly ? The 
Lord was as acceptably honoured by His people as ever 
when the stateliest places and things in the whole world 
were sought out to adorn His Temple. This was most 
suitable and fit for the greatness of Jesus Christ, and 
the sublimity of the Gospel." 
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In proportion as persons are more educated to appre- 
ciate a religious service, so that service should be of a 
higher character. What would be suitable for a parish 
in a large town, would be out of place and above the 
reach of those, who form the population in an agri- 
cultural parish ; and if out of place, certainly wrong. 
The salvation of souls is of far more importance than 
the externals of a service, and therefore, whatever does 
not edify should be avoided. 

The amount of music in Divine Service is in some 
degree a question of taste and habit, though all would 
admit, that it ought to have a certain share. As 
your education here is of a high order, our Church 
service was intended to be of the highest possible 
character, 1st, for the abstract reason that the best 
should be offered to God ; 2nd, in order that those of 
you, who may hereafter be clergymen, should be com- 
petent to raise the standard of parish choirs. Some 
of you cannot join in the whole service, from various 
reasons, but you can take a share in the greater part ; 
and I earnestly ask you all to do so. It is good and 
delightful to hear youthful voices swelling harmo- 
niously upwards in songs of praise ; but though har- 
mony is good, heartiness is much better, and we should 
delight that every boy, whatever his vocal proficiency, 
did in this point, as in all things, what he could. With 
such a number as our congregation comprises, the Re- 
sponses, the Chants, the Hymns, and the Amens, should 
make themselves heard with a powerful volume of 
sound. The Amens in the early Christian services, from 
their power and energy, seemed like the rolling of 
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thunder, and were, like our own, the utterance of 
all. Neglect of this would naturally indicate neglect 
of other religious duties. The children who sang to 
Christ in the Temple were therefore pleasing to Him 
because they sang, and sang from their hearts. The 
early believers sang hymns to Christ, even with the 
fear of detection, and of death. Let us do a counter- 
part of what in another world will be our lot, when, 
with glorified saints and a voice of many people, we 
hope to sing " Alleluia, salvation, and glory and honour 
unto the Lord our God." 



SERMON VIZ 



* ai Sin. 



Bom. vi. 23. 
" The wages of sin is death." 

T17E have nearly reached the end of what is called 
Holy Week. Holy it is indeed, and yet that word 
but partially describes it. If we were to pile labori- 
ously epithet upon epithet, we should fall far behind 
the realities of these few days that have passed. This 
day is the centre to which all Lent, and particularly 
the services of the week, have been leading us. When 
a Christian sits in his chamber with his Bible before 
him, or on his knees by his bedside, in the quiet hours 
of night, lifts up his whole heart in prayer, and tries to 
meditate upon Good Friday, he feels how utterly power- 
less is language, to paint such an event as the Crucifixion, 
that, in fact, the arts of speech are almost degrading to 
the subject. Thought can reach beyond language. In 
thought we can penetrate the very heaven of heavens, 
for thought seems to belong to the higher part of our 
being. But we often drag thought to earth again, when 
we clothe it in words. This is the rule most especially 
in these truths of religion which involve mystery, since 
they suffer, when they are brought down to the com- 
prehension of men. This week is holy in truth, for it 
• Preached on Good Friday. 
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is God's sufferings that it records. It is full of awe for 
us, as we think of the nature, the depth, the poignancy 
of those sufferings. It is wonderful, when we contem- 
plate for one single instant, the extent of Divine patience, 
which four thousand years of sin and obstinacy on man's 
part, could not shake or destroy. It is humiliating to 
us, when we reflect that our sins brought about His hard 
and sorrowful life, His death of shame and agony. It 
is exalting to us, when we remember that God's tender 
love to man moved Him to send His Son, to take upon 
Him our flesh, and to suffer death upon the Cross. It 
is comforting then, to feel, how precious we must be in 
His sight. These and a multitude of other ideas belong 
to the week ; and, above all, belong to to-day. At this 
very time of the day, more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, Christ was on the Cross. For three hours and 
more had He hung upon that accursed tree. The 
mysterious darkness was now beginning to blot out the 
light of day from the sight of those, who had been the 
doers, or the spectators of this deed. At this time was 
Christ, by His precious blood, effacing the sentence of 
sin written against all born of woman : that sentence 
was death. 

The Lord had tasted during His Passion of every 
form of anguish which can fall upon man. He had 
gone through the misery of anticipation, when His 
divine and human will are so distinctly seen indepen- 
dent, and yet acting together. " If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from Me : nevertheless not My will, but 
Thine be done." The sweat of blood shews us alike, the 
sensitiveness of His nature, and the fearful burden of 
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woe, which He took upon Him. He endured hunger 
and thirst during the previous night, and when on the 
Cross, His enemies inflicted every cruel taunt and scoff, 
which could wound His heart. They spat upon Him, 
they laid bare His holy Body, and lacerated It with the 
scourge ; they forced Him to bear the instrument of His 
punishment, until, from exhaustion, He sank beneath 
the weight ; they stripped once more His adorable Body, 
and fastened Him to the Cross; they slew Him by 
a death the most painful of all, the most prolonged, the 
most associated with infamy ; they elevated Him, bared, 
in the sight of the crowds, which poured forth from the 
city. At such a season Jerusalem was filled with per- 
sons from most parts of the world. Those of the Jewish 
religion, and yet natives of Parthia, Media, Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pam- 
phylia, Cyrene, Rome, Crete, and Arabia, came trooping 
out to gaze at the Son of God. For hours did the crowds 
come and go. They all had heard of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
they had seen Him in the Temple on Palm Sunday ; 
they saw on that day a man descend the Mount of 
Olives, with a long stream of followers ; He was meanly 
dressed, with nothing about Him to attract the eye; 
His followers, too, were men of humble birth for the 
most part, and of inferior education, and the crowds 
which accompanied and sang His praises, were probably 
looked upon as victims of some pretender. 

We must remember, that many of the Jews then pre- 
sent, who were Greeks by birth, must have been men 
of great intelligence, with keen intellects, and acute 
reasoning powers, such as belonged to that people and 
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Orientals generally. Some were moved to better things, 
since we read of Greeks brought to Christ, tokens of the 
Gentiles soon to be gathered into the true fold, but 
these were the exceptions; and in the case of most, 
though the novel sight interested them, and they must 
have been struck by the miracles in the Temple, yet in 
the pride of human wisdom they doubtless said, ' These 
persons whom He appears to have restored to sight, to 
hearing, to strength of limb, are His accomplices ; the 
whole affair is an imposture from first to last, contrived 
for the purpose of gaining notoriety and public atten- 
tion/ Rumours had gone abroad, that this Man, who 
had been called by His followers the King of the Jews, 
had in the course of argument, made vaunting promises 
impossible to fulfil, as for instance, that He Himself 
would in three days rebuild the Temple, the Temple 
they all reverenced, and attended through toilsome jour- 
neys. This building, and its services, was to them the 
centre of the world and of worship, as Delphi was to 
the Greeks. At this time, owing to its restoration by 
Herod the Great, it was a dazzling and beautiful object. 
Its white marble glittered in the sun, and it was adorned 
with gold and precious stones. Yet this Man, said to 
be the son of a carpenter, whose native place was an 
obscure and despised village, presumed that He, un- 
assisted, could re-erect it in three days. Also they were 
told — it was a common report, and came from a quarter 
of authority — that He had broken the Sabbath, and thus 
desecrated their holy day; and not only so, but had 
justified the act and encouraged others to do the like; 
that He had done all in His power, to subvert order and 
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substitute anarchy, by openly abusing those, whose 
office entitled them to respect, and who occupied high 
positions, ecclesiastical and civil. They heard that His 
chosen companions were the dregs of the populace — 
harlots, whom He allowed to approach His person, and 
minister to Him, and publicans, whose employment 
invariably, and sometimes justly, exposed them to the 
hatred and contempt of all honourable men. They heard 
that His openly avowed intention was to overthrow the 
time-honoured and sacred law of Moses, and establish 
in its stead a system of His own ; that His claims were 
of the most extravagant nature, and were utterly at 
variance with His mode of life, and the character of His 
associates. It was true that He possessed a strange at- 
traction, as was evident on Palm Sunday, but the mass 
of educated persons in Jerusalem saw through His pre- 
tensions, and were far too intelligent to look upon them 
with interest. The ignorant rabble, who are always 
drawn by anything new, followed Him ; but few others, 
whose opinions were worth a thought, were duped. 
Nevertheless there might be extreme danger to the cause ' 
of law and order, if He were suffered, unpunished, to 
persevere in such a course. He had openly defied the 
ecclesiastical rulers, had created a disturbance in the 
Temple, had sent an insulting message to Herod, had 
befriended a woman who was taken in the act of adul- 
tery, and who thereby was liable to death by stoning. 
With all this, a mutiny might rise at any moment. It 
was, therefore, only wise, that all, who wished to avoid 
a sedition at such a critical time as the Paschal season, 
should vindicate the majesty of law, and shew the danger 
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of such, a precedent, by punishing the offender at the 
first opportunity. That opportunity had offered it- 
self. He had been known openly to assert, that He 
was the Son of God. He was thus guilty of blas- 
phemy, and by the Jewish law He could be put to death. 
He had openly set at nought the Roman power, by 
asserting Himself a King; and the Romans, though 
they tolerated any religion, crushed with an iron hand 
any movement of rebellion. Thus on two grounds He 
had rendered Himself liable to punishment. His in- 
fluence, too, was evidently on the wane, for His votaries 
were diminishing, and one, who had been with Him 
all along, and was a chosen companion out of twelve, 
had agreed at the first favourable moment to give 
Him up to justice. This must be considered an act 
of baseness, but one that was justifiable, considering 
the injury to society, and the risk which the public 
safety incurred by His presence. 

These are strange words, you may say, and strange 
thoughts, but you may be sure, that such thoughts as 
these passed through the minds of some of the myriad 
Jews, who were assembled at that Passover. On that 
day, the teeming population poured out of the city gate ; 
men and women, Jew and Gentile, came to see the end. 
They saw this claimant to divine and human honours 
dying a slave's death. They saw Him bruised and 
bleeding, slowly dying, and on either side of Him, 
a robber. They saw the hardhearted soldiers sitting 
at the foot of the Cross, down which His life-blood 
trickled ; they saw them, with many a brutal jest and 
laugh, throwing dice for His raiment. Can you wonder, 
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if you could have seen with their eyes, that they should 
have joined in the derisive cry, "He saved others; 
Himself He cannot save : if He be the Son of God, let 
Him now come down?" Can you wonder, that they 
wagged their heads, shot out their lips, and thrust out 
their tongues at Him, when they surveyed this end of 
One, who had excited such attention in the city and 
neighbourhood ? Can you wonder, that they reckoned 
Him as one out of many enthusiasts, who have made 
a stir in the world, but whose light has soon burnt 
out? Can you wonder, that the mob should look on 
it as a holiday spectacle? There is an ingredient 
in man's animal nature which delights in bloodshed. 
Whether it be the bull fights in Spain, or the gladia- 
torial shows of Rome, in all cases the temper of mind 
is the same. The nature of the East also is cruel, and 
•the Roman power had accustomed the Jews, as indeed 
all its subjects, to the sight of blood. If with us, 
a supposed Christian people, thousands will stand for 
hours to witness a public execution, it is not a cause 
of wonder, that crowds should assemble on a feast-day, 
to gloat their eyes upon His sufferings, who, they had 
been told, had tried to overthrow their laws, and had 
despised their religion. Some of them might have 
received benefit at His hands, but benefits are soon 
forgotten; and when one leads the way, many will 
follow. Calvary also was connected with death, there 
were burial-grounds close at hand; most probably it 
was a common place for crucifixion ; and thus the whole 
matter served to while away some hours, and was food 
for conversation. 
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Such was the outward earthly aspect of the Cruci- 
fixion. When we think of the reality, one thought at 
once is uppermost, the patience and longsuffering of 
God with sinners. Could we have endured to die such 
a death, and meet with such a return for centuries of 
love and mercy, if we could have avoided it? When 
the cry of mockery and derision rose up against us, 
should we have borne it? Yet the Son of God re- 
mained stedfast. He did not at once paralyse with 
fear that jeering crowd, by appearing with glory, ac- 
companied by twelve legions of angels. Though che- 
rubim stood by with flaming swords, ready to obey 
Him, though He saw the devil, as must always be 
the case, animating the population, and speaking with 
every word they uttered, yet the Son of God waited, 
bore it all, prayed for His murderers. Why did He 
do this ? My text is an answer, because " the wages of 
sin is death ;" because sin brings with it a penalty as 
sure as cause brings effect, and that penalty is death. 
Disease and misery, sorrow, sin, labour, death, followed 
from Adam's first sin. Imagine, then, the retribution 
belonging to the heaped-up mountain of iniquity, which 
every additional transgression has swelled and increased. 
The sins of the Jews, and the abominations of the 
Gentiles, the wickedness of the Orientals, Greeks, and 
Romans, the corruption of Christianity, the perversion 
of Churches and their extinction, all this mass, our own 
sin, and the sin of our children to the end of time, 
He took upon Himself, and therefore willed to die. 
How surely, then, can we say, "The wages of sin is 
death !" If by one man's one sin, death came unto all 
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men, what must be the due and just meed of the aggre- 
gate of iniquity committed during thousands of years P 
Before you were born, Christ had stripped Himself of 
glory and died for you, knowing, as He did, the sins 
you would commit, knowing that you would grieve 
Him, and often turn a deaf ear. Yet He died for 
you; He died that you might live. You had done 
nothing to deserve it, and nothing that you could do, 
could deserve it. No human life, however pure and 
excellent, could ever merit salvation from God. The 
death of God the Son, accompanied by unspeakable and 
awful sufferings, is an act of such stupendous love, that 
if all the good deeds of all men were amassed to- 
gether, they would, compared with this, be like a grain 
of sand to the great desert. He therefore offers you 
this eternal life as a free gift, on one condition, that 
you enter His service for the whole of your lives. 
Definite duties are attached to that service. You must 
lead a life in which self-control must be a guiding 
principle ; you must abstain from sin when it is plea- 
surable, be obedient unto law, and zealously perform 
duty, painful though it often be ; in fact, you must 
shew forth all those qualities which mark one who is 
in earnest. Do this perseveringly, and then when your 
time for service is over, and you lie down to sleep your 
last sleep, He promises you a reward. On the other 
hand, you have many temptations, you have spies in 
the camp, your own thoughts, your evil companions, 
suggestions of so startling a nature that they seem, as 
indeed they do, to come direct from the great enemy. 
His emissaries are fully abroad, they try to shew you 
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how unnecessary it is to bear all these burdens and 
hardships, that life was given for enjoyment; they 
ask you to leave your standard only for a short time, 
in order to taste the joys their master offers you, plea- 
sures which are intoxicating and delightful, not plea- 
sures for the future, but pleasures for the present, in 
fact, the pleasures of sin. If you do forsake Christ and 
enlist wider Satan's banner, you do receive definite 
wages for definite service, and those wages are death. 
Sin and punishment are inseparable ; punishment may 
tarry long, it may never visit a man in this life ; he 
may go down to his grave an apparently happy man, 
but he has given his service, and he will receive his 
wages. A man's evil deeds will surely find him out : 
God's eye slumbers not, His heart forgets not; the 
wheels of His chariot may tarry long, but they come 
at last. It is far better for a man, if in this life God 
punishes him, for then there may be hope for him in 
another. However miserable his lot may be here, there 
is an end at last ; but of the criminal, who prospers 
in all his wickedness, we may surely say, that God 
has deserted him, and that, according to the classical 
proverb, the ministers of vengeance, their noiseless feet 
shod with wool b , are dogging his footsteps. 

My dear boys, Christ loves you. For you, He left 
His throne of glory on high ; for you, He lived a life 
of privation; for you, He suffered the loss of every- 
thing that makes life happy; for you, He bore suf- 
ferings, which, if you were to see inflicted on one whom 
you knew, would wring your hearts ; for you, He died 
b "Dii laneos habent pedes." — Trench on Proverbs, p. 117. 
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miserably, with nothing to soften, but everything to 
aggravate the bitterness of death. Let me then ask 
you one return; Search your hearts this night, this 
very night look into the motives that lead you into 
any evil ; see what sin is there ; mark any one to which 
you are giving way, any one that is a cherished sin, 
and hard to resist. Resolve, with prayer, to fight 
against it; recollect that it brings death, and that 
though but one sin now, it brings many more in its 
train. Fight against it for your own sake. Remember 
also that it gave an additional pang to Christ's suf- 
ferings, and that it now grieves Him and quenches 
His Spirit. Let it be your offering, an offering for 
His sake as well as for your own, so that when you 
are called to die, you may be able to surrender up 
your soul to God who gave it, washed pure in the 
blood of the Lamb of God, free for ever from all fail- 
ures, all temptations, all sins, and may be received safe 
at last into the rest of the blessed ; to which rest may 
God bring us, of His infinite mercy, through the death 
and passion of His dear Son. 
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Cfrt QiBnvvtttxan. 

1 Cob. xv. 20, 22. 

" Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfrnits 
of them that slept. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive." 

HOOD FKIDAY, but lately past, spoke to us of sin 
and its result — death. It shewed us, that man by 
wilful wickedness abandons his post as Christ's soldier, 
deserts the standard of the Cross, and enters the ranks of 
evil angels. A man does not take this step for nothing. 
No action is without a motive, no deed without an end 
which it is intended to gain ; and the devil baits allur- 
ingly that hook, by which he strives to catch men. For 
there is a kingdom of light, and a kingdom of dark- 
ness, a treasure of love, and a treasure of wrath. There 
are fishers of men like the Apostles, who strive to win 
souls, and cause them to enter from the deep sea of sin 
into the draw-net of the Gospel, that they may thus 
be landed on the eternal shores. There is also one, who 
never tires of his labour, who varies his bait to suit 
the passing fancies and changing character, who is 
patient, never loses sight of his object, which object 
is the destruction of God's scheme for man's re- 
demption, and the destruction of our souls. He offers 
man the pleasures of sin, to be enjoyed for a season. 
* Preached on Easter Day. 
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And in truth, as we all know more or less, the at- 
traction is very great. How great must it be, and how 
terribly seductive, when we know that for thousands of 
years men have fallen a prey. Experience has shewn 
them, that a life of sin is not a life of happiness, and 
cares, which gnaw the heart, ever accompany them. 
"Weariness follows upon excess, and some new pleasure 
is sought when the old one has lost its charm. When 
the first flush of youth and hope is past, the joyous spi- 
rits become depressed, and derive little enjoyment from 
that which once delighted them. At times a voice 
makes itself heard, albeit it has to pierce the sinner's 
muffled ear, and says, € What will be the end of all this P 
Is this the condition worthy of an immortal being? 
Is this the end for which God created you, to lead a 
life of simple sin, only worthy of one, who has no future 
beyond the grave?' The angels, who guard the gates 
of heaven's high palaces, must look with wonder at 
men's folly. " Surely," says Solomon, " in vain the net 
is spread in the sight of any bird b ," yet the same snare, 
the same sin, entraps us again and again. The very 
man, who reasons most wisely about the sins of others, 
condemns their backsliding, mourns over their folly, 
marvels at their want of true wisdom as regards their 
own real interests, will fall himself as low, if not lower, 
than those at whom he rails. In fact, it is easy to de- 
tect flaws in the conduct of others, and very easy to be 
blind to our own faults. The mote cannot escape such 
sharp scrutiny in the one case, whereas in the other, the 
beam is small enough to be passed over unseen. 
b Pro*, i. 17. 
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Though for eighteen hundred years, Christianity has 
been preached, though generations have lived and passed 
away, though truths old and yet ever new, have echoed 
from every pulpit throughout Christendom, though God 
has been drawing men to Him, with longsuffering arid 
patience, though the impenitent conscience-stricken sin- 
ner, on his death-bed, with hell before him, preaches 
a sermon by his very agony and fear, yet the devil, 
the old tempter, still meets with his dupes ; and whilst 
we wonder how such hollow deception can mislead 
others, we are ourselves caught in the snare. Though 
the wolf's jaws are dripping with the blood of his 
victims, we yet are deceived by his sheep's clothing, 
and are ourselves devoured. 

We can imagine what it is to be in the wake of an 
invading army. "We should see fair homesteads pil- 
laged, smiling fields laid waste by the spoiler's hand, 
the road strewn with corpses ; some in the evening of 
life, whose grey hairs and wrinkled cheeks tell of cares 
and privations, and who have perhaps left behind 
young ones to weep for them, for months if not for 
years; we should come upon some young one un- 
timely cut off, whose head should have been pillowed 
in a mother's arms, and not have found its resting- 
place on the hard cold earth. This sight must to 
any heart of feeling be grievous and sickening. It 
is only that which takes place unseen at all times. 
Along the great highway of life are traces of the march 
of Satan's hosts. They make wounds where they can. 
They spare no one, young or old. They found entrance 
into Paradise. They destroyed one even out of the 
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chosen twelve. They march still onwards, and having 
brought death into the world, they strive to make sure 
their victory. They number amongst their ranks wicked 
men, who thus lend themselves to do the devil's work. 

This must be to the end of all things. We must 
expect the attacks of the devil, for they are part 
of our lot. "In Adam all die c ." Bodily death must 
come upon jevery son of Adam, and spiritual death also, 
unless he apply to his soul the precious Blood of 
Christ. When our Lord was on earth, the material 
outer world was at peace; not so the inner unseen 
world. There can be no peace to the wicked: the 
notion of sin excludes that of peace. Where sin is, 
there must be turmoil and discontent : but yet there 
was a sort of quiet; it was the quiet of death, or 
perhaps the condition of a prisoner gagged and mana- 
cled, whose glaring eyes speak volumes, but who cannot 
struggle if he would, and who perforce submits. The 
religion, the morality of the world, were in the most 
degraded condition, the power of evil at its height, 
when Christ came. But He took upon Himself the 
curse of Adam. He was Man, and hence He could die 
for man. He was God also, and hence He could bring 
together the justly offended Divine Father, and the chil- 
dren who had been estranged from Him by the devil. 

But to die for us was not enough. That was only 
half the purpose, which Heaven's high counsels deter- 
mined upon. In and by becoming man, Christ was to 
restore our fallen nature. Therefore did He rise again 
for us. Without the hope of a resurrection, we should 
c 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
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be truly lost and miserable. Without His resurrection, 
we could have no hope of our own. But He has gone 
before, and now, with His looks of love, He summons us 
to follow. The same Man, who was nailed to the cross 
on Good Friday, and gave up His Spirit into the hands 
of His Father, the same Man, who was buried in Jo- 
seph's sepulchre, is now in the highest heaven. His body, 
from which His Godhead was never separated, lay till 
the Sunday morning ; it slept a sleep of peaceful rest 
after the dreadful physical agony He had undergone. 
His soul was in the intermediate state, not hell in the 
sense of the place of torment, for Christ could not enter 
that fiery pit prepared for the devil and his angels ; but 
it was in the place where all the departed spirits rest, 
who are waiting the judgment-day. There was His soul 
also resting, His soul also joined with His Godhead. 

Perhaps too, as St. Peter tells us, He comforted and 
preached salvation to those old saints, who had believed 
in Him before He had yet come d , who had not yet re- 
ceived the promises, but who had seen them in the far 
distant future, and had died in trust and faith. What 
reverence, what satisfaction must have animated them, 
when they saw the gates opening wide and Christ enter. 
He was not with them for long, His work was not yet 
done; He must tear Himself away, and return once more 
to earth. But yet these just spirits would henceforth taste 
a more happy rest than before, for now their yearnings 
and hopes were fulfilled. The sting of death was removed, 
its venom was quenched by Christ's blood, and though 
His spirit was with them for so brief a space, as if has- 
d 1 Pet. iii. 19. 
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tening to finish His work, yet in this was there cause 
for rejoicing. He was their first-fruits. The gates that 
had admitted Him opened once more, and He issued 
forth a conqueror over death and hell. The serpent, 
which had struggled with Him, had bruised His heel, 
but had been trampled under foot by the Son of Man, 
the seed of the woman. His humiliation was over, His 
glory had begun* He came forth the Second Adam, 
our representative, the pattern type of our renewed 
humanity, the first-fruits of our race, the earnest of our 
own glory. He rose on the first day of the week, the 
first-fruits of the week. As He is the Firstborn from the 
dead, so His resurrection is the first of Easter days e . 
It was dark when He burst through the sepulchre — but 
no matter; the Sun of Righteousness had risen, and 
He, the True Light, who was to lighten all men, would 
now dispel the clouds of sin. Of His resurrection there 
could be no doubt. The soldiers saw Him, the holy 
women saw Him, the Apostles saw Him. The very 
care, which His enemies took to prevent the possibility 
of deception and imposture, only served to establish 
more firmly and indisputably, the certainty of the 
truth. But having established it by infallible proofs, 
He during the great forty days shews Himself only 
at intervals. We may conclude that there were two 
reasons for this ; — 1st, He desired to let the Apostles 
see that the intercourse between them (still imperfect 
as they were before the Holy Ghost had come down) 

• The very word ktrapxh, primitw, * firstfruits/ suggests to us the 
sheaf of the firstfruits mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 10, 11, and is acknow- 
ledged to be a type of the resurrection. 
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and Himself the glorified Son, could not be the same 
after, as before His resurrection. A change had come 
over Him, and their relation must be of a different 
character. 2nd, He desired to train them for the part- 
ing scene at Bethany, when He was to be withdrawn 
from their bodily eyes, until His second coming. He 
would still be with them, and near them, but in a spi- 
ritual way. No carnal touch was permitted to Mary 
Magdalene, it was to be the touch of faith, not less real 
but yet different. 

The very season at which He rose, seems intended to 
teach that truth, which the mind of man appears to find 
such difficulties in receiving. Any fable, however mon- 
strous, found credence amongst men, but the resurrec- 
tion of the dead was only mocked at. Yet creation is 
ever teaching it to us. The first country walk you 
take exhibits it to you. The earth is wearing now its 
resurrection robe. The changes in the life of the insect 
world, illustrate it in a most remarkable manner, and 
even the mind of a child, who thinks at all, can trace in 
these creatures of God, not merely His providence and 
love, but also the will that we should learn from them this 
truth, against which the mind of man rebels. Witness 
St. Paul's sermons at Athens, and look at the Sadducees 
who denied the very notion. It is somewhat to be 
wondered at, that intelligent minds should not, un- 
aided, have read that, which seems engraved with a pen 
of iron upon the material world. Again, the frequency 
of the figure of the Cross, had, before the time of Christ, 
been noticed by master minds among the heathen, and 
was worked out more fully by Christian writers. The 
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interpretation of types and figures may, it is true, be 
carried to excess, still there can be no doubt, that as the 
doctrine of the Cross, and that of the Resurrection are 
the highest and most precious of all, so they are most 
constantly suggested to our sight, and to our minds. 

I need not teach you that there is a resurrection, for I 
am not preaching to a congregation like that of St. Paul 
at Athens, but what you have to learn is that which is 
not so evident at first sight, but equally important. 
There must be for all men, a resurrection before their 
death. As says the Apostle, " If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above *." There 
must be a death unto sin and a rising again unto 
righteousness. Baptism prefigures this ; the immersion 
of the person in water signified death and burial. He 
quitted the font a new creature, having left his sin 
behind him, as does the insect, when it emerges shining 
in glorious colours from the covering, which, like grave- 
clothes, confined its motions. If you do not strip your- 
selves of your burden, that you may rise heavenwards, 
your condition is a sorry one, a dangerous one ; for daily 
does the load of sin increase, yet gradually, so that we 
hardly know that it does increase, unless we try our 
upward flight, and then we find how sorely heavy is the 
weight. ' Onward and upward 9 should be the Christian 
motto ; constantly to live as if it were the last day of 
his life. When he retires to rest, so to pray, that should 
his soul that night be required of him, he may render 
it up, unstained by unrepented sin, and duly set in 
order, that it may be received into Paradise. 
1 Col. iii. 1. 
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There is hardly a man living to whom, when death's 
summons comes, it will not, if it be unlooked for, cause 
a shock. A lingering illness, accompanied by much pain, 
deadens the faculties, and deprives life of some of its 
pleasures in the sufferer's eyes. But if we pray against 
sudden death, we must certainly prepare to meet it, 
otherwise we only tempt Providence. We have no right 
to suppose, that we shall be protected from that which 
is constantly occurring, unless we ourselves, by care- 
fulness and watchfulness, shew our readiness. There can 
be nothing so fearful in the shape of trial as a sudden 
death, for few there be, who on earth can lead the 
heavenly life, and avoid the entanglement of sin. One 
fact is very plain, that God provides for us all possible 
«ds to the great work. The example of Christ, the 
joys of heaven, the horrors of hell, the folly and risk of 
delay, the power of the devil, the love of God, the 
punishment for sin, are not these the lessons of Scrip- 
ture, and does not the Christian Church, by its varied 
and recurring seasons, strike the same chord and teach 
the same lesson? Christ's anguish and humiliation 
came first, His glory afterwards. This must hold good 
with all of us. We can never really know what plea- 
sure is, until we have first tasted pain. You would 
not value your homes, unless you were sometimes absent 
from them. Only he, who has been parched with thirst, 
can know the blessing of a draught of water ; only he, 
who has writhed on a bed of pain, can know the happi- 
ness of mere relief. So the Christian Church, which 
tries to imitate her Lord, and represent the Christian 
life, gives us the sorrow of Lent, culminating in the 
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gloom of Good Friday, that we may the more be fitted 
to appreciate the joy of Easter. 

To wilful impenitent sinners, Easter time affords no 
hope. If you have not striven to master some sin, to 
overcome some difficulty, if you have not gained some 
advantage over the devil, during this precious time now 
past, not only have you nothing to hope, but everything 
to fear. The words of rejoicing triumph put into your 
lips, must be not only unmeaning, but almost profane. 
Moreover, all outward acts, unless they are the proof 
of an inner reality, are productive of more harm than 
good. Christ's resurrection, to him who is still con- 
sorting with the devil and grovelling in sin, can only 
arouse remorse and dread. It can only tell him, that 
for all men there will be a resurrection, and that for 
him there is only a fearful looking for of judgment, for 
his soul and body. That which is sweet to the good, 
is gall and bitterness to the wicked, and Easter to him 
who is a slave in Satan's prison-house, is an awful, 
not a blessed time. There may be some among you, 
who are really striving to crucify evil within their 
own hearts, who are trying to lead an inner re- 
ligious life, who have kept before them the danger 
of evil, and the necessity for constancy. I trust 
there are many. To such, Easter time is indeed full 
of joy and hope ; they have been struggling to rise 
from evil. To such, the Sacrament of Christ's Body 
and Blood, when received, must indeed not only be 
a blessed strength for the future, but a pledge of His 
present love for them. Our work is not to halt. We 
must pray to carry on this His work. God hides from 
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us wisely whether our time is to be short or long. 
We should so live, that death, when it comes, has but 
little terror, and so live, that we may say, from our 
hearts, the words of Job, " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth: and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God *." 

f Job xix. 25, 26. 
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$tlu$*t xnits Sin. 

St. Luke xi. 24—27. 

"When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest ; and finding none, he saith, 
I will return unto my house whence I came out. And when 
he cometh, he findeth it swept and garnished. Then goeth 
he, and taketh to him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself; and they enter in, and dwell there: and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first." 

T^HIS most striking and instructive parable is related 
by both St. Matthew and St. Luke. Their versions 
are almost word for word the same, but St. Matthew 
gives one expression which St. Luke omits, and which 
is a most important one. Thus St. Matthew tells us, 
that the house, to which the evil spirit returned, was 
not only swept and garnished, but empty. 

We should consider for a minute the circumstances 
which called forth the parable : they must have ren- 
dered it more intelligible and impressive to the Saviour's 
hearers, than to ourselves. Our Saviour had recently 
cast out what St. Luke calls a dumb devil ; that is, the 
presence of the evil spirit inhabiting this unhappy man, 
not only controlled his actions and thoughts, but even 
affected his bodily organs. This fact helps to illustrate, 
with something of its terrible fulness and reality, the 
* Preached on the Third Sunday after Easter. 
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meaning of the word possession by an evil spirit. The 
Jews present ascribed this miracle to the work of the 
devil ; they were therefore guilty of blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, insomuch as they declared that His 
works were done by the agency of the devil. Our Lord 
goes on to say, that Satan could not be divided against 
himself, or else his kingdom, which must last to the end 
of the world, would fall ; and that when he, a strong 
man as it were, is attacked by Christ, who is stronger 
even in this world, the spoils in which he delights, viz. 
the souls and bodies of men, will be wrested from his 
grasp, and the armour in which he trust ed, deceit and 
treachery, will be torn away. After these words comes 
the parable. An evil spirit is represented as a man 
leaving his own house, and after wandering in an un- 
settled manner through various places, returning with 
others his friends, and finding his house ready prepared, 
decorated, and cleansed for his reception. 

This common every-day occurrence, is the figure 
which is applied to an unclean spirit possessing a 
human being. Its first reference is to the Jewish 
nation, for St. Matthew relates that our Saviour added 
these weighty words, "Even so shall it be also unto 
this wicked generation 5 ." They had disobeyed the law, 
and after all their warnings, they were unrepentant. 
The very style and moral of the parable, the very 
words in fact, prove that it has, in addition, an ap- 
plication to individuals — one, too, of the closest kind. 

Let us observe, first, that the spirit is called an unclean 
spirit, because as purity is divine and holy,. so unclean- 
b St. Matt. xii. 45. 
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ness is unholy and devilish. Next, to take the very 
opening words, "when the unclean spirit is gone out 
of a man." When, and how, does he go in the case of 
every Christian once in his life ? At his baptism. Satan 
does not, without a struggle, thoroughly abandon his 
intended prey ; he must be driven out. The finger of 
Almighty God is mightier than the finger of Beelzebub. 
When you, feeble, reasonless infants, but lately born 
into this world of care, were carried to the font of 
baptism, the devil was driven out for a time, at all 
events ; then life-giving waters were poured upon your 
brow, and there ensued a momentary battle between 
Heaven and Hell, the powers of light and the powers 
of darknesSi At the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, Satan went out from you, and fled, 
as he flies sometimes at the name of Jesus. The Holy 
Spirit entered your soul and made it pure for his 
dwelling-place. Your soul was in future to be His 
temple, consecrated to Him, set apart for Him. Just 
as the presence of Jehovah made the Tabernacle and 
Temple holy, though they were the work of men's 
hands, so the presence and grace of the Holy Ghost 
sanctifies the hearts and bodies of baptized Christians. 
The devil, I say, left every one of us at his baptism, 
but only for a season, with the full intention of return- 
ing at the first favourable opportunity; and perhaps 
he did not meanwhile depart, without some represen- 
tative and some ally, to bring about his return. There 
is an ancient belief, that God assigns to us from our 
early years, a good angel. It is this angel's mission 
to iratch us when we are waking, to guard us when 
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we are sleeping, to present our prayers to God's throne, 
to keep us in all our ways, to protect us from all harm 
of soul and body. Scripture, both in the Old and New 
Testament, puts this truth before us, and surely it is 
one full of help and consolation. Not that for a single 
moment would I put any angel, any created thing, in 
the place of Him who is our Comforter, Teacher, Guide, 
the in-dwelling and all-holy Spirit, to whose influence 
we owe every good thought, and from whom proceeds 
our spiritual and bodily life ; but God has willed that 
we should read in His revealed Word, how great an 
object of interest we are to Him and His angelic host, 
and that thus, we should ourselves be more vigilant. 
The more we believe and act upon the reality of 
spiritual beings around us and near us, the more 
likely are we to keep in mind heaven and a world to 
come, and so more likely to live for them. 

Moreover we may conceive, that there is near each 
one of us, an angel of evil as well as an angel of 
good. Satan, it is probable, despatches one of his 
myriad hosts, always ready to do his bidding, whose 
office it is to watch us, asleep or awake, at work or 
at play, to baffle the work of the good angel, to coun- 
teract every right thought, to throw impediments in 
the way of good deeds, to make wickedness easy and 
enticing, to make use of our fellows as his instru- 
ments, so that some foul suggestion may be dropped 
into our hearts, like seed into the ground, and there 
left to fructify, while its growth is assisted. Our weak 
points are seized and played upon, and all contrived 
with the deep-laid cunning, which is so gradual in the 
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carrying out of its plans, that our resistance is dis- 
armed and our eyes are hoodwinked. So in all our 
undertakings, all day long, and even at night, when 
buried in seemingly unconscious slumber, there is still 
the strife for every one of us; the never-ending con- 
test for us goes on, the ever-present opening for good 
or bad thoughts is never absent. 

When the devil has been driven out by God the 
Holy Ghost, he walketh through dry places; he has 
lost his home, his pleasure. It is not easy at first to 
understand what is meant by the words " dry places/' 
nor is it possible to explain it quite satisfactorily. 
More than once in Scripture we find the presence of 
the Evil One associated with a wilderness. Our Saviour 
was Himself tempted in the wilderness of Judaea. The 
Prophet Isaiah speaking of desolate and fallen Babylon, 
says c , " Their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
and satyrs shall dance there." It would appear, as if the 
solitude of the desert would place the persons possessed 
more completely under the control of the devil, and less 
open to influences of good from other men. . Some 
suppose the term, dry or waterless places, to be spots 
uninhabited by men, where there would be no one to 
tempt. The most likely explanation seems to be the 
heathen world, those men upon whom God's revela- 
tion and the dew of His grace have not yet descended, 
who are too easy a capture, and so afford nothing to 
destroy. 

The soul of man without God is, as it were, a wilder- 
ness of thorns and briars, inhabited by wild beasts. 
c Iiaiah xiiL 21. 
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The Evil One is restless, for such is the nature of sin. 
The ideas of rest, quiet, and contented stay upon 
God, are connected with goodness. All this is absent 
from the character of the wicked. They have instead, 
as their portion, trouble, disquietude, dissatisfaction, 
a ceaseless heaving like the waters of the troubled sea, 
which dash in vain, with a sullen roaring, their waves 
upon the shore, and cast up mire and dirt. So the Evil 
Spirit walketh to and fro, and up and down, miserable, 
hating God yet fearing Him, believing in His existence 
with trembling, yet having no faith, and cursing Him, 
He is only happy in the thought of ruining some soul, 
of turning for ever from God and heaven some one, 
who has given promise of better things, of inhabiting 
and making his slave some one worth capturing, whom 
God and Christ love, and whom the angels regard with 
interest. And so he determines to go to the house 
whence he came out at baptism. During the interval 
some years had passed: the devil's evil angel had 
been doing his best ; the boy or man had been, to say 
the least, sleeping when he should have been up and 
. doing d . The devil is going to try and obtain an en- 
trance unseen; he has ground for hope, that he may 
be successful, and when he arrives, he finds it empty, 
swept, and garnished. Attend to these words. Perhaps 
the soul was empty of evil, swept of Satan's presence, 
and garnished with outward signs of good; perhaps 
there was some hollow, void space, in which evil might 

d " Tranquillitas non longe distat a periculo." — Bengel. 'There 
may be a fatal calm, a mistaken quiet, which is the prelude to mortal 
danger/ 
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find a permanent home, though as yet it was not there. 
It is not unlikely, that the words mean, that there was 
distinct hypocrisy and formalism about this soul, that 
it was only garnished with apparent virtues and a sham 
holiness, that it wore the semblance of good things, 
but in reality was like the hypocritical Pharisees of 
that very generation, to whom our Lord addressed the 
parable, who were, as He says, whited sepulchres. To 
make assurance doubly sure, the devil goeth and taketh 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself. Christ 
here affords us a glimpse of Satan's kingdom. We 
learn that there are degrees of power and wicked craft 
among evil spirits. Some were more difficult to expel 
than others, as we learn in St. Matthew's Gospel, that 
the disciples oould not cast out one particular evil 
spirit, though they had expelled others : at that time 
the Saviour said, "This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting 6 ." 

There are different orders of the heavenly host. 
Some are more exalted than others, and brought nearer 
to the person of God. Every wicked system is a ghastly 
mimicry of something true and good, as the irregular ■ 
movements of a galvanized corpse mimic the move- 
ments of a body animated by the breath of life. 
We may conclude, that in Satan's kingdom there is 
an order of evil, a graduating scale of malignant 
wickedness and subtlety, contrived for the eternal per- 
dition of man. The devil's success is ensured by the 
craft, with which he lays his schemes to suit each one, 
whatever his age or character. So seven other spirits, 
e St. Matt. xvii. 21. 
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of proportionally greater iniquity, join with this devil 
to assault the house of this soul. These seven seem 
to represent to *us the seven* deadly sins, and, at all 
events, the infinitely varied and numberless snares 
which are laid around us. Also, they appear to be 
arrayed against the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit, given 
us at Confirmation. These seven watch for the slight- 
est fissure in the walls of the house; they need do 
no more; that narrow breach can be enlarged, till 
myriads of demons can find admission. They enter 
in and dwell there. That house, once pure, once the 
abode and temple of God, is now the abode and temple 
of Satan ; it is deserted by all that can save it from 
destruction. More hateful beings dwell within it than 
those which infested the guilty Babylon. Prayer and 
watchful perseverance might have saved it, but here 
there had been none. Careless security instead of ear- 
nest diligence reigned therein; and so the result was 
inevitable. 

There are many points I would briefly call your at- 
tention to. First, that as we cannot serve both God and 
Satan, we must serve one of the two. If our souls be 
not in-dwelt by the Divine Comforter, they must cer- 
tainly have as their inmate the prince of darkness. 
The absence of good leads inevitably to the presence 
of evil. The house was empty — empty, at all events, of 
good ; that was most likely the chief reason for the un- 
clean spirits to hope that they would find entrance. 
Thus, if our minds are not stocked with sound principles, 
and if we are not on the watch, we shall have ere long 
a mass of evil passions, beginning with thought and ter- 
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urinating in act. If a man does not sow good seed in 
his field, it is soon overgrown with weeds ; if he does 
not plant flowers in his garden, it very shortly becomes 
a wilderness. A character that is negative, one that is 
said to have no harm in it, and to go on well if left to 
itself, is as unstable and dangerous as it is common. 
The emptiness of real good, the want of energetic, 
vigorous, resisting power, of moral bone and muscle, 
render such a character liable to give way when placed 
under trial. Of misdirected energy there may be 
some hope; but remove this quality, and you sweep 
away all foundation for hope. 

Secondly, a person's relapse into sin places him in 
a worse condition than before. He, who has once 
emerged from the valley of darkness, and reached the 
bright light of God's truth, he, who has once begun 
ascending the strait and narrow way, if he falls, falls 
all the lower in proportion to his previous ascent f . 
A fallen Christian is in a more hopeless state than 
a heathen. He has exhausted all helps ; what can he 
do P what can he receive P If baptismal grace, if 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit in Confirmation, if the 
Body and Blood of Christ cannot save us, what else 
can? If, after having escaped the pollutions of the 
world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, we are again entangled therein and over- 
come, the latter end is worse than the beginning. It 

' Ex optimo vino fit acerrimum acetura ; 
Ex polchro angelo teterrimug diabolug ; 
Ex viro sanctissimo homo neqtrissimus. 

Cornelius & Lapide, in loc. 
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had been better for us not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than, after having known it, to turn 
from the holy commandment*. 

" Sin no more" were the Saviour's impressive words 
to the impotent man at Bethesda, " lest a worse thing 
come unto thee h j" and the strong and descriptive 
words of St. Peter remind us of the real filthiness of 
sin, for he likens one, who relapses into it, to a dog that 
returns to his own vomit, and a sow that is washed to 
her wallowing in the mire 1 . The fall of Satan is only 
a type of the fall of those, who give themselves up to 
wickedness. If the atoning merits of Christ, the means 
of grace, the hope of glory, the mercies and judgments 
which are given to all of us, are unavailing, then our 
final fall must be that of Lucifer, never to hope again. 
God pardons the repentant, but only those can repent 
who are moved by the Holy Ghost; and if He is 
quenched and banished, who will dare to speak of hope? 

Thirdly, notice that the evil spirits dwell there, i.e. 
abide there — make the soul their permanent residence. 
Contrast this with the opening words of St. Peter 
in to-day's Epistle, when he addresses his readers, 
"strangers and pilgrims k ."» In this world we must 
remember that we have no abiding city, because we 
look for our home above. Yet in the case of one, 
whose soul has become the house of evil spirits, hell 
has begun already, and the wrath of God, not His love, 
will abide on him for ever. 

Fourthly, notice that one sin may bring about this 

* 2 St. Pet. ii. 20, 21. h St. St. John v. 14 '2 St. Pet. ii. 22. 
* 1 St. Pet.il. 11. 
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fearful, this hopeless relapse. A single evil habit, if 
relapsed in when once repented of, takes to itself, com- 
bines with, other sins — brings them along with it as 
a necessary sequence. Sin has a multiplying power; 
and as no one, as a rule, sins a single sin, this is certain, 
that one sin, if we relapse into it after repentance, draws 
many more in its train. The career of any wicked man 
shews forth this truth, and I put it to you, whether 
some of you who have done really wrong, and have 
seen your fault, have not been struck by seeing how 
one fault has led to another, and that a worse one, — ■ 
how idleness has brought on deceit, how breach of 
trust has led to graver delinquencies. This, the truth 
of which our consciences can attest, proves to us the 
real personal existence and neighbourhood of evil spirits, 
who long to return, and seek to do so through evil pro- 
pensities. 

Fifthly, and most especially, remember that the Evil 
Spirit must be driven out forcibly. This was done for 
you at baptism without any effort of yours ; but as you 
all sin after baptism, and as repentance and God's 
grace are your mainstay in after-life, so remember that 
grace, and your own endeavours, must eject Satan from 
you and keep him out. There are times in our lives 
when Satan, of his own accord, quits us for a season. 
These are when any special religious act or ceremony, 
such as our Confirmation and first Communion, has 
touched us, and we feel drawn to God, and disposed for 
holy things. Then Satan departs, for a time, to lull us 
into a fatal tranquillity, and he is careful as a rule not 
to jar against us, by any coarse or decided temptation. 
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But he still considers our souls as his; he still, when 
weary and restless, says, " I will return to my house ;" 
and when he comes, the door-keeper is asleep, the house 
is untenanted by holy beings, and the devil and his 
associates enter in and dwell there. 

Oh, my beloved, think of this, you who are going to 
be confirmed. Recal the tribulation, the probation, 
and trial which your present life involves, and which as 
years advance must more and more befal you. Remem- 
ber, that the first duty which the Church Catechism puts 
before us is to renounce evil. When, in the early Chris- 
tian Church, heathens were baptized, they were, after 
a most careful course of preparation, placed facing west- 
ward, and then called upon, to renounce solemnly the 
devil and all his works, the pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh. 
This was the first point, which they had to accomplish, 
and the form of renunciation was very similar to that 
which you find in your Church Catechism. You have 
to ratify your baptismal promises, and to take their 
performance publicly upon yourselves. This renun- 
ciation includes all sin; not one is left out. To 
become Christians in a true and full sense, you have 
indeed to make a grave promise ; to be worthy of the 
profession and service of Christ, you must renounce 
the service of Satan. Take this, then, home to your- 
selves. God, to help you, will give you seven gifts ol 
the Spirit ; these will be yours, if you are in earnest, 
and then the seven evil spirits will not find an entrance. 
Let my words lend some importance, in the case of all of 
you, to your every-day thoughts, words, and acts. Only 
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once is the Saviour said to have driven out seven devils, 
for their number seems to signify something almost 
infinite. Moreover we are especially told, that this last 
state was worse than the first ; in fact, it is probably 
hopeless. 

Let us, then, take warning, for no one can tell, whether 
a yielding to slight temptation, may not be the open- 
ing of the door to the seven other evil spirits. To such 
as have been confirmed, and to those who will be con- 
firmed, I with special affection address myself. To the 
former I would say, Gird up once more your loins : be 
more vigilant, more earnest ; to the latter, Weigh well 
what you have to renounce, so that in the stormy 
assaults, which the devil and his angels will, in after 
life, make upon you, he will find your defences sound in 
the main, and, at all events, will obtain no permanent 
footing. There remaineth a rest from labour and from 
temptation, but not in this world are we to look for it ; 
to rest now is to slumber at our post, to imperil our 
salvation for evermore. 
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St. James i. 16—19. 

" Do not err, my beloved brethren. Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. Of Bis own will begat He ns with the word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of firstfniits of His creatures. Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren, let every man be swift to hear, 
slow to speak." 

T17"E learn from Eusebius, the Christian historian, 
much of interest connected with St. James. The 
latter was the cousin of our Lord, called His brother, 
the common Hebrew expression for near kinsman. He 
was the son of Mary, sister of the Virgin, and Cleo- 
phas or Alphseus,. and he had, besides sisters, three 
brothers, Joses, Simon, and Judas or Jude. He was 
one of the twelve Apostles, and was called, we know 
not exactly why, James the Less r being thereby dis- 
tinguished from James the son of Zebedee, who is 
styled James ihe Greater. Certain it is, that the 
writer of the Epistle before us, yields to none of the 
Apostles in saintly life and conversation. He was 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem, a distinction his cha- 
racter must have entitled him to. He presided at the 
first council of the early Church, which was assembled 
to discuss the question of the necessity of circumci- 
* Preached on the Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
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sion. He it was, who made the address to the Apo- 
stolic body, as the Acts of the Apostles relate in the 
fifteenth chapter. He it was, who sent the letter 
which settled the matter, and shewed the spirit of the 
Church on this point. So good and stainless was his 
life, so well did he justify his election, that even in 
those days he stood pre-eminent for one quality, a 
quality which all office and responsibility should carry 
with it, that of justice. He was called James the Just, 
His Epistle was written to the remnants of the twelve 
tribes from Jerusalem scattered abroad, not merely to 
such as were Christians, but were Israelites and Jews 
by religion as well as by origin, and it was written 
about a.d. 59. For fearless denunciation of sin, for 
forcible rebuke, for warning against imminent and 
well-merited punishment, for the necessity of practice 
as well as profession, for the need of definite resistance 
against definite faults, this Epistle is most remarkable. 
It possesses the graphic, vivid, picturesque character of 
Hebrew poetry. It is generally very easy to under- 
stand, and free from the parentheses so conspicuous in 
St. Paul's writings. This just and holy man thought 
of the coming destruction of the city, which his Master 
had foretold, and he longed, whilst life lasted, to avert 
its horrors by timely entreaty and admonition. His 
words, indeed, were so far effectual, that no Christian 
perished in that dreadful siege ; but the crimes of the 
people called aloud for God's judgment, and that judg- 
ment came. St. James knew it was deserved, he knew 
also it was near. If you remember this, and then take 
the trouble to read the fifth chapter, you will be able 
to see what was passing in the writer's mind. But such 
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plain reproofs disgusted and irritated the people in the 
year a.d. 62. That year there was no Roman Procu- 
rator in Jerusalem, and therefore no external civil 
authority to curb their mutinous tendencies. They 
slew St. James. He was killed at the time of the 
Passover, when there was a great concourse of Jews, 
and the Pharisees and Scribes hounded the people on 
to this deed of blood. James spake of Jesus as the 
Messiah, and the Pharisees dreaded further conver- 
sions. They therefore deceitfully persuaded James to 
mount the pediment of the Temple, that he might be 
seen and heard of all ; they encouraged James to ad- 
dress the people, and pretended eagerness to hear him. 
From that height they threw him down, and since he 
was not dead from the fall, they began to stone him ; 
but he, like his Master, and like the first martyr Ste- 
phen, prayed for them and said, "O Lord God, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do." At this 
instant, a fuller who happened to be standing by, killed 
him by a blow on the head with a club. This club is 
the emblem of St. James, as you will see in the northern- 
most of our three east windows. Such a barbarous act 
filled to overflowing the cup of national iniquity, and 
eight years afterwards, the city and the Temple were 
destroyed. St. James's warnings were verified ; the 
Judge no longer stood before the door b ; the Lord 
had come in judgment, after forty years of patience 
and long-suffering. 

It is worth noticing, that this same chapter furnishes 
the Epistle for next Sunday, which carries on the teach- 
b St. James v. 9. 
H 
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ing. St. James, in the two or three verses before the 
Epistle of to-day, condemned those, who held that God 
is the author of evil. God permits men to be tempted, 
as He suffers for a season the existence of evil. How 
could the good principles be proved, but for the trial of 
temptation P Blessed is he who endures, for he shall re- 
ceive the crown of life. But the source of the temptation 
is the Evil One, and the perverted will and perverting 
lust, which entices a man and draws him from the right 
path. The evil desire is the parent of the sin, and 
the sin brings death as its sure retribution, and con- 
sequence. As no evil comes from God, so all good is 
due to Him. He is the giver of every good gift and 
every perfect gift, or, rather, every good giving, (the 
Greek is hovus, in Latin donatio,) and every gift that is 
perfect (irav Swprjfia rekeiov) is from above c . Without, 
perhaps, pressing unduly the difference between these 
words, we may rightly infer, with some of our English 
divines, that the good giving refers to this present life, 
to whatever is needful for our souls or bodies — our 
daily bread in fact, be it heavenly or earthly. The 
viaticum, which we need in our journey through this 
world, is bestowed on us by God. Whoever may be 
the intermediate instruments, He is the ultimate, the 
true giver. This is a constant giving, day by day, of 
good things — good in themselves, though we may abuse 
them. But they are not the perfect gifts, because they 
are meant for our present needs, and are therefore 
temporary, not permanent and enduring. The perfect 

c Vide Wordsworth in loo. " A6<ris qua) nos bonos faciat, 5tfy»y/ua qu® 
nos perflciat." — Ghrotius. 
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gifts are the joys of eternity, the incorruptible treasures, 
the inheritance of heaven laid up for us, lost once, but 
now regained, and ours now in hope, if we do not forfeit 
them by sin. Both these classes of blessings, the pre- 
sent and the hope of the future, alike come down from 
the Father of lights, the sun to us of all daily light d . 
His beams shine upon all ; all can enjoy them without 
one defrauding the other. God is the fom and origo 
of every good. Evil is His absence, as darkness is the 
absence, the negation of light. With Him there is no 
variation 6 , no shadow of turning'. He changes ap- 
parently, it is true, but it is because we change. If we 
turn from Him, the dark shadow of eclipse falls upon 
us ; if we draw nigh to Him, He will draw nigh to us. 
There is a Divine continuity, an unchangeableness in 
His changes, like the system which marks His own laws, 
that sway the universe. Day and night, winter and 
summer, life and death, growth and decay, — these are 
mutations, but they follow fixed laws, which waver not, 
nor vary. He is the sun which never sets. If the 
cloud of our sins shut Him out from our view, we have 
only to thank ourselves. To our actions He has an- 
nexed consequences. If we leave Him, we walk in 
darkness ; if we look up to Him, the light will ever 
descend in a stream upon us. 

Of His own will He begat us g by the word of truth. 

d Grotius thinks <p<arwv an allusion to the Urim and Thnmmim. 

e irapaWay-f) is strictly an astronomical term connected with the 
sun's changes. 

f Mai. iii. 6, " I am the Lord, I change not." 

* Deut. xxxii. 18, " Of the Bock that begat thee thou art unmindful, 
and hast forgotten God that formed thee." 
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" Of His own will/' says the Apostle, because that will 
was all-powerful. He said, "Let there be light, and 
there was light/ 1 All the counsels of God, as regards 
man, all His dealings with us, are deliberate, planned 
before time was. Also these gifts are truly gifts — 
voluntary, unmerited, free. The holiest of men could 
never venture to lay claim to them ; but yet they are 
necessary, because, without His grace, we can do no- 
thing. He brought us forth — airo/cmja-ev, a word only 
used twice in the New Testament, and those two in- 
stances in this chapter, and with very different appli- 
cation. The first is in the fifteenth verse, rj 8k ajiaprta 
airoreXecBeiaa iiro/cvei Bdvarov, i.e. Sin, when it is 
thoroughly wrought, engenders and produces death, 
as a mother gives birth to a child. And so the 
great and loving Father has given us birth ; firstly in 
our natural birth, because He created us, but secondly, 
and most especially, in our new birth. 

He brought us forth by the word of truth. 

A multitude of thoughts flock upon the mind of one 
who thinks on these solemn words. God has adopted 
us as His children ; He did this at our baptism. Then 
were words of truth said over us ; words, too, ordained 
by His Son, the Word of the Father ; words, too, which 
are given us in our Bible, the revealed Word of God ; 
life-giving words, which placed us from a state of wrath 
into a state of grace ; words of truth, because God is 
true and not a liar, and His promises will not fail; 
words of truth, when Christ is preached, and we give 
listening ear. If we collect our thoughts for a minute, 
we see that the love of the Father was greater than the 
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care of an earthly father, deeper, more tender, than 
the depth even of a mother's affection. " When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up h ;" "Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son 
of her womb ? Tea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee, saith the Lord V God is our father and 
our mother. When we were sinners He so loved us, 
that He sent His Only-begotten Son to die for us. 
Even now He loves us, and His Son pleads for us. 
His Holy Spirit also still pleads for us. Truly, then, 
did God bring us forth, regenerate us to a second and 
higher birth, and for what end ? to be the firstfruits of 
His creatures. 

Such was the object of man's redemption. He is 
the highest, the noblest of God's creatures. He is 
possessed of language, of intellect, of a moral nature, 
of an immortal soul. That nature, too, did Christ 
assume, and thus raised it above the nature of angels. 
Thus regenerate man was to be the firstfruits of the 
harvest. The Apostles and the early Christian be- 
lievers, martyrs, and confessors were thus the first- 
fruits of the firstfruits, for Christ's Church, the Ecclesia 
Dei, was to purify the world, to sanctify the harvest, to 
leaven the mass of mankind, to bring home to them 
the blessings of that redemption and new-birth, which 
the Eternal Word of God wrought on the Cross for 
every son of Adam k . 

It is needful for me to say this much by way of 
preface, to shew the connection between the words of 

h Ps. xxvii. 10. » Iaa. xlix. 15, 16. k Bom. viii. 19—22. 
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the text and the preceding portion of the Epistle. Yet 
I feel how far I have fallen behind a fit explanation of 
this wonderful enunciation of Christian theology, for 
the " plenitudo Sacra Scripturae" is itself a difficulty. 
" Wherefore my beloved/* says St. James, i.e. since 
we have been born again by the word of truth, "let 
every man be swift to hear," i.e. first swift, ready to 
receive that doctrine of Christ, and His merits, then 
"slow to speak, slow to wrath." The evil passions 
not only do not produce, but rather impede, the fruit 
of righteousness, which is well-pleasing in the sight of 
God. Such an obvious meaning needs of course no 
explanation, but let us by no means be contented with 
such a superficial result. The words mean far more, 
and those, who have studied the Scriptures most deeply, 
have shewn effectually, that the readiness to hear and 
reluctance to speak which is here alluded to, have 
a very practical, various, and extended application. 

First, the Apostle St. James condemns, more than any 
other of the sacred writers, sins of the tongue. In this 
very chapter, ver. 26, we read, "If any man among 
you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his own heart, that man's religion is 
vain :" a text which called forth one of Bishop But- 
ler's finest and most useful sermons. Then, again, 
" Speak not evil one of another, brethren," (chap. iv. 
ver. 11); then, again, "But above all things, my 
brethren, swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oath," (chap. v. ver. 12). 
Then the highly poetical and magnificent passage in 
chap, iii., which is too long to quote, that commences, 
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" If any man offend not in word," and extends through 
many verses. I need hardly then remark, that angry 
words are not only those which St. James condemns ; 
he says, in good truth, that one of the ends, for which 
God regenerated us, is, that we should be swift to hear 
and slow to speak. 

Let us take these words and from them extract one 
lesson to-day. The silent harmony of creation, the 
mute obedience of the angels, have by early writers 
often been contrasted with the turbulence and angry 
passions of men. It has been quaintly remarked, too, 
that Providence intended man to see more, to hear 
more, than to speak 1 . He has two eyes, both, except 
during sleep, open. Through those eyes, impressions 
pass to the mind, for the objects of nature mirrowed 
in the retina of the eye, affect the delicate tissues of 
the brain. The ears, also, are ever naturally open ; 
open, alas ! to evil, but also open to good. But the 
lips are naturally shut, and thus that unruly member, 
the tongue, is doubly imprisoned. It is caged in like 
a wild beast, which needs a prison to restrain its savage 
nature. That tongue should be made our servant, other- 
wise it becomes our master. St. James indeed tells us 
that no man can tame it ; no one, in fact, can rule his 
tongue, without the grace of God to help him in the 
conquest of it. He takes pains elsewhere to condemn bad 
language, in the commonly received acceptation of the 
term, as profane, blasphemous words, and foul, obscene 
expressions. Such conversation is indeed blameable in 
Christian youth. The tongue has been made by God 
1 Vide Grotius. 
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the instrument for preaching His everlasting gospel, 
for winning nations from the enslavement of heathen 
ignorance, superstition, and crime, to the light of life. 
The tongue from the earliest times has taught men 
the highest intellectual verities, and led them to cul- 
tivate their mental powers. The tongue in ancient 
days was the main, if not the only, instrument of in- 
struction. For young Christians, the beloved of the 
Lord, to emulate heathens and savages in taking His 
name in vain, in polluting themselves and defiling 
others, is a practice, which ought not indeed to require 
notice from me, for it stands self-condemned. Yet, 
however, we all know that the impetuosity of boyhood 
leads you astray, puts you in the power of your tongues, 
which carry you away, until that, which at first you 
blushed to use, becomes habitual and natural. 

Such, the worst, at all events the most dangerous, be- 
cause infectious form of this moral distemper, must 
often be the subject of sermons to the young. To-day 
I allude to it cursorily. It is hasty, thoughtless words 
which I desire to notice, and to shew, that we should be 
swift to hear admonition, and slow to reply. Cornelius 
& Lapide, one of the greatest of Biblical commen- 
tators, has taken infinite trouble to bring forward 
the views of heathens on the virtues of reticence and 
the risks of hasty language. " No one," he says, " need 
be ashamed of silence under reproof; he may perhaps 
lament having spoken :" " nam nulli tacuisse nocet, nocet 
esse locutum." " Volat irrevocable verbum," * The word 
once uttered can never be recalled/ With the disci- 
ples of the school of Pythagoras, silence was absolutely 
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a virtue, and one of our neatest of proverbs, " Speech is 
silvern, silence is golden," illustrates strongly the virtue 
of self-constraint, which silence under many circum- 
stances implies. See Prov. x. 19, "In the multi- 
tude of words there wanteth not sin : but he that re- 
fraineth his lips is wise." Also Prov. xiii. 3, " He 
that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life ; but he that 
openeth wide his lips shall have destruction;" also 
xvii. 28, " Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is 
counted wise : and he that shutteth his lips is esteemed 
a man of understanding." It is quite true that this, 
like many other wise precepts, may be pushed too 
far ; that fact does not impede its utility when obeyed 
judiciously. 

Two points, then, would I briefly notice. First, gar- 
rulity, i.e. the tendency, (which with the young is apt 
to become a vice,) to gossip, to retail or tell with 
considerable additions, some of them perhaps uninten- 
tional, any report which may reach their ears. " Gar- 
rula lingua nocet ;" " Tacere quisquis nescit, hie nescit 
loqui." Most true is this of such a practice ; immense 
mischief is the result. The least evil is the circulation 
of reports, which have no foundation. Next, is the pain 
given by the damaging slanders, with reference to the 
character of any one of your number, which in every 
school get wind, and whether utterly untrue or not, are 
certain to find ready listeners. But most mischievous 
of all, is the insensible injury which such a practice in- 
flicts on the real truthfulness of the speaker, and on 
his careful observance of the difference, between what 
is truth and what is not. Exaggeration engenders, 
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naturally and inevitably, falsehood. The boy or man, 
who either from carelessness, or the desire to tell some 
amusing story of some person or event, alters, perverts, 
gives a different colouring to facts, is on the high road 
to lying. The foundations of his own truthfulness are 
subsiding, and he will become less and less scrupulous 
every day. Tattling becomes slander. Slander and 
speaking evil are uncharitable, and therefore unchris- 
tian. Slander is a sin injurious to the speaker, painful 
and cruel to the person whose character is wronged. 
Satan himself is the devil, the slanderer. 

Garrulity and unscrupulous gossipping is then the 
first point ; the second, is the inclination to make ex- 
cuses when reproved. To some this is a greater temp- 
tation than to others, and those, who are liable to it, 
would do well to heed me carefully for a few moments. 

It is my constant remark to many of you, that ex- 
cuses are not reasons. The latter, when valid, I am 
always ready to take ; the former, never. Qui lexeme 
s'accwe is a true saying. Whoever breaks some school 
rule, whoever fails in some lesson, neglects some duty, 
infringes some law of discipline, (I do not speak of 
still more important questions of religion and morals,) 
should try to remember St. James's words, " Be swift 
to hear, but be slow to speak." Before he opens the 
door of his lips, let him pause, and not reply in a hurry. 
First there comes, perhaps, the desire to stand well with 
the tutor, who is questioning or reproving; a desire 
harmless in the first instance, since approbation from 
those over us, may be an incentive to industry. Still 
this is rather a snare; and when a desire to please, 
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to retain regard and good opinion, leads to want of 
straightforwardness, then the desire is a source of great 
peril. There is also the natural dislike to reproof, and 
the feeling jof injury and anger, which rises in the heart, 
and which the devil takes care to encourage. Such 
a feeling is the more likely to rise, when a person is 
quick-tempered, or conceited, or proud ; and indeed pride 
or conceit very frequently bring forth evil tempers. 
Then, side by side with these, will be the wish to 
palliate one's faults, and from a perverted notion of 
self-respect, to deny the ground of the charge. 

True self-respect consists in avoiding what is wrong : 
it is false self-respect to make wrong appear right. In 
the same way, it is true honour to scorn and hate what 
is morally wrong and dishonourable : it is false honour 
to attempt to vindicate a character by doing what is 
itself wrong in the abstract, such as by duelling; it 
is false honour not to confess a fault when committed. 
To make excuses when reproved, is perhaps the most 
common of schoolboy faults. It is stimulated by the 
thoughtlessness of boy-nature, and it is more wrong 
than you are inclined to suppose. It fosters, and is 
fostered, by pride, vanity, ignorance of self, bad temper, 
morbid desire for praise. It breeds, in the speaker, 
want of care in his statements, it saps his truthfulness, 
weakens the virtuous, honourable, manly disgust at 
anything like falsehood. In the hearer, it impairs the 
thorough reliance on the word of another, which is 
of such primary importance in all social intercourse. 
There can be no true social intercourse, where the most 
complete, unhesitating trust cannot be placed on the 
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word of any and every one. Business intercourse 
may, to a certain extent, exist; social friendly com- 
munion is at an end. No one can over-estimate the 
pain, which comes over the mind of an elder, when 
he feels that he cannot repose implicit trust in the 
statements of a younger; when he sees that, instead 
of mutual confidence, a gulf intervenes ; when instead 
of resting content with the merest expression, he is 
forced to sift evidence before him, and to deal as a 
judge or counsel with a prisoner. The friendly, af- 
fectionate relation has ceased; the relation of anta- 
gonism and hostile dislike is likely to succeed it, 
when one tries to deceive, and the other to discover 
the deception. 

May such of you, as feel tempted to make the first 
hasty, self-excusing reply, be warned now. May we, 
who have the rule over you, be careful, never, by our 
infirmities, such as angry, hasty tempers, too stern 
questions and threats, to encourage excuses, by inspir- 
ing alarm and distrust. Remember, too, that in after 
life, you will find that all men, who have the smallest 
claim to the title of being honest and honourable, 
strongly combine in condemning insincerity and false- 
hood. No one who is a deceiver has any friends, or 
is ever respected. Happy it is that such is the case. 
It is only natural, since to all men, Christians or no, 
natural religion has taught, that the framework of 
society cannot stand where falsehood finds a place. 
In conclusion, remember that falsehood and insincerity 
are not confined to distinct speaking of a lie; they 
apply also to any deception. The giving of false im- 
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pressions, so to make statements, as to lead the hearer 
or questioner to conclude differently from what the 
facts would teach, is a practical lie. As a person may 
break the spirit of a law, though he keeps its letter, 
so doubly true is it, that a person may deceive, and 
beguile another, without absolutely saying what is un- 
true. This is a most dangerous form of the evil ; one 
which imperceptibly might gain a hold over many, 
and at last completely destroy their sense of honour. 

May you all share with me a love for truth in deed 
and thought; may all, as I am thankful so many 
do, shew forth that really heroic virtue of openness, 
candour, truthful integrity, and straightforwardness* 
May all of you crush, in and among yourselves, the 
slightest signs of dishonest work, quibbling excuses, 
lying, and cheating. May each one bear with manly 
silence, a just reproof; may each one learn to direct his 
tongue, so as to serve God's service, and the cause of 
truth and right. 
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St. Mask xvi. 19. 

" So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was received 
up b into heaven c , and sat on the right hand of God," 

T AST Thursday was the day of the Ascension of our 
"*"■ Lord, or, as the Prayer-book calls it, Holy Thurs- 
day. The day has been always treated with peculiar 
reverence by the Christian Church. In the fourth 
century, it was said to be of universal observation, and 
to have been observed from the Apostles' times. It is 
in one particular classed with Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide. In the Communion Service, a special 
preface is allotted to it; i.e. a short statement of the 
event, which the day commemorates, is recited before 
the Sanctm. This is to be done on Ascension Day, and 
for seven days after, and those of you, who were this 
morning at the early service, will remember this. You 
may also recollect the notice given out, that Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, were the Rogation days. 
Their name recals an ancient Christian institution, in 
the time of Mamercus, Bishop of Vienne, in Gaul, and 

• Preached on the first Sunday after Ascension Day. 
b iv§\ii<f>0ri t a word used in the Septuagint, of Elijah, 2 Kings ii. 10, 
and frequently of our Lord in the Kew Testament. 
c Elsewhere in plural : vide Acts ii. 34. 
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they date from the fifth century d . The use of litanies 
at other times was much more ancient. It was the 
custom for the clergy and people to go in procession 
and sing litanies to God, with fasting and solemn 
penitential prayers, on these three days. We have 
reason to believe, that all litanies were said in pro- 
cession at one time, but the custom was disused at 
the Reformation, for many reasons. 

In the fourth century, these special " rogationes" 
were practised, in order to prepare the minds of those 
who joined in them, for a devout observance of the 
great festival of the Ascension so soon to follow ; and 
also, it was hoped, to avert the wrath of God, and His 
judgment for the sins of men. You will notice that 
Proper Psalms are set apart for the Ascension, and that 
each one illustrates the day by some special type or 
prophecy. The Lessons also seem to have been chosen 
with remarkable care, and to be intended to impress 
upon all, the solemnity of the day. Moreover, the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel of to-day carry on the one 
leading idea. They are all most ancient, having been 
used by the Western Church from very early times; 
and to-day's collect, which began " Rex Gloriae," was 
in part once sung as an anthem 6 . But the stream of 
thought is now widened by another idea, one of hope, 
for during the ten days that followed the Ascension, 
the Apostles were waiting in prayer and patience for 
the Holy Ghost. Hence the period was sometimes 
called the Week of Expectation. 

d Vide Proctor on the Common Prayer, p. 288. 

e An antiphon used at Vespers on Ascension Day : vide Proctor. 
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Try and imagine the day, 1831 years ago. It was 
probably the 18th of May, in the year of our Lord 30. 
On that day, for the last time, our Saviour went 
through the city with His faithful eleven Apostles, up 
the rocky heights of the Mount of Olives. No one 
of the passers-by saw Him. From the time of His 
resurrection, He had only shewn Himself to those, who 
loved and believed in Him. The Pharisees, who had 
mocked and despised Him, the Jews, who had perse- 
cuted and crucified Him, and the Romans, their mas- 
ters, were not permitted to see His glorified body. 
Even those chosen few only saw Him from time to 
time. The intercourse between them and their Lord 
was to be now of a different character. It was not 
so free, not so unrestrained as heretofore. A greater 
reverence seems to have been shewn by them to- 
wards Him. He wished to remind them, that His 
body was no longer such as theirs, liable to suffering, 
and exposed to cold and hunger. It was free from 
the conditions that attach to ours; it was risen 
and glorious. He could, at will, shroud His glory 
from the eyes of beholders; as, for instance, in the 
country walk to Emmaus with two of His disciples. 
They thought Him then a stranger, who had about 
Him something very mysterious. His words and 
questions made their hearts burn within them, and 
roused a longing in them to have more of His society. 
Thus, when He made as though He would have gone 
further, they asked Him to stay, and He, who never 
leaves man till man repels Him, tarried for a time. 
During that scene, the familiar act and gesture, the 
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breaking of bread, opened their eyes, and they knew 
Him, but He vanished out of their sight. 

We may doubtless believe, that at times He suffered 
glimpses of His glory to be seen, for they were some- 
times terrified at His appearance. During this time 
they needed to be gradually weaned from His earthly 
presence. Their hearts had to be schooled in the school 
of faith. They had to be taught fully to believe in 
a risen and ascended Christ ; to be trained to bear the 
future. That future was no ordinary trial. First, to 
lose Him, their Master, Friend, and Brother. He, who 
had supported their weak faith, whose words were 
those of eternal life, who had shewn them a love pass- 
ing all conception, was going to leave them for ever. 
They knew not how, only this they knew, that they 
should see Him no more. He had told them, that it 
was expedient that He should go away. He had said 
that His place would be filled by a holy Guide and 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, the Holy Ghost, who 
would lead them into all truth, and be their teacher. 
Yet it was hard to believe this — hard to acquiesce 
in a certain loss, and to them, as yet, an uncertain 
gain. Moreover, they knew they would have to con- 
tend against every possible kind of earthly trial, loss 
of friends, want, persecution, imprisonment, torture, 
death. This was to be their lot, and without Him. 
With such thoughts they spent the forty days between 
the Resurrection and Ascension. It has been called the 
Great Forty Days. Of the many such periods men- 
tioned in Scripture it seems the greatest. A modern 
writer* has truly said, that forty days seems marked 
f Wordsworth in loc; Williams' Nativity, p. 241. 
I 
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in Scripture as preceding some great event, and pre- 
paring men for its coming. Thus Moses was on the 
Mount forty days before the Law was given. The 
spies occupied forty days in searching the land of 
Canaan. Elijah was forty days in coming to Horeb. 
Forty days was the time of trial for Nineveh. Christ 
was presented in the Temple forty days after His 
birth. Christ also was fasting forty days, before He 
entered on His ministry of love and reconciliation. 
Forty years after the Ascension, Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed. In those precious meetings during the Great 
Forty Days, the future of the Church was unfolded to 
the Apostles by their Master. The sufferings, the short- 
comings of Christians, the final triumph of the truth, 
were all revealed: He told them what pertained to 
the kingdom of God. On Thursday as it were, they 
were assembled in the upper chamber. It had been 
hallowed by the Last Supper, it had been the scene 
of many a gathering of the disciples. There they met 
to pray, to discourse with one another of the things 
past and things to come ; there they flocked, and the 
door was shut for fear of attack from their enemies, 
while every noise seemed the tread of approaching 
foes. Then suddenly, silently, in the midst stood the 
Christ. In like manner on this other occasion did He 
appear and give them His parting words. He told them 
to stay in Jerusalem for a time — a lesson of patience. 
He told them to go forth and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, to teach them trust in God's grace 
and strength. He told them He should be with them 
always, even unto the end of the world — a lesson of 
£dth. He promised them the gift of the Spirit; and 
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then they went forth from their retirement. We know- 
not whether it was day or night, perhaps the former, 
and if so, they must have passed by open shops, and 
knots of people, Roman soldiers, Pharisees, Levites. 
He was leading His followers, who, few in number and 
humble in their dress, escaped notice, while He was 
unseen. They go up the Mount of Olives, whose trees 
and vegetation were fresh and spring-like. They were 
a smaller band than that, which had descended it on 
Palm Sunday, and yet how much more really tri- 
umphant, for now Christ's sufferings were over, and 
now His glory was to begin. They go to Bethany, 
wondering perchance what event would terminate this 
awful, solemn day. There He lifted up His hands and 
blessed them, and while those hands, marked yet with 
the deeply-printed nails, were extended in loving bene- 
diction, the parting moment came. His last act was 
of love, almost as if He were reluctant to go. Their 
last look recalled His love. He was then parted from 
them ; He rose visibly to their eyes from the ground ; 
they saw Him mounting upwards. They looked with 
fixed and awe-struck eyes upon Him, and at last a 
cloud * descended and carried Him out of sight. 

Elijah of old was taken up in a chariot of fire. Christ's 
unseen chariots are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels. Elijah promised a double portion of his 
spirit to Elisha, but Christ promised the Holy Ghost 

* The cloud might have been angels. It might have been intended 
to veil Christ's glory from His disciples. The connection of a cloud 
with manifestations of the Godhead in Scripture is remarkable, and 
has been well traced out from the fathers by Williams, Holy Week, 
pp. 294—296. 
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Himself to His Church. And as He then went up, 
so will He come again at the last day. But then every 
eye shall see Him : not only a chosen few, but all men ; 
not only those that loved, but those that pierced and 
slew Him. He went up in His body, seen to His 
Apostles, to teach them, and us through them, that 
heaven is a reality for redeemed and perfected man. 
See what was the first thing St. Luke tells us the 
Apostles did : we read, " They worshipped Him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy : and were con- 
tinually in the temple, praising and blessing God." 

Let us earnestly apply this to ourselves. The collect 
for Ascension Day condenses such thoughts : " Grant, 
we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that like as we do 
believe Thy Only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ 
to have ascended into the heavens ; so we may also in 
heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him con- 
tinually dwell, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and 
the Holy Ghost, one God, world without end." Thus 
we learn that we must now, even now, ascend into the 
heavens. If we hope to rise in happiness on the last 
day, we must now, even now, rise from sin — now shake 
off the weight of evil passions and wrong habits, be 
free from impediments, which our own hearts inter- 
pose. There can be no resurrection to life for those, 
who are content to lie in the pit of wickedness. In 
like manner, there can be no ascension into heaven for 
those, who wilfully neglect all those duties which lead 
their thoughts towards heaven and towards God. And 
though this relates to all that distinguishes a Christian 
life, yet there is no part of our duty so necessary, so 
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calculated to lead our thoughts up to that third heaven, 
as prayer. 

Let me ask you all to be persevering in the attain- 
ment of this great aid to a spiritual life. I know its 
difficulty; I know also its importance. I know how 
hard some find it to* draw near to God. The more 
needful for them to strive now to know and love Him. 
"Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth h ," are the words of Solomon, words that should 
be engraved on your hearts. Do not cherish that fond 
and foolish imagining, that in after life you will find 
it easy to pray, easy to do right. Easy, think you ! 
easy, when your sins have increased in number and 
guilt, when the door of your soul is shut against 
Christ's knock, your heart hardened, your character 
formed, the fountain of your feelings dried up ! Those, 
who have known the terrible, agonizing struggle, which 
you may be laying up for yourselves, would cry to you 
with warning voice, to turn back from neglecting God, 
to look to Him, to remember Him. When we see you 
carelessly uttering the most solemn words, when we 
note, that you are praying to God with your voice, 
whilst your hearts are far away, we think of the 
coming days, when you will long, bitterly long, in 
private, with strong crying and tears, for these hours 
and moments which you are allowing to slip by. I 
think what your feelings would be, if God allowed you 
one glance into the eternal unseen world, and you saw 
this chapel filled with the hosts of the Lord ; if you 
could see God in Three Persons here, now putting into 

h Ecclts. xii. 1. 
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your hearts good desires ; if, as you look at one another 
and see nothing but flesh and blood, you could see Who 
is there also, enshrined in that mortal body — God the 
Holy Spirit. Reflect how you are quenching and griev- 
ing Him, when by acts of irreverence you steel your 
own hearts against Him, and increase your difficulty 
in prayer. These difficulties vary according to the 
peculiar character of each. Some say, that they find 
it easier to pray in public than in private; and cer- 
tainly the attention and reverence of a few in a con- 
gregation is likely insensibly to influence others for 
good. On the other hand, the presence of others is 
often distracting and disheartening to the mind, par- 
ticularly in the case of the young. You sit, stand, and 
kneel by the side of one, who is, perhaps, your friend 
and companion in work and play. His presence carries 
your thoughts rapidly to the last game or last con- 
versation, which you had with him, and when once 
drawn from God, these thoughts pass along to home, to 
the holidays, to some future pleasure, perhaps to some 
sin. When by an effort you try to recal them, you 
find how much you have missed of your duty to God ; 
that you have been honouring Him only with lip- 
service. 

Again, some, on the contrary, find, that when alone 
on their knees in private they seem more sleepy, more 
helpless, more exposed to the powers of darkness, more 
incapable of realizing God's presence, than when sur- 
rounded and apparently supported by others. To some, 
the presence of music in the service is a hindrance 
to devotion, to some it is the greatest aid. To some, 
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a plainly read service without a note of singing is most 
congenial, and most easy to join in with heart and 
voice; to some it is most monotonous and deadening 
to religious feelings. Some find their thoughts most 
apt to wander in the Psalms, some in the Lessons, 
some in the Prayers. It is plain that as all are differ- 
ently constituted, so what some will find easy and light, 
others will think a burden hard to be borne and a daily 
trial. If there be any of you, my beloved in the Lord, 
to whom prayer is no difficulty, — and there are some 
few who can generally pray, — be thankful for this, and 
esteem it as one of the greatest blessings God can give. 
You are on dry land, whilst others are struggling in 
the waves. The Church in this world, when she is at 
prayer, is truly the Church militant, i.e. fighting against 
the powers of eviL Likewise a boy or man on his 
knees is then most strong, for then God is on his side. 
Hezekiah, when he received Rab-shakeh's insulting 
letter, spread it before the Lord in the Temple. Thus 
the Christian's safest refuge and hope, in time of trial 
and danger, is first to seek God with clasped hands, 
bended knees, and eyes uplifted. But since a Chris- 
tian, who to all appearance is mostly weak, is really 
then most strong, for he is strong in the Lord, so we 
may be well assured that the devil will try a vigorous 
onslaught upon us. He will not allow us without 
a struggle to worship God, and to raise our thoughts 
from this His footstool to heaven His throne. Thus 
it is, that whereas we are not ordinarily conscious of 
much of the power of sin and evil, we become aware 
of its terrible strength when we seek God in prayen 
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Some say, that with the first opening of their books 
of prayer alone at night, thoughts, at other times dor- 
mant, will arise, — shocking and startling thoughts, such 
as feelings of hatred to God, of disgust in His service, 
of blasphemy against His holy name, of deadly sin, of 
foul impurity. Painful as are such thoughts, they 
need not cause great alarm, still less despair. But 
they should produce great watchfulness, for they are 
a most certain proof of one truth, which God forbid 
we should ever forget, viz. the real, personal existence 
of the devil. He it is, who poisons the well-springs of 
our minds by foul and wicked suggestions. He it is, 
from the horrible depths of whose fallen, though once 
angelic nature, proceed all those temptations which, 
like venomous reptiles, try to find an entry into our 
hearts when we have closed the door, and would open 
it to none but to Christ. 

But some say, that these thoughts increase, or that 
difficulties and impediments to prayer multiply and 
become worse instead of better ; and that the more they 
try, the less progress they seem to make. That is 
a mistake. These trials do not increase. If you really 
persevere, they diminish. But the more we try to 
pray to God, the more we become conscious of His 
majesty, of our weakness, of our sin, and the more we 
become aware of the gulf between us and Him. St. Paul 
himself appears to feel the abasement of his human 
nature more than any of the sacred writers. The 
nearer we approach the Divine Nature, the more shall 
we be conscious of the loathsome nature of sin ; the 
more our souls are purified from evil, the more pain- 
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fully shall we notice the foulness of the stains, which 
still cling to them. Only God Himself, only Christ, 
can know how dark, how loathsome is evil. If we 
think that our hindrances to devotions increase, and if 
all the time, we are earnestly striving to resist them, 
this very notion, paradoxical though it may appear, is 
a tolerably reliable proof, that we are really gaining 
the mastery over them by slow yet sure degrees. If 
we were yielding, the devil would take care to lull us 
to sleep, and salve over our consciences, for fear we 
should become uneasy. In proportion as we give way 
to sin, so we become accustomed to it, and therefore 
unconscious of its existence and power over us. 

Lastly, to see what are the chief hindrances to prayer. 
They are threefold : first, want of perseverance ; second, 
a substitution of feelings for prayers ; third, the in- 
dulgence of sin. Prayer is a habit, and it is a uni- 
versal truth that the energy must precede the habit. 
In order to pray properly, we must pray perseveringly. 
Our feeble efforts and wandering thoughts must be 
the training for the rapt and intense devotion of ad- 
vanced holiness. Perseverance is an essential for you 
all. No excellence in anything can be attained with- 
out persevering practice. You all know this. You 
all eagerly and assiduously prepare for some contest of 
bodily strength, skill, or agility. So of the mind, per- 
severance is the first requisite for solid, substantial 
acquirement. If, therefore, you would pray properly, 
you must persevere amid present difficulties. Do not 
be disheartened. Do not fancy that the absence of 
pleasure in prayer is a proof that your state is bad. 
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We are nowhere told in Scripture that we are to 
expect pleasure in devotion in this life. We are now 
in a state of probation and trial, consequently there 
must be difficulties ; we must expect them ; and though 
to some, who are young, it is] granted to taste delight 
in prayer, this is very rare — a special gift for which 
they must be specially thankful. To most it is a duty 
with difficulties attending it, and must be learnt in 
faith, as a duty commanded by God, as part of His 
service and His will. Be careful, moreover, not to 
mistake feelings, which arise at times in our hearts, as 
a necessary accompaniment of devotion, or a test of its 
truth and genuineness. When we are sorrowing, we 
know something of the support of prayer. When our 
consciences prick us, then our prayers and good resolu- 
tions seem to have a reality about them at other times 
wanting. When we are impressed by some outward 
solemnity and act of religious worship, then we are 
devotional in our feelings and aspirations. But these 
may lead us wrong. Devotion is an act of the heart 
to God, and if real, must be independent of outward 
things. Christ's most fervent and agonized prayer 
was at night, in the garden of Gethsemane. He was 
alone to mortal eyes, for the disciples were sleeping. 
As prayer is a habit formed by watchful, earnest 
perseverance, so spontaneous bursts of emotion have 
no necessary connection with its real character. But 
sin, after all, is the greatest hindrance to prayer. It 
is the true gauge, the barometer which tests our devo- 
tion. No one can pray and sin too, wilfully. Like 
the scales of a balance, if the one rises, the other must 
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descend. I am positively sure of this, that the chief 
and secret source of the difficulties, which beset a young 
Christian in his religious exercises, is the indulgence 
in some evil habit or feeling. This is why self-ex- 
amination is so necessary for one who is a communi- 
cant, and necessary for every Christian so long as he 
lives. The devil and our own hearts beguile and 
deceive us, and if we do not examine ourselves, we 
are a prey to attacks from without, and are far from 
knowing our true condition. Every communicant should 
take care never to neglect that duty prescribed in the 
Bible and Prayer-book, and to do it with heart-searching 
and care. All those going to be confirmed should com- 
mence the practice as soon as possible, and none are 
too young to use the short form in their Manual of 
Private Prayers. Without knowledge of yourselves, 
you cannot be aware, whether your difficulties in prayer 
arise from sin unknown to yourself, or from neglect of 
duty. As long as these exist, prayer must be difficult, 
well-nigh impossible ; the burden of the sin prevents 
the soul from rising to God. But if unknown sin be 
a bar to persevering prayer, what an obstacle must there 
be, when a boy sins wilfully, with his eyes open, and 
then with the burden, which he has of his own will 
taken up, tries to scale the mount of God. Such an one, 
as long as he sins wilfully, cannot pray. The sin, 
which perhaps crushes most effectually religious reso- 
lutions is unresisted, unrepented impurity. It is im- 
possible for that man to pray, whose soul and body are 
tainted by this most soul-destroying of vices. 

Let such of you, who feel great difficulties in prayer, 
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search into your hearts, and ascertain whether some 
sin, known or unknown hitherto, may not be the cause 
of that difficulty. If so, resist it earnestly. If you 
persevere, you need not fear the issue. If you look into 
the 15th Psalm, one selected for the morning of Ascen- 
sion Day, you will see how purity of thought and action 
are indispensable, not only for heaven but for true 
worship. We must worship God in spirit : we cannot 
do so if we sin. Neglect no means to attain the habit 
of prayer. As you approach the chapel before service, 
try to think upon what errand you are coming. When 
you enter, leave your worldly thoughts at the door ; do 
with them as do the peasants, who are seen in some 
countries to leave their goods at the door of the sanc- 
tuary, before they enter to ask God's blessing on their 
day's work. Do not take with you, more than you can 
help, thoughts of work or play. Do not look at your 
companions in order to rouse a smile, and thereby dis- 
tract them as well as yourself. Kneel down with closed 
eyes, and pour out your hearts in the opening prayer 
that all of you, I hope, say. Let that be said earnestly, 
with all the power and fixedness of mind you can give. 
Throughout the service try to follow every word. 
Every word you lose is so much lost, of service to God, 
and grace to you. Lip-service is hateful to Him and 
dangerous to yourselves. Therefore look at your books 
as much as you can; if you look off, thoughts are 
likely to come in, which check prayer. Kneel reverently : 
do not select the most comfortable posture, or appear 
to court repose, instead of keeping the faculties awake 
for God's praises. You have a share and interest in 
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every portion of our service ; so now, whilst you are 
young, try to accustom yourselves to habits of attentive 
thought, without which prayer is impossible, and ex- 
cellence in anything hopeless. Let your concluding 
prayer before you leave be earnest and thoughtful: 
ask God to forgive you for the shortcomings of your 
devotion. Never neglect your private prayers. A boy, 
who rises in the morning without asking God to help 
him, or retires to rest without commending himself 
to the Divine protection, tempts Providence, is chain- 
ing his soul down to earth, will in all probability fall 
into some deadly sin, or receive some severe sorrow, 
which his own heart may tell him his prayers might 
have averted. Do not merely not omit, but also do 
not hurry over on any account your prayers for your- 
selves and those you love ; God will punish you if you 
do. "Pray without ceasing," says the Apostle. To 
fulfil the words literally is impossible, since we should 
thereby neglect plain duties ; yet perseverance in 
prayer will, in the end, so sanctify every word and 
action, that at last we may hope to arrive at that con- 
dition, which has been well described as one, in which 
every breath is a prayer. We then, in fact, shall live 
to God. That will be a fulfilment of the words of the 
Collect. We shall ascend in heart and mind to God 
by conforming our natures to Him; we shall dwell 
with Him even in this life, and hereafter be received by 
Him in those heavenly mansions, which He has gone 
to prepare for us. 
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Rom. ix. 1. 
" My conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost." 

T*HE chapter, from which these words are taken, throws 
light upon the Apostle's earnest sympathy with his 
own nation, the Jews, and his readiness to devote himself 
for their sakes. He grieves for them, laments their 
rejection of God's promises, and their rejection by God 
which necessarily followed. He explains the reasons 
of their blindness, viz. want of faith and want of obe- 
dience. St. Paul says at the end of the first verse, 
most impressively, that he tells the real truth, and 
that his conscience while he writes these words, bears 
him witness in the Holy Ghost ; in other words, that 
his conscience is moved, regulated, influenced, by the 
power and guidance of the Holy Ghost — for such is the 
signification of the word ' in' here, ' iv' in the Greek. 

On the subject of " conscience" — a most difficult and 
most important one — I desire to preach to you, as 
simply as I can ; and you will see how suitable is the 
question to us here assembled upon this great feast- 
day. The word * conscience* only occurs once in the 
Old Testament, in the Book of Ecclesiastes, chap. x. 
ver. 20, and even there you will not find it in the 
• Preached on Whit-Sunday. 
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text, where the word is ' thought,' but will see it in the 
margin. In the New Testament it is often to be met 
with. It has three different aspects. Firstly, the power 
of distinguishing between a good and a bad action, 
a power implanted in the mind by God Himself. This is 
not traceable directly to revelation, but yet it is equally 
derived from Him, who is the Fountain-head of every 
good, generous, pure impulse in the human heart. It 
belongs to what is called natural religion, i.e. devo- 
tional feelings and aspirations after goodness, truth, and 
virtue, which existed in heathen minds, and which are 
apart from God's formal revelation of His will and law. 
All men have had a law. Its existence is as old as 
the world. The precise and detailed law given through 
Moses was added because of transgressions. We should 
observe, therefore, that man has not been left to him- 
self by God ; he is not abandoned to the tumultuous fury 
of passion and temptation, but he has an internal check, 
which we call conscience. This conscience, as Bishop 
Butler admirably shews b , helps man to live accord- 
ing to his true nature. There is a wide and grave dif- 
ference between the loose modern meaning and the true 
and real meaning of the word ' nature/ The former 
generally means the strongest passion, which, for the 
time being, reigns supreme. We say that it is natural 
to do such and such a thing ; meaning thereby, that 
we are tempted to do it, and that we yield. Thus the 
word ' nature* has only a partial meaning ; it stands 
only for a portion of the whole man : but the true and 
classical force of the word expresses the whole mental 
b Sermons on Human Nature. 
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and moral condition of a man, in conformity with 
which a man must act, if he can be said really to act 
naturally. Even if a man is not a Christian, he yet, 
if he be truly wise, must notice, that it is not to his 
real interest to yield to passion and to be the slave of 
vice; that in fact it is to our own interest to resist 
sin, and thus to avoid its certain consequences. We 
should also never forget that religion and worship are 
natural. This is taught us by the history of the world. 
Not to believe in a Divine Being is an affront to rea- 
son ; not to acknowledge a power in the universe, not 
to recognise physical and moral laws, at work around 
us and in us, is the characteristic of fools, and not of 
intelligent men. This ' conscience* may be considered 
as dealing with general principles ; as drawing a clear 
and sharp line between the right and true, and the 
wrong and false ; as upholding and acquiescing in one, 
and repudiating the other : or it may be viewed in its 
individual aspect, as the conscience of each individual 
man, which criticises his actions, reprobates and passes 
judgment on one act, and approves another. Under 
either aspect the laws of morality are immutable and 
eternal. Truth is external, profounder than the trow- 
ings each man can attain to, above and beyond his 
loftiest speculations. So also morality was brought 
down by God to the garden of Eden, and commends 
itself to the mind of each man, whose nature has not 
been distorted by sin and debasement. 

Thus, I say, in every son of Adam there is a principle 
at work, which reproaches and tends to check evil, 
and shews and justifies what is right. The most clear 
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and instructive allusion to this testimony of conscience 
amongst the heathen is found in this Epistle of St. 
Paul, chap. ii. ver. 14. To us this should come with 
greater weight, if we consider what we lose, by now 
giving way to temptation. Thus, even if we be said 
to live according to nature, we must act like reasonable 
beings ; otherwise we allow one portion of our being, 
viz. passion, to reign supreme over the whole. Then 
the law of conscience interposes, serves to balance the 
different forces and powers of our being, checks one, 
gives increased strength to the other. So the nature 
of man pre-supposes the existence of conscience and 
resistance to sin. 

But secondly, this conscience may be defiled, so that 
it fails to do its office aright. Under this condition 
stages of deterioration can be noticed. First, when it is 
intermittent, uncertain ; when it is so much under the 
influence of impetuous passions, that its impulses are 
at one time for good, at another for evil, so that it 
ceases to be a trustworthy guide. Second, when it is 
deadened and hardened, " seared," as St. Paul says c , 
"with a red-hot iron," so that there is no real life, 
no circulation, no principle at work within it ; but it 
is mute, blunted, and leaves its possessor to carry about 
with him the corpse of a once noble birthright. The 
loss of a good conscience is a religious and moral 
shipwreck; it allures a man to denial of his God. 
Many of the gravest religious errors are traceable to, 
or accompanied by, a conscience blunted by sin ; " fons 
haBreseos mala conscientia." One who grossly violates 

c 1 Tim. iv. 2. 
K 
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God's laws, practically denies Him in his life, and will 
soon deny Him with his lips. This is a sad condition, 
but the third is worst of all ; a state hopeless, degraded 
to the last extent, a living death, a mockery of life. 
It is what may be called a perverted conscience. He, 
in whose heart exists such a faculty, is indeed to be 
pitied. The conscience is transformed into something 
devilish d . It puts bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter. It says, "Evil, be thou my good !" It ab- 
solutely dares to tamper with the very names of things, 
to robe demons in shining garments, and call them 
angels of light. A man in such a condition is as near 
the state of a devil as any one can be, as long as he is 
permitted by God to live on this earth; indeed, it 
would not perhaps be too much to say, that he was pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit. Such a fearful change, such 
a fouling of the stream that has flowed from God, such 
a moral devastation, is, as a rule, to be noticed only in 
the most brutalized and degraded of men, who have 
all the vices with none of the virtues of a savage, who 
have lost every refining sentiment, and who are cor- 
rupt to the very heart. Historians have told us, that 
under certain crises in a nation's life, during some 
dreadful scourge, such as a plague or an insurrection, 
human nature has completely changed. Evil has be- 
come its good, and every natural sentiment is scorched 
up for the time. We know, that such a ghastly 
phase of Satanic influence over man, prevailed at one 
of our penal settlements a few years back, to which 
only hardened felons were sent. It was there the 
d Isa. v. 20. 
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custom to change the very names of things, and to 
call the most fearful sins virtues. 

These are three stages of the human conscience — 
stages of change and degradation — which may come 
upon all, but which are, perhaps, more frequently 
noticeable in. the case of heathens. It has been truly 
shewn by a modern and living writer e , that the lan- 
guage of a nation teaches us their history. When men 
cease to hold certain truths and practise certain vir- 
tues, the names for these will die out of their language 
altogether. It will be a work of time, but drop out 
they will at last. As savages exhibit to us the ruin of 
a better race, as each one is, as it were, a wreck of the 
past, so their very language tells the same tale. In 
like manner, if we could read the hearts of all men, we 
should see, that their conscience would instruct us as to 
their moral and religious state. The healthiness and 
sensitiveness, or the deadness and perversion, of such 
a secret impulse, would guide us to the condition of its 
owners. Conscience ! How has this noble name been 
abused by men in all ages ! How has it ministered to 
avarice, extortion, lust, pride, revenge, cruelty, and 
persecution ! How has it been forced to throw its cloak 
around deeds as dark as the bottomless pit! Surely 
we might say of conscience, what the brave French- 
woman said of liberty, when on the scaffold, "What 
deeds are done in thy name !" No principle has been 
more depraved, more falsified, more sinned against. 

But, indeed, many a man may be misled by his con- 

• Dean Trench, Study of Words, p. 17. 
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science, unknown to himself. It is a common thing, 
to say that a person is conscientious, though he may 
be committing acts, which we consider wrong in the 
abstract. Actions, of course, must be considered as 
regards their own nature, and also with reference to 
the person who does them. A man may be more 
sinful than his acts would lead us to suppose ; or, on 
the other hand, from imperfect knowledge, impetuosity, 
ignorance, he may without premeditation do that, from 
which clearer knowledge and thought would have saved 
him. A man may injure his conscience by keeping 
too exclusively in mind one object or end to gain, 
good, perhaps, in itself, but still not to be sought after 
by wrong means. A man, who looks stedfastly out of 
a window, sees the distant landscape, takes it in, but sees 
not the trees, the flowers, the pebbles near at hand. 
So if we look at one side only, our powers of discern- 
ment become weakened, our view uncertain, our con- 
science unequal to the demands upon it. Christ said 
to His followers, that the days would come, when they, 
who killed them, would imagine they were doing 
God service. It was thought, strange to say, that 
a Gospel of peace and love could be carried by the 
sword-point ; that truth would win men's hearts, and 
reign supreme over their natures, by the dread of the 
stake and the axe. Yet it is most instructive to ob- 
serve in Church history, that the rightful hatred for 
grievous error and false doctrine, the desire to preserve 
the truth uncorrupted, gradually led to the Inquisition, 
and the bloody scenes which disgraced the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth. However tender- 
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hearted and amiable a man might be, as our own 
Cranmer, still the cause of God's Church was sup- 
posed to be furthered, and her Divine Founder to be 
pleased, by the burning and torturing of heretics. If 
men forget, that not only the end must be good but the 
means also, they will assuredly go wrong, their con- 
science will be narrowed and warped, and become un- 
trustworthy even on important points. 

Next, familiarity with evil has a very injurious effect 
on the conscience and character. If a man lives among 
others whose principles are unsound, whose thoughts are 
impure, whose language is profane and filthy, who are 
scoffers at religion, and despise all the restraints of 
morality and law, it is difficult to suppose, that he will 
escape from such companionship undefiled. His soul 
will be tainted with the immoral atmosphere; his 
acuteness of discernment between right and wrong 
will lose its sharp edge ; he will be accustomed to as- 
sociate such sins as a necessary part of man, and see 
them perhaps in combination with agreeable qualities ; 
he will think them less and less wrong, and though 
he may not actually fall into them himself, yet at all 
events he will not view them with the hatred, which 
he possessed in days, when he was less familiar with 
the power and variety of evil. 

Next, the traditions under which we have been 
brought up, the associations of our childhood, exercise, 
for a long time at all events, a considerable effect in 
the training of the conscience. This is a question of 
the highest importance ; one which all elders, all who 
have to do with children, whether parents, teachers, 
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elder brothers, should remember. If children hear 
their parents making light of the difference between 
truth and falsehood, or when it serves their own con- 
venience not scrupling to tell a lie, then those children 
will most likely grow up indifferent to the sin of false- 
hood, the dishonour of deception, and the unspeakable 
preciousness of truth. If they reverence their parents, 
naturally imitate them, naturally look up to them, as 
models, their consciences will be at all events partially 
untrustworthy, and not likely to lead them or keep 
them aright. If parents, in the hearing of their chil- 
dren, speak lightly of what is confessedly sinful, all 
their teaching will be neutralized, the tenderness of 
their children's consciences weakened, their integrity 
impaired. The child will grow up to manhood, de- 
ficient in his power of appreciating the distinction 
between right and wrong doing. He will be tender 
towards vice, perhaps fall into it himself. 

Also the personal peculiarities of each one of us, from 
whatever cause they spring, do very much influence our 
consciences. Our line of reading, our friends, our habits 
of mind and body, some trial that has befallen us, some 
blessing we have received, some small, seemingly chance 
circumstance, affect this delicate, subtle, cunning in- 
strument, throw it out of tune, make it discordant and 
jangling, instead of sweet and harmonious. The straight 
line soon becomes a curve, and by degrees so slow as to 
be inappreciable. At first, it is impossible to say how 
apparently slight are the causes, which regulate this 
faculty in us which wo call " conscience," the faculty 
of passing judgment on words, deeds, and thoughts, 
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of deciding which are right and which are wrong, 
which to be followed, which avoided. 

What I have told you may lead you to think, that the 
conscience is an uncertain guide, and that it may after 
all lead even those, who are well intentioned, not merely 
into mistakes, but into faults, even into sins. It is even 
so. From the causes I have mentioned, from personal 
peculiarities, example of others, long association, pre- 
judices, the habit of considering only one side of 
a subject, we may do that which is decidedly wrong, 
and yet at the time wish to be in the right. This is 
only to be expected. Hvery faculty, which we have, 
is influenced by our own individual natures, just as 
water is tinged by the soil through which it trickles. 
The character of St. Paul, before his conversion, is an 
illustration of this. He tells us, that he had thought it 
right to persecute Christians, to fight blindly against 
Christ and His Church. He acted at the time according 
to the dictates of his conscience. Ignorant hatred led 
him to perpetrate cruelties, with the view to uproot 
the rising sects of Christians, with the intent to ad- 
vance and strengthen his own, the Jewish faith. When 
his heart had been enlightened, and his conscience puri- 
fied, he saw that he had been dashing himself impo- 
tently against that Stone, over which no man will 
prevail. Also, cases may, but seldom do occur, in which 
duties appear to clash, and we cannot obey one without 
disobeying the other. These are what are called ques- 
tions of casuistry, which involve the difficulty of deciding 
between conflicting duties. Some of our ablest divines, 
such as Sanderson and Taylor, have written at length 
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upon such points, and given suggestions to help a per- 
son placed in such a strait. But few come in contact 
with their difficult and abtruse works, and, happily, 
such perplexities seldom arise. When they do, you 
should act thus. Pray to the great God to help and 
guide you aright, to enable you to see what is the 
course, which duty should demand of you to follow. 
When you have done so, have given time for con- 
sideration, have prayed earnestly, and have really en- 
deavoured and desired to be guided by strict principle, 
you can decide. 

It is said that second thoughts are best. Very 
likely they are, on questions of prudence ; upon ques- 
tions of morals and strict duties, I doubt very much 
whether second thoughts are best. If a person has 
before him a plan to which he inclines strongly, but 
from which prudence and worldly wisdom dissuade 
him, it is likely that further consideration will lead 
him to take the course which prudence suggests. But 
in questions of morals, it is very probable, that other 
and lower motives come in, to shake a decision once 
formed, when the glow of prayer was still warm in the 
heart, when the light of the Spirit was shining in the 
soul, and when first thoughts were safest, truest, and 
most in accordance with the guidance of God. I am 
confident that a holy and pure life, true religious and 
moral principles, practical piety, truthfulness, and in- 
tegrity, as they refine the very manners of a person, 
so they sharpen the understanding, and correct the 
judgment. I would far rather follow the counsel of 
one inferior in mental power, but who is single-hearted 
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and looks to God, than one, more gifted in mind, but 
less secure and sound in principle. A man, who is 
prayerful and religious, who goes straight to his point, 
and who always determines to do right, without fear 
of consequences, is not often troubled with questions 
of casuistry, and his advice is generally to be followed. 
But why is this, you may enquire ; and this brings 
me to my last, my most important point. It is be- 
cause the conscience of such an one is assisted by the 
Holy Ghost. Without the Spirit, the conscience is 
indeed untrustworthy. Since even Christians, bap- 
tized in infancy, confirmed, and partaking of the 
Holy Communion, are misled by their own failings 
and faults, how likely that, without the Divine Com- 
forter and Guide, a man may go wrong and fall into 
evil. St. Paul in the text says, " My conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost." The Holy 
Spirit is our strengthening guide. The Holy Spirit, 
through Christ's ordained means of grace, sustains, 
invigorates our whole nature. In a young child, the 
parent or teacher can see and can appeal to a growing 
principle, which can be traced, can be worked upon, 
even amidst the tendencies to sin, which exist in the 
very young. What are these good impulses, these 
sentiments, that respond to advice, but the capacity, 
which the Holy Ghost placed in the soul. Think of 
the deeds of faith, the devoted lives, the peaceful 
deaths, which for centuries have brightened the world, 
and have saved that world from the anger of God. 
That which has leavened society, is the power of the 
Holy Ghost working in men's consciences. Chris- 
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tianity has met heathendom in every ground, and 
vanquished it. This is the power of the Holy Ghost. 
This is owing to Him, whose festival we celebrate to- 
day. He is the Giver of natural life, who moved at 
the hour of chaotic darkness upon the waters. He 
called animal and vegetable life into existence. He 
moved holy men to write truths that will live for ever. 
He now inhabits the Church. He sanctifies every living 
member within her pale. He is the sanctifier f of 
their morals, the purifier of their intellects, the vital in- 
fluence of their souls. The conscience, through Him, be- 
comes a living energetic agent ; the conscience, through 
Him, can see with clearness the path of duty, and can 
tear away the tanglement of sophistry, which Satan 
may contrive to blind and delude his votaries. The 
Holy Ghost enters us at our baptism, inhabits our souls 
and bodies, permeates them as the principle of life, 
which extends through our fleshly frames. It is thus that 
we become holy in God's sight. It is thus that sins 
of the flesh become in Christians so exceeding sinful, 
because they are a pollution of the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. We have it in our power to retain Him to be 
our life and light ; we may also grieve, crush, quench 
Him, so that He departs from this defiled and loath- 
some tabernacle. 

The hymn from the Ordination Service, which is 
more or less familiar to you all, and which is always 
sung in this chapel on Trinity Monday, will illustrate, 
how varied are the offices of the Holy Spirit, how His 
presence indeed is the strength of all men, and that it 
1 Rom. viil 12—14; Eph. v. 9; Gal. y. 16, 17. 
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was expedient even for Christ to go away, that the 
Comforter might come. 

The Holy Spirit is to be the guide of your conscience, 
and if you pray and try to do right, He will aid 
and help you in every moment of your daily lives. He 
is the life of your life ; without Him you are dead in 
very deed. Thus it is that blasphemy against Him is 
unpardonable. It is not that God refuses to pardon 
sin, but it is because the rejection of the Holy Spirit 
removes from us every principle of good. It is only 
through God's grace that we can repent : no one can 
of himself turn to God. If, then, we do despite to 
the Holy Spirit of grace, if by repeated acts of sin 
and irreverence, we expel Him and quench His heavenly 
light, if, notwithstanding warnings, we close our eyes 
and harden our hearts, then we sign our own irretriev- 
able death-warrant, we put away from us hope and 
salvation, we accept, of our own accord, eternal tor- 
ment. A little sin may at last drive away God's Spirit, 
and when once driven away He returns not. 

Oh, my beloved, you who have been once confirmed, 
you who are about to be armed and strengthened with 
God's Spirit, you all, even little ones, who are the 
children of God, and sanctified by His Spirit, pray 
with me, that the Holy Spirit may in all things direct 
and rule your hearts, that by Him you may have 
a right judgment in all things; that you may never 
lose that Holy Comforter, but in His strength may 
endure to the end, and conquer through Christ our 
Lord. 
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<Tbe Sgstern of Beligion. 

Ret. ir. 1. 

M Aftar tins I looked, and, behold, a door was opened in heaven." 

THE Epistle for to-day is taken from the Book of 
A Revelation, Some of yon may have noticed, that 
this great and holy Book is not like the rest of the 
New Testament, read through in our churches accord- 
ing to an appointed order, bat that on certain high 
festivals, select portions, which illustrate the teaching 
of the day, form part of the service. Thus the Book 
of Revelation contributes a portion for the Second 
Lesson on St. John's Day and All Saints' Day; and 
the Epistle on the feast of the Holy Innocents, on 
St. Michael and All Angels, on All Saints' Day and 
Trinity Sunday, is in each case selected from this Book. 
It closes, as you know, the canon of Scripture, and is the 
last Book in your Bibles, It is not, however, the last 
Book in order of time, but rather the last but one. It 
was written by St. John when in the island of Patmos. 
Thither he had been driven by persecution, which arose 
in the reign of the Emperor Domitian. That persecu- 
tion ceased at its author's death, and at its close, St. 
John returned to Ephesus, where he wrote his Gospel. 
The Book of Revelation seems most specially to open 
* Preached on Trinity Sunday. 
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for us a door in heaven ; it draws away our thoughts 
from the present warfare and sore trials which beset 
the Church militant on earth, and points, like a figure 
with upraised finger, to openings in the garment of 
mystery which encircles us, openings through which 
we can see the future glories of the Church trium- 
phant. For this reason it is placed at the end of the 
Bible. But it is emphatically a book of mystery, a 
book of the future, and it teems with prophecies, the 
fulfilment of which is yet to come. A large mass of 
Christians, either from youth or want of education, 
are not in any way qualified to cope with the diffi- 
culties of this Book. Any clergyman with a cure of 
souls, is at liberty, as far as his learning and ability 
will permit, to explain it, but with caution, to his con- 
gregation. Except, however, on such occasions as to- 
day, when its application is obvious, it is not, like the 
majority of Holy Scripture, read without explanation. 

Scripture, we must remember, is of no private in- 
terpretation, says the great St. Peter b . No one can 
hope for a blessing if, unauthorized, he builds out of 
inspired materials a fabric of his own invention. It 
may be said, then, how are we to read our Bibles, how, 
specially, are we to act when we come across something 
very difficult to understand, which from its mystery 
and obscurity attracts us, and which we find hard to 
explain. The answer is an easy one to make. First, 
every one must read his Bible with his Prayer-book 
by his side. It would be very unwise, nay, very dan- 
gerous, to read the Bible without the Creeds of our 
b 2 St. Peter i. 20. 
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Church, which are as anchors, that in time of storm 
save us from dashing against the rocks of unbelief, or 
falling into the whirlpools of superstition. No one, 
however well-intentioned, however able, can safely 
venture to work out for himself, what he must believe, 
from the inspired Word of God. This is exactly the 
rock upon which numberless sects have split, who have 
all in consequence wandered more or less from the 
truth, and branched out into various forms of error. 
Not a generation is born and dies, but is marked by 
some false doctrine, perhaps really as old as the father 
of all lies, but dressed up afresh, and so tinged by the 
character of each human mind that it wears a new 
aspect. There is no one that ever lived, who might 
not wrest the truth to his own destruction ; and most 
errors have arisen, because men will not understand 
the Book of God by the Creeds, which are also of God. 
Moreover, we must never read without prayer. In all 
our doings we must ask for God's gracious favour, in 
none, more, than when we are about to read the ulti- 
mate rule of faith and practice. If, however, we ad- 
here to these two conditions, we need have little fear 
of going wrong. Then we can, any one of us, become 
mighty in the Scriptures ; for though there is a great 
store-house for us in the thoughts of holy and learned 
men now enjoying their reward and benefiting us, 
their successors and inferiors, yet I believe it to be 
true that every man is his own commentator ; that as the 
Holy Ghost permitted His truth, in its transmission 
through His instruments the Prophets, Apostles, and 
Evangelists, to wear a different garb according to the 
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peculiar nature and turn of mind of the writer, so, in 
like manner, the same passage of Scripture will sug- 
gest to different people different trains of thought, 
hopes, warnings, and even in the same person will 
awake different thoughts at different hours of the day. 

The Bible is ever old, yet ever new. From its pre- 
cious treasures of true wisdom, the thoughtful reader 
must draw things old, yet to him new. Every day 
he reads, every day will his understanding be clearer, 
and he will become more instructed in the things of 
God. Truths, which as a child, he learned by rote, 
will become daily more majestic, more solid, more 
tangible, more eternal. Mists will roll away; mat- 
ters of detail, which he thought of no account, he will 
find to be pregnant with meaning, and begin to learn 
that everything in the Bible is valuable, and serves 
to elucidate truth. He will also observe, that the 
great God has written His name elsewhere than in 
the pages of Scripture; that His works, even to the 
grass in the field and the hyssop on the wall, shew 
forth His glory and teach His nature to man. 

Lastly, the student of the Bible will find but a small 
residuum of mystery, which God has evidently willed 
at present to conceal from His creatures. Such is the 
character which pervades some of the obscure prophecies 
in this Book of Revelation. We know that when it 
is practically necessary, God will reveal them to us. 
Till that time, it is best for us to wait humbly, re- 
ligiously, and patiently, and to subordinate to the teach- 
ing of the Church and to the rest of Scripture, any 
theories, which we may be inclined to form, in supposed 
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explanation of present difficulties. These difficulties 
may be essential to our present imperfect state. 

It is a very unwise, nay, even a profane exercise 
of human ingenuity, to invent fulfilments of obscure 
prophecies. No age is without a troop of guessers, 
each of whom, in turn, thinks that, out of his own 
brain, he has unlocked the secret of the mystical num- 
ber in chapter xiii., as well as many other secrets as 
yet withheld from us. Such daring speculations are as 
silly as they are irreverent, and are confuted by time 
itself. When the providence of God intends that the 
mystery shall be at an end, we shall be in no state 
of uncertainty. Our present duty is to watch and 
pray. We should study and suggest, but not dogma- 
tise. Whether all the theories which have, since St. 
John's time, inundated the world are equally false, 
is not my purpose to enquire; but at all events, the 
temper of mind that seeks to produce them is unbe- 
coming a Christian. Surely if we attempt to approach 
God's shrine with such audacious footsteps, we must 
look for nothing but repulse and blindness. 

To-day is Trinity Sunday. It commemorates a truth 
which, now that we possess it in the teaching of our 
Creeds, we can see not only plainly taught throughout 
Scripture, but like the rays of God's sun, like His 
own presence, illumining every created thing. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity is traceable every hour of the day 
in every work of God's hand. The singular recurrence 
of the number three in heathen mythology, such as the 
three Judges in Hades, the three Fates, the three Furies ; 
also, the philosophic idea of the nature of man ; again, 
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the superstition which Virgil alludes to in Eclog. viii. 
1. 75, "Numero deus impare gaudet," ' the god delights 
in an uneven number,' — these were, as it were, forerun- 
ners of the truth of Revelation, or fragments of tra- 
dition received from the patriarchs. It seems to have 
been the special office of the Jewish dispensation, to 
teach prominently in an idolatrous world the unity of 
the Godhead. The function of the more perfectly de- 
veloped form of God's truth, the Christian Church, was 
to uphold the Trinity in Unity. Yet the Old Testa- 
ment, though it does not definitely teach the truth of 
three Persons in the Godhead, significantly shews that 
there are more than one. Thus we are told in the 
Book of Genesis, that the " Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters 6 ." We read also, God said " Let 
us make man in our image d ." In the blessing which 
the priests were commissioned to give the people at 
the close of the service e , the name i Lord' is mentioned 
three times, and each time there is a distinct office 
implied. The cherubim in the vision of Isaiah sang 
to one another, "Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts'." Also we know that the ordinary Hebrew 
name for God, Eloim, was plural, and yet was joined 
to a singular verb. But besides all this, the profusion 
of times in which the number three occurs in the Old 
Testament, must have riveted the attention of the 
Jewish, as it does of the Christian reader. Thus the 
three angels who appeared to Abraham, one of whom 
we may believe was God the Son ; the three cities of 
refuge on each side of the Jordan, the three men sent 
c Gen. i. 2. d Ibid. i. 26. • Num. vl 24—26. f Iga. vi. 3. 

L 
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from each tribe to view the promised land, the three 
men whom Saul was to meet on the way to Bethel 
carrying three kids, and three loaves. Even the ar- 
rangement of the Temple, even matters relating to 
homely every-day life, are connected with this sacred 
number. To-day expressly, does the Church require 
of her members, to announce their belief in the 
Trinity, which through all the year she is teaching. 
The previous great festivals, while they represent 
Divine truths, connect them with influence upon the 
human soul and the life of man in this world. The 
festival of this day speaks of something before and 
after this life. It tells of something above and beyond 
man; of the abstract Dature of God Himself, which 
nought can approach unto. The course also of the 
Christian year symbolizes to us the life of man from 
infancy to death, so this festival opens, as the text 
truly says, " a door in heaven." Even amidst the dark 
clouds of error, even amidst the unhallowed, loath- 
some crop of sin which hampers our footsteps, even 
amidst the pestiferous atmosphere of evil, which im- 
pedes our breath and dims our eyes, we can gain 
a passing glimpse of the brightness, the blessedness of 
God in three persons, and contrast that perfection, 
which hereafter we hope to share, with the present 
life-long struggle. In the same way as Trinity Sunday 
is the entrance, through which we contemplate the 
loftiest of Divine mysteries, so, as we have seen be- 
fore, is the Book of Revelation the door, through 
which, in imagination, we penetrate into the portals 
of the new Jerusalem. At that door we can gain an 
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insight into the unspeakable glories, which await re- 
deemed man in the world to come. 

To us, then, this day is a door opened in heaven. 
But yet I cannot stop here, for this day is to me and 
to many here, and to many far away, bound up indis- 
solubly with recollections almost too deep and solemn, 
to find their utterance in words. There are some of 
us here, that are older, who may perhaps remember, 
that on Trinity Sunday, they dedicated themselves to 
God in His ministry, and to whom, at all events, 
an Ordination Sunday must recal with contrition^ the 
vows made to God imperfectly fulfilled. Some, who 
have lately been of your number, and are now in 
their native land, or thousands of miles away, serving 
God and their country, will think of you gathered in 
this chapel at this time. And it is not, I trust, pre- 
sumptuous, to hope that those, whom we have loved 
and who are gone before us, who have passed through 
the river of death and now landed on the eternal shore, 
will think of us too on this day. Their prayers for 
us, freed from earthly, cloying care and wandering 
thoughts, will ascend pure to the throne of God. They 
are with us in spirit, and one with us in the com- 
munion of saints in Christ Jesus. And to very many 
of you, my beloved in Christ, is this day fraught with 
interest, an interest either of memory or of anticipa- 
tion. To-morrow, Trinity Monday, this chapel will 
witness, for the tenth time, that most touching and 
impressive of sights, a Confirmation. Which of us, who 
knows the trials of life, can look, with a cold face and 
callous heart, upon a group of young Christians, who 
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bind themselves to fight against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil ; and vow, like champions of the Cross, 
to believe the Christian faith ; to strive, in an age of 
self-indulgence, weakness of principle, and religions 
error, to gain Christian manhood, to be true sons of 
the Church, to hold her pure faith, to obey her godly- 
precepts, to mould their lives according to her primi- 
tive and apostolic character? It is hard amidst a 
swarm of foes, amidst the dust and din and turmoil 
of life, still to uphold the standard of the Cross. Much 
ma^depend upon to-morrow's grace and to-morrow's 
vows. No one, I think, who listens to the burning 
words of our chief pastor, and keeps all this in mind, 
will not have his heart stir within him. Oh, my be- 
loved in the Lord, you who have at this altar received 
the weapons of the Spirit, you who then deliber- 
ately promised to be Christ's servants, you who have 
renewed that vow again and again, you who have 
received the true manna, the bread of angels, the 
Body and Blood of Christ — how have you kept that 
vow ? Have you brought forth the fruits of the Spirit P 
Have you, as far as in you lies, given good tokens of 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, and temperance? Have you, who 
are Christ's, crucified, resisted, quenched, the lusts of 
the flesh? Or, must I say, have you broken that 
vow? Have pride, self-esteem, envy, uncleanness, 
hatred, strife, variance, self-indulgence taken root in 
you ? Have abuse or neglect of God's means of grace 
existed within you ? They who do these things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. 
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Such of you who listen to me to-day, and in whose 
hearts my question touches a chord, reflect, what your 
feelings will be, when that question will be asked of 
you by God, by our Saviour, from His throne of judg- 
ment. You must have all, more or less, fallen away, 
but there is hope. Make now a fresh start, lest hope- 
less despair be yours at the last day. If you know 
your weakness and sinfulness, and long for some better 
part, then rouse yourselves. To-morrow, or rather this 
day, begin anew. We can be born again, be regenerate, 
only once, but we can be renewed daily by God's Holy 
Spirit and sanctifying grace. And you, to whom to- 
morrow is a day of hope more than of memory, re- 
member that it is to you, as it has been to others, 
a day, in which a door will be opened in heaven. The 
holy, pure, life-giving Spirit of God, the Divine Com- 
forter, the spotless Dove, will descend unseen into your 
hearts, will condescend to take up His tabernacle 
therein, and will never leave you, till driven out by 
protracted obstinacy, and wilful course of sin. If we 
could see, as angels see, the awful holiness and majesty 
of God ! Oh, that we could estimate the value of our 
souls, the exalted dignity in which the youngest of us 
is placed ! — exalted, because Christ died for each, be- 
cause each and all are sons of God, because in each the 
Holy Ghost dwells. To-night open your hearts be- 
fore God in prayer. Even when we are confirmed, 
human frailty lingers about us still, and we need the 
abiding help of God, and the enduring resistance to 
our own temptations. Pray for strength to fulfil your 
vows — vows which extend to your whole life, vows 
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which pledge you to devote your entire nature, your 
hody, your soul, your intellect, to the service of Christ, 
your Lord and Master. Pray that you may never lose 
that Holy Spirit which to-morrow you will receive. 
Fray that His blessed and manifold gifts may grow 
with your growth, and make you more fit to contend 
with the trials of life. Pray that your bodies and 
wills may be sanctified from all stain of past sin. 
Above all, pray for the spirit of attentive, earnest 
prayer. Pray that the Holy Spirit may guide your 
thoughts, purify your desires, strengthen your prin- 
ciples, enlighten your eyes, that you may in all things 
follow the voice of duty, and strive for the mastery, 
looking for a heavenly crown. 

When the last summons comes to you, when life is 
ebbing fast, what a thought of comfort to smooth the 
pillow of death, if you can then calmly and hopefully 
trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and look to 
heaven for mercy, because from your Confirmation you 
have tried to live, to act, to speak, and think, as one 
who has been redeemed by God, sanctified by God the 
Holy Ghost, and fed by the grace of the sacraments. 
Then there will be a door opened in Paradise ; holy 
angels will bear you thither, safe from Satan and his 
angels. At that door He will stand, He who is the 
true Door of His sheep, who is the Way, the Truth, the 
Life. Lose not this opportunity : ask for what He de- 
lights to give, seek for what ye shall most surely find, 
knock at that door, through which a flood of grace 
shall descend upon your soul. Christ is your loving 
shepherd. In His arms will He receive you ; there you 
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will be free — free from all sorrow, free from all pain. 
May God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who 
knows the secrets of our hearts, forgive us our sins, 
and bring us every one, through that Door, to the 
mansions prepared for us by the death of Jesus Christ 
our Lord ! 
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Cjjt WitWxtiQ (Sarnuni 

St. Matt. xxii. 12. 

" Friend, how earnest thou in hither not having a wedding 
garment ?" 

T SHALL not attempt to-day to explain at any length 
the parable of which these words form a part, but 
shall content myself with the briefest and simplest 
preface. A certain king made a marriage for his son, 
and sent his servants to summon those already bidden 
to the feast. They refused to come. Again he sent 
them a message, which set forth the plenty and excel- 
lence of the feast, as a further inducement. This he 
did, though he was a king, and they his subjects. The 
invitation was ridiculed and despised by all, and some 
even ill-treated and slew the very messengers them- 
selves. The certain king is, as you all know, God the 
Father Himself. His servants and messengers were the 
Prophets and Apostles. The invited guests, who in- 
sulted and defied their king and host, were the Jewish 
nation. Their rejection and crucifixion of Christ does 
not enter into the parable, as it does into that of the 
wicked husbandmen in the previous chapter, because 
His marriage, i. e. His close and real union with His 

* Preached on the First Sunday after Trinity. 
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Church, was the cause and occasion of the rejoicing, and 
of the entertainment. The conduct of these rebellious 
ones met with its punishment. The king was wroth ; 
he sent his armies and destroyed those murderers, and 
burnt up their city: so did the great and holy God. 
He sent the Roman armies, and twice laid waste that 
holy place, in which He once loved to dwell, which 
once was made glorious by His presence, and sanctified 
by His services and His temple. The Romans thought 
they were simply obeying their Emperor, and punish- 
ing the Jews for their seditions and revolts. So they 
were, but they were also obeying the King of all, whose 
counsel they were unknowingly carrying out. These 
murderers, followers of the Devil the first murderer, 
being thus punished, there was still the wedding feast 
to think of ; the king was still anxious to see thronging 
guests enter his palace, and so he sent out his servants 
once again, to gather in all they could find, whether 
rich or poor. The wedding was furnished with guests. 
The persons, thus summoned from all parts of the city, 
seem to have come gladly. To them the invitation was 
unlooked for. The feast had been spread for others, 
and the children of the kingdom had scorned it ; but 
strangers were thankful to partake of such generous 
hospitality. They knew, however, to whom they were 
going ; they knew, therefore, that be they poor or no, 
they were to make themselves as fit as they could, to 
appear in the presence of their sovereign. Their or- 
dinary attire could not be seemly; it would be dis- 
respectful and insulting. To come to the person of the 
king in such a guise, would be a special breach of reve- 
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rence, for only through the undeserved kindness of the 
king did these strangers find a place at his table. The 
more careful, therefore, should they be to shew that 
they appreciated it. They had before them a solemn 
warning, in the terrible, yet deserved, fate of those 
chosen ones who despised their privileges, which privi- 
leges were in consequence taken away. But one, at 
all events, among the guests took no heed of all this, 
and dared to present himself at his king's board, clad 
in filthy and tattered raiment, which outraged the 
majesty of the king, and shewed contempt and insult. 
It was not done in mere ignorance, for he could re- 
turn no answer to the question why he came in such 
attire to the feast. He could return no answer ; there 
was none to return. He was speechless. If there had 
been any reason, any excuse, he would surely have 
pleaded it at such a moment; he would surely have 
made the trial ; but he was mute. 

Let us take, then, first, the general warning that this 
closing scene is intended to convey. It is a warning to 
the Gentile world. The Israelites were God's chosen 
people of old : for them had the Law been framed ; for 
them had miracles of power, of providence, of love been 
worked; for them had Canaan, with its mountain- 
ranges, been set apart; from among them, after the 
flesh, did Christ spring, God blessed for ever. He 
taught and lived His earthly life in Palestine, that little 
land, which looks so small in the map, a mere connect- 
ing strip between the mighty Egypt and the mightier 
Assyria. But all for love of the Jews did He dwell 
among them, all for love of the Jews did He choose 
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His twelve Apostles from their nation, and command 
those twelve to draw Israel within the pale of the 
Christian Church if possible. Yet they, with a spirit 
of uttermost rebellion, uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
resisted the Holy Spirit, slew the Holy One, perse- 
cuted and massacred His Prophets and Apostles, gnashed 
their teeth at the Divine message of salvation, refused 
to come to Christ that they might have life, and at 
last drove the Apostles to abandon them, and, wearied 
of their obstinacy, to turn to the Gentiles. These re- 
ceived the message with joy. In troops and myriads 
they came, so that it might be said, that the kingdom 
of heaven was taken by force. It is marvellous to 
read of the triumphs of the Gospel in those early days, 
of the penetrating power it manifested. As leaven, 
which finds its way into the whole mass, so it seemed 
as if no town, no house, no country was without 
Christians. 

You must not think, however, that they were all 
perfectly good and holy. There was a mixture, and 
there must be always, a mixture, in the visible Church. 
Some were good and some bad. Some, like Cornelius, 
had, even in their previous condition, been acceptable 
in God's sight. They had led a pure life, had prayed, 
had acted up to principles, which are universal as they 
are everlasting. Such in Christianity would find a 
higher law, holier truths, and grace to aid them. But 
some there were, whose life as heathens had been dark 
and sinful, sensual and bloody. They, though pro- 
fessing repentance, would still carry about them the 
tendencies to wickedness, which work at times even in 
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the regenerate, and which sometimes are so fearfully- 
potent a» to sweep, like a whirlwind, every resistance 
away. Some, therefore, fell away, seduced by sin; 
some were too weak to endure the trials of persecution ; 
some of the most promising, lapsed again into evil 
courses, like buds cut off by the chill winds of early 
spring. Such God will not spare. Great was His 
long-suffering to the Jews, great at last was their 
punishment. So will He deal with the disobedient, 
irreverent, and sinful Gentiles. This comes home to 
us. We are Gentiles. Not for our own good deeds, but 
because of the apostacy of His own people, has God 
called us to His feast, and has admitted us into His 
kingdom. We should not, therefore, be high-minded, 
but fear ; fear a greater punishment, because an eter- 
nal one. 

The next question which meets us is, what this wed- 
ding garment may mean which the guest lacked, for 
which offence he was bound, and excluded from the joy 
and feasting. The punishment seems severe ; but viewing 
the parable as simply a narrative of possible scenes in 
Eastern life, it is borne out by the experience of travel- 
lers. This, however, does not concern us ; it is the inner, 
spiritual signification we have to look to. Whether 
faith was wanting, or charity, matters really little. Con- 
troversialists on either side, have spent much time and 
labour in proving their point. It matters little, be- 
cause faith without works is dead. Faith is not a bare 
assent to God's existence, or to a future state. If it 
does not give living proofs, that it is a principle, which 
regulates the springs of conduct, it is worse than use- 
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less. If the meaning be charity b , what is this but the 
love to God, the sympathy which alike proceeds from 
belief in God, obedience to His commandments, de- 
pendence on His grace and help. Thus the one quality 
not only does not exclude the other, but rather the one 
is necessary to the other. The lacking vestment was 
probably goodness in its largest and most expressive 
meaning, the unmistakeable marks of a real power 
within, which enwraps the soul, and can be seen per- 
haps by man, certainly by the eye of God, The soul is 
the king of the body, and should be royally clothed. 

This garment of holiness d would embrace in its tex- 
ture all Christian graces — purity, reverence, truthful- 
ness, charity, unselfishness, gentleness, humility, self- 
restraint. These must be as his cloak, his raiment. As 
Adam and Eve clothed themselves in the skins of 
animals slain for sacrifice, so must the Christian clothe 
himself with the merits of Christ, slain for us once for 
all. These merits must be his habit, outward and in- 
ward, in the double meaning of the term. These merits, 
the righteousness of Christ, have been ours through the 
Spirit ; Christ's blood washes our sins away, and changes 
their stained and filthy hues for dazzling whiteness. 
How can we, like the prodigal son, be clothed in the 
best robe P How be cleansed of our moral defilement ? 
We all have been so cleansed in our baptism, and 

b Compare Col. iii. 14, where St. Paul writes, " Above all these things 
put on charity." 

c Vid. Dean Trench's Parables, pp. 234—236. 

d Hammond quotes the <rro\^i Hcttrvirts, festival garment, and ex- 
plains it as repentance and reformation of life. See also the yafiuc)i 
X^ctvts of the ancients. 
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as, in the ancient services, the white robe was then pat 
on, as a symbol of the newly purified soul and body, 
so by the operation of the Holy Ghost, the cleansing 
properties of Christ's blood adorn and make clean our 
whole nature. The man had not on a wedding robe at 
the feast. He wore his own common, ragged, and filthy 
clothes. The other guests do not seem to have noticed 
this. It was only when the king came in to see the 
guests, to walk among them, observe them, pass a 
careful, scrutinizing look upon them, that the condition 
of this unhappy man was clearly made known. 

The interpretation of the parable is here visible. The 
all-penetrating eye and vision of God will one day, at 
death or judgment, shew to the sinner, that if he has 
thought himself good enough for heaven by his own 
merits, though calling himself a Christian ; if he has 
denied the grace of God given by His Sacraments ; if 
instead of being poor, and blind, and naked, he has 
thought himself wanting nothing ; if he has thought 
little of the enormity of sin, the gifts of the Spirit, the 
weakness of man, the strength of God, the wiles of the 
devil, the shortness of every moment in this life, he 
will suddenly, in his own sight condemned, stand 
speechless, without a shadow of excuse, and will find, 
too late, the value of that, which he has outraged and 
scorned. He is bound hand and foot, his time of trial 
over, his freedom at an end. No longer can he despise 
God's saving grace. His lips are mute, his rebellious 
hands and feet tied down, he can neither struggle 
nor flee. He is shut out for ever from the glorious, 
triumphant festival, because he did not think it worth 
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his while to make himself ready for its celebration. 
This passage is difficult, and full of matter. There is, 
however, an evident and particular application, which 
the wedding garment contains, to all of you who have 
been confirmed, specially to those, who last Monday re- 
ceived those gifts of the Spirit, which God has granted 
to His Church. In the Prayer-book you will find that 
I have authority for my words to you on this point. 
You have heard me to-day read an exhortation from 
the Communion Office, inviting you, who are confirmed, 
to be partakers of the Sacrament of Christ's Body and 
Blood. That exhortation spoke to you of the greatness 
of the grace, the blessings of a worthy reception, the 
risks of coming unworthily. It exhorted you to careful 
and single-hearted self-examination. It told you to 
come, with consciences void of offence, to this heavenly 
feast, in the marriage garment required by God in 
Holy Scripture. We see, therefore, that the Sacred 
Feast, to which in God's name I affectionately invite 
you, is truly a representation of the still greater, and 
holier, and more blessed union in heaven of God and 
His children. Nay, it is not only a representation, it 
is the entrance, the beginning, the refreshment on the 
road. In that greatest of all services, in those moments, 
which to the earnest Christian obliterate past trial, and 
seem to join earth and heaven, in that act of worship 
in which, as we believe, angels join, and of which even 
the departed in Christ are not unmindful, we are an- 
ticipating eternity. 

No words of mine can be worthy : I pray that to all 
of you, and most of all to those, who next Sunday will 
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receive it for the first time, it may yield that spiritual 
strength; which will be your aid, your support, now 
and for ever. You are candidates for the Holy Com- 
munion of Christ's Body and Blood, as but lately you 
were candidates for Confirmation, and you are fitly 
attired. As, in the city of Rome, those who were peti- 
tioners for any office, went to solicit it with white and 
glistening togas (candidatt) , as if to demonstrate the 
pure integrity of their motives and characters, so most 
appropriate is it, that you should be clad in the white 
robe of our Church e . May they be emblematical of 
the white garments, which the redeemed of the Lord 
will one day wear ! May they encircle bodies that are 
undefiled, and repose upon hearts that are full of reve- 
rence to God, of peace and good- will and guilelessness 
to men! 

A few words more I have to offer, upon the practical 
lesson of this parable, viz. the necessity of careful pre- 
paration for this holy feast. You are about to receive the 
Bread of Life. In your hands, and with your lips, you 
receive and partake of elements in themselves perish- 
able. You know, that those visible signs are not merely 
the pledge, but the means, whereby your souls receive 
Christ Himself. "We need not ask how. We need not 
argue upon that, which is beyond the reach and pro- 
vince of mere unassisted reason. We know that we re- 
ceive Christ ; we know that He comes to abide with us, 
to abide with us for ever, if only we choose to retain 
Him. We know that He comes to sup with us; we 
know that, if we open the door of our souls to Him, 
* Compare the white robe, EccL ix. 8; Eev. iii. 18, vi. 11. 
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He will enter. How can we hope for His continuing 
presence if we do not prepare ourselves? If for the 
sight of an earthly ruler, men think fit to prepare 
themselves in becoming fashion, what shall be said to 
us, who are about to see with the eye of faith a heavenly 
king, our Saviour, our Lord? You will all be im- 
pressed when for the first time you kneel here ; but do 
not lay too much stress on such feelings. They are 
but feelings; they may perhaps lessen, nay, they as- 
suredly will do so, if we do not carefully prepare our- 
selves quite irrespective of them. Faith and feelings 
have but little necessarily in common; and what we 
must endeavour to keep before us, is the certainty of 
Christ's presence in His Sacrament, and the certainty 
also, that the blessings we derive from its reception 
depend mainly upon ourselves. Without Him, you 
have no life in you. His Flesh is meat indeed, and 
His Blood drink indeed, to your soul. He says " Come," 
the Church says "Come." Christian life, without a spe- 
cial miracle from God, cannot be preserved without 
this Sacrament. It is Cod's appointed means, and 
He has ordained it as the manna, which is to sustain 
your soul through this world till you reach the pro- 
mised heaven. 

Be sure, then, of God's promise, of Christ's presence. 
Honour Him who invites you to His table; take in- 
terest, if possible, in preparing yourself, in examining 
yourself, in putting from you past sins, and in being at 
peace with all around you. Thus do you doff your 
soiled garments, and invest yourselves with the mar- 
riage-robe. Look through the means of grace to the 

M 
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Source of grace itself. Think of the High-Priest, who 
Himself imparts Himself to you. Make your confession 
to Him, who is most truly near to you. Remember 
that He, your friend, your brother, listens to you, and 
that at no time is His ear so willing to hear, as at 
His Eucharistic Communion. Pray, then, for yourself, 
to attain a new and more religious life. Pray also for 
others. To drink of this cup pledges you to charity, 
to sympathy, to kindly consideration and unselfish 
help for and towards others. Rise from your knees 
with the knowledge, that, if you have been in earnest, 
you are now in possession of a strength which devils 
fear to face, which, if you but act upon that know- 
ledge, makes you stronger than Satan himself, with all 
his evil angels. " Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from BozrahP this that is glo- 
rious in His apparel, travelling in the greatness of His 
strength P Wherefore art Thou red in Thine apparel, 
and Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
vat f P" These words, said prophetically of the Saviour, 
might apply to His servants, who, with their wedding 
garments red with the blood of the Paschal Lamb, are 
passing through the strait and narrow way. Let 
your first preparation be truly an assuming of the 
wedding garment. It cannot be too careful on your 
part. Keep back no sin ; let not there be any remnant 
of the old filthy garment. Repent and stedfastly 
purpose, yet do this gladly, not with mere slavish fear ; 
rejoicingly, not with gloom and dislike. God is not 
extreme to mark what is done amiss. God opens to 
1 Isa. lxiii. 1, 2. 
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us the arms of His mercy. God shews us, that the 
very feeling of unfitness is some sort of ground for 
hope, that we have sounded our own weak natures. 
Those who are nearest heaven, who have seen some- 
thing of the transcendent majesty and purity of God, 
and who thus approach nearest to the confines of the 
unseen world, have been most awakened to the contrast 
between God and man, light and darkness, perfect 
sinlessness and human frailty. Fear self-righteous- 
ness, fear the complacent satisfaction of a mind that 
soliloquizes on its own excellences. This is the tem- 
perament we most should dread. When we feel that 
we are unworthy of the crumbs which fall from God's 
table, when, like the woman of Canaan, we never- 
theless approach in persevering prayer for ourselves 
and others, we may not only hope, we may assuredly 
believe, that God will receive us. If we cling to Him 
He will not leave us ; no, not till the day breaketh ; 
no, not till the eternal rising of that never-ending 
day; no, not without a blessing from Him, a bless- 
ing surpassing words, a peace beyond understanding, 
a welcome from the King in all His beauty, a place 
at His feast for evermore. 
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St. Luke xiv. 16. 

" A certain man made a great supper, and bade many : and sent 
his servant at supper time to say to them that were bidden. 
Gome ; for all things are now ready. And they all with one 
consent began to make excuse." 

T LAST Sunday preached upon the parable, similar 
to this, given us by St. Matthew. The two para- 
bles, though similar, are really in many ways different : 
firstly, that in St. Matthew concludes with the narrative 
of the wedding garment, which is absent from St. 
Luke; secondly, both the crime and the punishment 
of those who received the invitation in the first in- 
stance, in St. Matthew was greater. The giver of the 
feast in St. Matthew was a king. His invited guests 
slew his messengers, in addition to scorning his in- 
vitation. In return for such rebellion they were de- 
stroyed, and their city burnt. There is a character of 
severity about St. Matthew's account, which, it has been 
remarked, belongs to all the later parables of Christ 
in his Gospel b . Here no such terrible fate awaits the 
contumacious guests; they are only not allowed to 

* Preached on the Second Sunday after Trinity. 
b Vide Trench, p. 212. 
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taste that supper which at first they had contempt- 
uously declined. 

Our Saviour was being entertained by a Pharisee 
of some consequence. Perhaps genuine hospitality 
dictated the invitation, but, at all events, there were 
enemies of the Saviour there present who watched 
Him. It is probable that there was some unseemly 
crowding and selfishness on the part of some guests. 
Their conduct called forth a rebuke from Christ, who 
administered it, as was His wont, in the form of 
a parable. The banquet was attended by rich, gaily- 
dressed persons, who would in the course of time re- 
turn the invitation, and whose acquaintance would 
probably be of some worldly benefit to their enter- 
tainer. Hence it is, that our Saviour warns all pre- 
sent, and specially His host, that the most blessed of 
feasts, the one that is really stored with heavenly re- 
compense, is that at which the gudsts are God's poor, 
His blind and His lame, His maimed, since these are 
the representatives of a suffering Saviour. Whatever 
is shewn to them of kindness, of charity, will not be 
forgotten by Christ at the Resurrection-day. Some 
did listen, though none understood these words; and 
then Christ, with a plainness of speech and straight- 
forwardness which is astonishing to us, commences the 
parable commonly called the Great Supper, "A cer- 
tain man made ready a great supper." It is impos- 
sible to suppose, but that this very entertainment sug- 
gested the beginning and form of the parable. Many 
were called to this feast, and were apprised that all things 
were now ready. An authorized servant came with 
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the intelligence, — but when the time drew near, they 
began to make excuses. These excuses were varied, 
but the temper of mind was the same c . The first said, 
" I have bought a piece of ground, and I must needs 
go and see it ;" in Greek tyn fa>aywt\v, 1 1 have a ne- 
cessity to go/ He felt himself under a compulsion, 
and that there was no help for it ; he thought that he 
must decline the invitation, and attend to his newly- 
purchased estate. The second said, " I have bought five 
yoke of oxen d , and I am going to prove them : I pray 
thee have me excused/' — consider me as absolved from 
the necessity of coming. Both these two ask courteously 
to be permitted to decline. The third said, "I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come/' His 
answer is rude and selfish ; he seems to consider that the 
matter does not admit of discussion, and answers simply 
according to his own wishes. The first pleads a neces- 
sity, the second asserts a purpose of his own, the third 
simply alleges his private pleasure. But it is important 
to notice that there is nothing wrong in the excuses 
themselves. The conditions alluded to were in each 
case perfectly harmless, perfectly legitimate. The evil 
lay in the fact that they interfered with the higher 
duty ; and they probably represent the different rea- 
sons which keep men from God. None of those, for 
whom the feast was spread, seem to have accepted 
the invitation. 

e Vide Trench, in he. Gregory the Great, Horn, xxxvi., contrasts 
the speedy surfeiting which follows from an earthly feast with the 
ceaseless delights of spiritual joy. 

d The five yoke of oxen are compared by St. Cyril to the five senses : 
see Cornelius a Lapide, in ho. 
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The servant came and shewed his Lord these things. 
He was very angry at such a return to His hospitality, 
and told His servant to go out quickly into the streets 
and narrow lanes of the city. At first he was to keep 
to the city and bring in the pocff, maimed, halt and 
blind. The command is obeyed. The invited eagerly 
accept the summons. To them it is as unexpected as it is 
welcome ; but though they flock in, yet there is space ; 
so ample was the board, so plenteous the food. Then 
comes another mission for the faithful servant ; he was 
to go out of the city to the highways and hedges, to 
the poor outcasts who led a wandering life and camped 
out in the fields. They would indeed marvel that 
they should be thought of. The sense of their un- 
worthiness, the fear of appearing in tattered garb, 
might make them hang back, so that strong encou- 
ragement and a sort of gentle compulsion would be 
required to overcome their diffidence 6 . No force is 
implied, merely a strong urging exhortation to par- 
take of such a privilege. It was necessary that the 
house should be filled, and since the original guests 
had turned deaf ears, their places were to be filled, 
" For," says our Saviour, (whether in His own name or 
in the name of the master matters not, the statement 
in either case is decisive,) "none of those men which 
were bidden shall taste of My supper." As they had 
refused it once, they had excluded themselves. 

Let me now explain briefly the parable. The season 
of the supper is that fulness of time, when the Son of 
God became man for our sakes, and all things were 

• Vide Grotius, in loc. 
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ready for the foundation of His Church, and the spiritual 
refreshment of her members. The servant points to 
Him, who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, and though He is Lord, yet made Himself 
servant of all. His followers and Apostles are also 
alluded to, who, after His death, laboured to bring in 
the chosen people of the old covenant into the fold 
of Christ's Church, but laboured apparently in vain. 
The Pharisees and Scribes, the intellectual aristocracy, 
were unmoved to the very last. With the exception 
of Nicodemus, there is no known instance of the con- 
version of a ruler or teacher among the Jews, even 
by Christ Himself. They clung to the formalities of 
the Law when they had long lost its spirit. For nearly 
forty years the feast was open to their acceptance, for 
nearly forty years the Gospel was offered to them. Sal- 
vation in the name of Jesus of Nazareth was put before 
them, but they hated that name, fought blindly against 
it, and refused the proffered grace. During the inter- 
val, others however had been listening to the message. 
Publicans and harlots had preceded the Jews. Wit- 
ness Matthew, witness Mary Magdalen; the former 
once a publican, then an Apostle and Evangelist ; the 
latter an example for all time of penitence and devo- 
tion. See how often the Saviour ate with publicans 
and sinners, and how often His teaching was despised 
by the self-righteous, by those who thought that they 
were better than other men and thanked God for the 
fact, by those who imagined that they required no 
physician, and thought as little of the teacher, as of 
the hearers who followed Him. They, who, by God's 
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wonderful and free grace, were drawn into the Gospel 
kingdom, men and women, weary of their sins and 
longing for rest and peace, were those, whom the 
Master's servant brought in from the streets and lanes 
of the city. Many of them were Jews, though not 
leaders among the people. Disfigured were their souls 
by sin, as were the guests that were halt and maimed. 
Poor they were and they knew it, and so they joyfully 
came to Him, who would give them the true riches. 
His grace now, His treasure hereafter, which no rust 
Qr moth could defile, would be theirs. Though Pha- 
risees and Scribes might hate, and despise, and shun 
them, yet He would receive them with love, and make 
them welcome. They do come; but so vast is the 
banquet that there is room for many more, and the 
Divine giver of that feast must see those places filled. 
The kingdom of grace admits of no empty spots within 
it ; all must be occupied. Again the Master sends His 
servant. This time the Apostles are principally pointed 
at. They were to leave the city, to leave Jerusalem, to 
go among the Gentiles, and find guests among their 
ranks for the great supper. God had never intended 
that the Jews alone should enjoy His last dispensation. 
He willed that they should be the first invited, and 
then that the Gentiles be called in. Throughout the Old 
Testament there are abundance of passages most clearly 
shewing that Christ's Church was to be universal. The 
incident in the parable, of the servants going out into 
the country in search of the vagrants and homeless, 
would seem to correspond with St. Paul's mission to 
the Gentiles, and to the spread of the Church amongst 
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heathens. This is contrasted with the fall of Jeru- 
salem and dispersion of the ancient people. The very 
word pagan, the original derivation of which is most 
likely 71^17717, a source or spring of water, which would 
be near the chosen camping- ground for those who 
led a nomad life, helps to illustrate this truth. Our 
English word ' heathen/ derived from ' heath/ a moor, 
does the same. The servant went to invite those who 
would be seen tramping along the high roads, passing 
the night under the shelter of hedges, with no roof 
to cover them. They were the very waifs and strays 
of society. They were Ishmaels as it were, whose 
hand was against every one, and every one arrayed 
against them; who seemed to be different creatures, 
with different natures, feelings, and features from the 
rest of the world. The Jews in later days were looked 
on by the dominant Gentiles in much the same light. 
Shakespeare has graphically shewn this in his " Mer- 
chant of Venice." The very sight of those outcasts 
thronging to the supper would harden the obstinate 
determination of the originally invited, to stay away. 
So the Christianizing of the Gentiles made the Jews 
more persistent in refusing the offer. The guests 
were not compelled to come in by force ; such an idea 
is unintelligible, — how could one man force a mul- 
titude ? So it was as impossible for the early teachers 
of Christianity to exercise any compulsion, as it was 
foreign to their spirit. These invited guests were 
urged and entreated to come. The delights of the 
feast, the honour of the invitation, the rejoicing at- 
tending it, the contrast with their then degraded 
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condition, were arguments put before them, and the 
earnestness of the speaker won them over. The Apo- 
stle Paul shews this constraining eagerness to save 
souls. He laboured, he spent himself in the glorious 
toil of bringing in Gentile guests, be they slave or 
free, to the Gospel festival. As he is our best human 
pattern of a missionary, so he exhibits the sort of per- 
suasive drawing with words of love, which gladdened 
the hearts, and regulated the inclination of these home- 
less ones invited to the great supper. Any Christian 
teacher, who spends and is spent for his flock, whose 
principal labour, whose chiefest desire it is to bring 
souls to the marriage supper of the Lamb, manifests 
in part the same entraining influence. The explana- 
tion of the parable in its first application is, therefore, 
firstly, the rejection of Christ and His religion by the 
leading Jews and the representatives of the nation ; 
secondly, the acceptance of that message by some of 
the lower classes in the country, those whose employ- 
ment or character brought upon them shame and con- 
tempt, viz., publicans and harlots ; thirdly and lastly, 
that which St. Paul calls a mystery, the admission of 
the Gentiles into the Church. Let me now take a 
more narrow view of the lesson herein taught, and 
consider its teaching as relating to individuals, rather 
than to nations or masses of mankind. The Holy 
Scriptures were written for our learning. Our Saviour 
did not intend only to warn or instruct those who 
heard Him with their bodily ears. He did not die 
for those only, who saw Him on the cross. The very 
fact of the Bible being preserved to us, is a proof that 
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God intends us to say to ourselves, that we were in the 
Saviour's mind, when He spoke of those who declined 
the gracious invitation. 

Let us see what was the reason or motive which 
influenced them all. It was the same principle in 
all three cases, though it shaped itself into a dif- 
ferent excuse. The world kept them from. Christ — 
the world, that is, love of this lower earth, the plea- 
sures of home, the engrossing business, buying and 
selling, the satisfaction which attends purchase or pos- 
session of land and proprietorship. These engrossed 
their minds and shut out the figure of Christ. None 
of these detaining causes were in themselves wrong. 
Home duties are sacred, but, said .the Divine Master, 
if any one is coming to Me and does not hate — i. e. 
esteem inferior to Me, My will, and My love — even 
his father and mother, and his wife and his children, 
and his brother and his sisters, and even also his own 
life, he cannot be My disciple. 

Much more then such cares which result from worldly 
possession, the ownership, as we call it, of land, or 
rather, we should say, the charge of that, over which 
God gives us a trust, should not keep us from Him. 
How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God. How difficult to avoid the 
contracting effects, which a life of money - getting 
brings with it. How difficult to remember, that 
the true riches are above, and that it is better to 
be like Lazarus than like Dives. How acute will 
be the remorse of such, who have chained themselves 
to earth, have forgotten God, have lived respectable 
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lives, but only for this world and not for the next. 
You might say to me, 'This is not the temptation 
of the young. They are not worldly, at all events ; 
their occupations do not beget such a temper of mind/ 
I am not sure of that. Incipient worldliness, the seed 
of the habit, can often be seen in the young. We are 
each of us a world to ourselves, and we promised to 
renounce the world, the flesh, and the devil, i. e. to re- 
sist all decided sins whether in the heart or not, and 
to control and check that, which might interfere with 
obedience and love to God. As some of you lately re- 
ceived the full privileges of Church membership, my 
words can hardly be out of place. Last week I warned 
you against unworthy, careless reception of the Holy 
Communion, against coming to God's altar, without the 
wedding garment, which the Prayer-book speaks of in 
the exhortation. To-day I would, in conclusion, caution 
you who were lately confirmed, and all who are commu- 
nicants, against an equally dangerous though opposite 
error, that of staying away from God's Table, of grow- 
ing careless and negligent on this point. Here, again, 
I can shew you that I am teaching you what the 
Prayer-book teaches. If you read the second admi- 
rable exhortation, you will observe how plainly these 
excuses are called " feigned ;" perhaps not intentionally 
feigned, but not valid. No worldly business, no plea- 
sures should keep us from plain duties. If you say 
you are not fit to come, how then were you fit to make 
the promise P Is it not a mockery to make a promise, 
and then say we cannot keep it ? If we think we can 
do without God's grace, we shall sooner or later find in 
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the most dreadful way, by oar own sin and punishment, 
that as His grace is sufficient for all, it is necessary for 
all. Do we know better than God ? Did he not say, 
that without His cleansing and strengthening Body 
and Blood, our souls would have no life in them P Tou 
might say ' Others do not receive, and live good lives, 
why should I P and at all events, I am not receiving 
unworthily, and am shewing my humility, and* sense 
of unfitness. 9 What a delusive and shallow argument ! 
Will God judge us by what others do ? What do we 
know of others? Who can dare to constitute him- 
self as a judge of others ? If we are unworthy, how 
shall we dare to die, and meet God face to face who 
now is hidden from us P This is false humility, this is 
Satanic pride in the garb of humility, like a wolf in 
sheep's clothing. Shall we be like those who went 
with Christ for a time, and then left Him and walked 
no more with Him P 

This desertion took place soon after the Saviour had 
been teaching, in the most solemn and heavenly lan- 
guage, the mysterious doctrine of the Sacrament. You 
came to-day. Let that be the beginning of a consistent 
regular reception. Do not, if possible, allow anything to 
interfere with that great privilege. Do not be looking 
for excited and fervid feelings ; be content with know- 
ing that Christ is coming to sup with you, and you 
with Him. Do not be uncomfortable if you feel unfit to 
come. If you felt you were quite free, your condition 
would be much more serious, you would be self-righ- 
teous and puffed up with pride. Do your best, not as 
a burden, but as a help to purify your heart, and to 
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know your weakness. The Holy Sacrament was in- 
tended as a blessing ; Christ wills it should be so, and 
He gives Himself to us. He would not that we should 
look upon it as a slavish duty. He calls us, on the 
contrary, to a feast of good things. Only let us be in 
earnest ; let us prepare ourselves as well as we can, in 
no formal way, but with a desire to receive that help 
which we know to be our want, and which our blessed 
Saviour knows far more clearly to be necessary for our 
spiritual life. Remember that it is a communion, a re- 
ceiving, with others, of a blessing beyond price, a ce- 
menting of our Christian union, a realizing that we be- 
long to a family of whom God is the Head ; that among 
us, who taste of the same bread and of the same cup, 
charity, sympathy, kindliness should prevail, else, where 
on this earth can it be looked for. Any one who per- 
sistently refuses the invitation which God, through His 
clergy, gives at the Holy Communion; any one who 
always turns his back upon that altar, on which are the 
symbols of the one only meritorious sacrifice ; any one 
who thinks for any cause, that he is wiser than the 
universal Church of Christ, cannot have a ray of hope, 
that he will find a place at the marriage supper of 
Christ in the New Jerusalem, the triumphant Church 
in heaven. Those who refused the request were never 
allowed, if they desired it, to come afterwards. Those 
who refuse to be communicants on earth, God will shut 
out from heaven. 

It has been my duty to point out to you, on this and 
on last Sunday, the two dangers which you have to avoid 
—careless preparation and neglect. Let me only ask 
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you to believe and to realize Christ's presence, that He 
desires to be your inmate, tbat He gives you His Body 
and Blood in His Sacrament. Pour out your hearts to 
Him at such a time ; hold communion with Him ; ask, 
and He will answer ; confess, and He will forgive. He 
will abide with you, as He did with His two disciples at 
Emmaus. He will hold with you spiritual converse as 
with them. He will open your hearts and strengthen 
your principles. Only be in earnest, be in sincerity, 
and do not stay away. He will abide with all. The 
day is far spent, and the evening at hand. That little 
village was honoured with Christ's presence ; He made 
as though He would have gone further, but it was 
His pleasure to remain. So He honours this chapel. 
He honours your souls and bodies with His presence ; 
He asks you to beseech Him to remain, and remain 
He will, even to the evening, to the dim closing of life, 
when darkness settles on all around, and the world 
is slipping from us. What use then will be our lands, 
wealth, friends ? One Friend will be all we need, and 
without Him we shall be destitute. One Friend to 
open the eyes that have closed in death, one Friend 
to give us a resting-place in Paradise, one Friend, even 
Christ the Lord. 
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1 Cob. ix. 24, 25. 

" Enow ye not that they which run in a race ran all, but one 
receiveth the prize ? So run, that ye may obtain. And every 
man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. 
How they do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an 
incorruptible.". 

T DESIRE to explain to you some of St. Paul's argu- 
ments, in order that you should see why so much 
importance is attached to manly sports by all thought^ 
ful men, particularly by those engaged in education. I 
wish also that your admiration for these exercises 
should be based on less superficial grounds than it is 
at present. Besides the passage of the text, we read 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, " Let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us," — 
that is, obstruct our movements and oppose our pro- 
gress, — "and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus b ." St. Paul is 
an example of his own injunction when rightly under- 
stood, viz., to be all things to all men. A careful 
perusal of his different Epistles, a consideration of the 
circumstances under which he wrote, of the time, of the 

* Preached on the Fourth Sunday after Trinity. b Heb. xii. 1. 
N 
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people to whom these writings were addressed, of the 
special instruction to which he purposed to give pecu- 
liar prominence, shew how desirous he was not only to 
teach, but to interest, to feel the mental pulse of those 
to whom he wrote, to press every illustration into the 
sacred service of God, for eliciting truth, for enlight- 
ening men's minds, and for saving souls. This Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written from Ephesus. St. Paul 
had already been once to Corinth, and was meditating 
another journey. During the interval, the Corinthians 
had communicated with him in a letter, to which he 
alludes. They were a remarkable people. Their city 
was famed for its wealth, its commercial importance, 
its central position, its manufactures, its skill in the 
arts. Its inhabitants possessed in an eminent degree 
the intellectual vigour, the learning, the eloquence, 
the philosophy so characteristic of the ancient Greek. 
In this they gloried. They were not inferior to the 
neighbouring tribes in physical proficiency. They were 
amongst the best seamen of those days. Near their 
city, every third year, the Isthmian games, to which 
all Hellas flocked, were celebrated, and again and 
again evoked patient preparation and eager rivalry. 
Moreover, the Corinthians were richly endowed with 
spiritual gifts, particularly speaking with tongues. St. 
Paul tells them, "In everything ye are enriched by 
Christ, in all utterance and in all knowledge." But 
their very excellences led the Corinthians astray. 
Their mental acuteness bred schisms and factions, so 
that they were split up into sects headed by different 
leaders. And of these divisions they were not ashamed. 
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Their spiritual gifts begat spiritual pride, contempt, 
presumption, and disobedience towards St. Paul. Also, 
their admiration for the physical led them, as it did 
so many of the Greeks, into gross sins of the flesh, into 
fornication, and general impurity. St. Paul is obliged 
to use towards them a tone of severe rebuke, which, 
we do not trace in any of his other writings. This 
rebuke was so far effectual, that they received his 
Epistle, and read it publicly. He enforces upon them 
the excellency of Divine above human wisdom, the 
sanctity of their bodies, the greatness of charity, the 
obedience due to his authority as their teacher and 
Apostle. 

In this very chapter, the ninth, he vindicates his 
Christian liberty against their censoriousness, and shews, 
that though he had supported himself by the labours 
of his own hands, yet that they, who preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel, in other words, that it was 
the duty of a people to provide for their pastor. He 
had not used his rightful claim, lest he should hinder 
the result of his labours. He says, "Unto the Jews 
I became as*- a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; 
to them that are without the law, as without law ;" 
"To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak: I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some. This I do for the 
Gospel's sake." You must not suppose from this, that 
St. Paul was a hypocrite and played a part. In no 
Scriptural character is intense earnestness and devotion 
of every part of his nature to his work, more strikingly 
stamped, as indeed his writings evince. This, how- 
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ever, must be kept in mind, that St. Paul dealt tenderly 
with the immortal souls, whom he was so longing to 
train. In order to save them, he seems inclined to 
forfeit his own salvation, if this loss would ensure their 
gain. He did not break rudely upon their prejudices, 
their life-long habits, those views and feelings that were 
part of their very nature from earliest years, to upset 
which hastily, would be to peril the very cause he 
wished to serve. He sought a common ground on 
which to meet, some fundamental principle on which 
he and his future converts were agreed ; thus he hoped 
to draw them to himself, and to lead them up to 
something still better. In this he imitated the great 
Shepherd, Christ, who is ever compassionate to the 
erring and sinful. 

St. Paul then draws this argument, that if he had 
used forbearance in not pressing his rightful claims, 
in order not to give offence to any of these very Corin- 
thians, ought they not rather to exercise self-denial, in 
not partaking of meats offered to idols, when by so 
doing, they offended and wounded many ? These meats 
manifestly offered to idols they had freely partaken of, 
partly from a pretence of superior knowledge, partly 
from simple self-indulgence. Thereby he teaches them 
that in things in themselves indifferent, upon which 
the law of God is silent, the real good of ourselves and 
of others must be our guide. Mutual edification is to be 
our object, an idea taken from the erection of an edifice 
composed of many parts, and when used with a spiritual 
force, signifying the building up the souls of men in all 
the graces of God's Spirit. To enforce this duty of self- 
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control, lie refers them to the candidates for prizes in the 
great games at Olympia, Nemea, Delphi, and especially 
those close to their own city. "Do ye not know," says 
the Apostle, thereby reminding them of the familiar 
scene c . We can understand how rapidly the quick in- 
telligence of his hearers would seize the meaning, and 
while they thought with dilated eye of the scene he 
was picturing to them d , they drank in also the lesson 
it was meant to suggest. The force of the passage to 
the end of the chapter is somewhat lost in our version. 
" Know ye not that they who run in the race-course," 
— the araScov, the spatium, which was rather over six 
hundred feet long, — " all run, but one receives the 
prize," — in Greek fipafielov, i. e. the prize adjudged 
by the ftpdfievs or vopoOeTrjs, the judge who presided 
over the games. But every one who contends, exer- 
cises self-denial and control over himself in all things e , 
TrdvTd iy/epaTeverai, in training and preparation. For 
many months previous he practises self-restraint, ab- 
stains from pleasant food and drink, is temperate and 
careful f ; and they do it, and do it gladly, in order 

c Vid. Hammond's very learned and interesting annotation. 
d Vid. St. Chrysostom's Homily on this text. 
• Vid. St. Chrysost. De Sacerdotio, 1. iv. c. 2. 
1 Vid. Horace's apt quotation : — 

" Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 
Abstinuit Venere et Baccho." — Ars Poet. 
See a forcible passage from Epictetns quoted by Grotius, which serves 
as a singular illustration of the text. The same ideas are expanded 
by St. Chrysostom on the Statues, and in the admirable paraphrase 
of Erasmus. The comments on this passage are perplexing from their 
number, as e. g. Basil, Eumenius, Greg. Naz., Ambrose, &c 
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that they may receive a perishable* wreath of olive, 
or bay, or parsley. We, as Christians, are called upon 
to exercise the same qualities, but not in order that one, 
and only one, should gain a chaplet which soon fades, 
but that all should receive one, unfading, imperish- 
able, immortal, at the hands of Christ, who is the judge 
and arbiter of this great contest. None who runs well 
in this Christian race will fail of that crown. 

Tertullian, in his memorable address to those about to 
suffer martyrdom at the end of the second century, uses 
the following remarkable words : " We were called to 
the warfare of the living God, even then, when we 
made our answer according to the words of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. No soldier cometh with luxuries 
to the war, nor goeth forth from his chamber to the 
field of battle, but from slight tents unfolded, and tied 
down, wherein are found together every hardship, and 
every opposite of what is good and pleasant. Even in 
peace they are already learning by labour and dis- 
tresses to endure war, by marching under arms, run- 
ning over the plain, working at the fosse, forming the 
close testudo. All their doings are made up of toil, 
lest their bodies and their minds should be terrified in 
passing from the shade to the sun, from the sun to the 
open air, from the vest to the coat of mail, from silence 
to clamour, from rest to tumult. Ye are about to un- 
dergo a good fight, wherein the president is the living 
God, the trainer and teacher the Holy Spirit, the 
crown eternity, the prize of angelic nature, the citizen- 
ship of the heavens, glory for ever and ever. Where- 
f " Non solum corona, sed etiam meraoria ejus perit." — Bengel. 
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fore your Master, Christ Jesus, who hath given you 
the unction of the Spirit, hath anointed your souls as 
the bodies of the athletes were anointed with oil, hath 
brought you forth unto this wrestling ground, hath 
willed, before the day of the contest, to set you apart 
from a free manner of living unto a severer training, 
that your powers might be strengthened within you. 
The wrestlers are kept from luxury, from the richer 
sorts of food, from the pleasanter kinds of drink ; they 
are exercised in open spaces in winter; they are con- 
strained, harassed, tired; they hope for victory the 
more they have toiled in their exercises. And they do 
it, saith the Apostle, that they may obtain a corruptible 
crown, but we an incorruptible." 

This paraphrase of St. Paul's words to us is very 
forcible, but written as it was in the first blaze of 
persecution, when Christians were imprisoned, and tor- 
tured, and slain with barbarous ferocity, it must have 
been indeed full of power and comfort. The words 
lead me naturally to speak of that which, after all, is 
the object of my preaching to you to-day, to shew you 
how Christianity looks upon exercises of a bodily na- 
ture. These exercises have been overrated, they have 
been undervalued ; it is well to estimate them aright. 
There is much to admire in the Greek system on this 
point. Whilst the Eastern potentate of those days 
enervated his frame by luxurious living, by idleness 
and debauchery, the Greek delighted to attain the 
highest possible pitch of strength and activity. This 
is of course one cause, but there were many causes, of 
the immense superiority of Greek over barbarian troops 
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in time of war. An examination into the laws and 
customs of Sparta shews us, how bodily discipline of the 
severest kind was imperatively incumbent upon every 
Spartan. The motive that actuated them was a noble 
one, nothing less than the greatness and fame of their 
country. Then when the memorable games came round, 
what was it for which the Greek laboured, struggled, 
fought ; what was it that he thought of by day and 
dreamed of by night ; what did he win after all ? Honour. 
The tangible prize was worthless. There is much then 
to call forth our admiration in the physical discipline 
of the Greek, but after all it was unsanctified. When 
the olive crown was won, what was to prevent the 
winner from plunging into the most abominable ex- 
cesses of sin? Nothing. Thus Greece at large, like 
Corinth, is a melancholy example of a people of high 
intellects and noble organization degrading the one, 
and defiling the other by sensual sin. They had no 
higher motive than the temporary renown to be won. 
Philosophy, it is true, preserved some from the grossest 
forms of vice, yet, as a whole, the picture of the inner 
life of the Greeks, though it be superior to that of the 
Orientals, is a terrible one. Love of God, belief in 
His Holy Spirit, in the immortality of the soul, the 
motives which hallow and purify human intercourse and 
affections, were wanting, and so grossness of sentiment 
and act necessarily resulted. It was natural that 
materialism should be the error of the Greeks. They 
were surrounded by the beauties of nature, with a pure 
atmosphere. Their frames were of surpassing beauty 
and grace. They possessed a natural taste and per- 
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ception of the beautiful, and a power of expressing it 
in art, whether sculpture or architecture, that has 
never been approached. It is not to be wondered at, 
that this love of what was material, when not ele- 
vated by true religion, and by the hope of, and belief 
in, a future state, should have kept them at a low 
level, and induced them to make gods of what they 
sa w, and to people their rivers and trees with deities. 
It also bred in them foul sins. Any faith is better 
than no faith, but no intellect and no civilization, 
unless united with pure religion, will preserve in- 
dividuals or nations from the debasements of sin. 
In course of time a reaction ensued. A school of 
philosophy arose which despised the body, considered 
it as the source of evil, held that it was not given us 
to be trained for God's service, but to be injured, 
weakened, destroyed. Such is the natural tendency of 
succeeding generations when left to themselves, viz. to 
run into opposite extremes. 

But observe how Christianity treats the question. 
Nothing, she says, can be in itself hopelessly evil 
which God has made, unless man's will perverts it. 
Christ assumed a human body, our bodies therefore 
were given for a good purpose. We may also remark, 
that Holy Scripture generally makes a distinction be- 
tween the body and the flesh. The latter it combines 
and associates with evil thoughts and animal passions. 
The former means that which is to be raised up 
hereafter, and is now to be employed in God's ser- 
vice. St. Paul, in the true spirit of our holy religion, 
does not say that athletic contests and feats of skill 
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are in the least wrong ; he accepts them, on the con- 
trary, and makes them the foundation, on which to 
erect a greater truth. These thoughts concern our- 
selves as members of an English school. Since the 
Greeks are pre-eminent for the cultivation of their 
bodily powers in ancient times, so this country and her 
dependencies alone seem to have inherited this habit. 
In scarcely any other land, do we notice men under- 
going fatigue for its own sake, and meeting danger 
with pleasure. With us there is delight in the very 
exercise of the muscles. There is gratification in the 
consequent fatigue, but in other countries this is rare. 
We may be sure, that England owes much of her 
greatness to this quality inherent in her children. 
Let us then see some of the advantages, which spring 
from such games as exist here, and in other places 
of education. 

First, the mere exercise of the muscles, the develop- 
ment of the body, is healthful, since it strengthens 
the frame and gives room for the complicated organs 
to perform their functions. This need not be enlarged 
upon. But it is not only present good which these 
games are intended to further. The boy is the future 
man. The man will have to serve his God and his 
country, we know not in what capacity. The stronger 
his arm, the hardier his constitution, the more inured 
to fatigue and exertion, the more likely will he be able 
to do his duty. Whether he be a soldier who has to 
support the risks of active service, or a clergyman to 
labour amidst the sick and the poor, or whether he 
enter any other vocation, his bodily education at school 
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will have all the more fitted him for the toil, which 
every walk of life entails. 

Moreover, these exercises are valuable simply from 
the recreation they afford. To some adults mere change 
of labour is in itself refreshment, since different faculties 
are called into play. To a certain sense this is true of 
all, just as exercising a fresh set of muscles partially 
recruits those previously wearied out. But the mass of 
us, and the young most of all, need not merely mental 
rest, but bodily exertion. The mind must be unstrung, 
and the body must be kept in health, if the mental ma- 
chinery is to work well and smoothly. 

Then, too, such sports have their moral advantages. 
No one, who would retain his whole state healthy, 
will safely neglect bodily exercises. In a boy's case, 
when the mind is at rest, the body should be at work. 
No one concerned with education can view with other 
feeling than anxiety, a boy who employs his leisure 
time in wandering listlessly about, with apparently no 
object but that of killing time with the least possible 
exertion. It is allowing his nature to lie fallow, so 
that the devil can come and sow tares therein. It is 
opening the door of his soul so that temptations may 
enter. The first human remedy against moral evil is 
mental and bodily activity. Moreover, all manly games 
evoke courage, endurance, union, forgetfulness of self 
in one great and common cause. They require obe- 
dience to rule, watchfulness over temper, bearing of 
discomfort and pain. The more these qualities are 
called forth by any sport, the more valuable it is. The 
rightful pleasure which all experience, who excel in 
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rowing, arises, if we analyse it, from a consciousness 
of power, a triumph over difficulty, an unity of action ; 
as if there were but one heart beating in one breast, 
a common end to attain, for which every individual 
must toil to the utmost. Every exercise which a man 
performs alone, is inferior to one in which many take 
part, because there is no opportunity for the exercise 
of many valuable qualities. To those of you who 
have lately been contending, the preparation was whole- 
some. You were taught to keep a check upon your- 
selves, to be temperate in all things. You were glad to 
practise self-denial in order to obtain bodily power and 
proficiency ; endeavour therefore to carry on the thought 
to its legitimate conclusion. Let not your bodies be 
your masters ; they should be your servants. Let them 
not overpower your intellects. Remark that St. 'Paul, 
with true Christian fellow-feeling, applies all this to 
himself. Listen to his concluding words, and the 
warning they contain : " I therefore so run, not as 
uncertainly," i.e. doubtful as to the issue, or as to 
the course I have to take — alluding evidently to 
the line chalked out before every competitor in the 
race ; " I fight/' or strike blows, " not as one who 
beats the air," and contends with imaginary enemies, 
" but I keep under my body" — a word taken from the 
palaestra — literally, 'I bruise beneath the eyes h / i.e. 
chasten and conquer — "and bring it into subjection" 
— that is, reduce it to slavery. That is the true liberty 
of a Christian boy. 

h Vide the description of the battle between Dares and Entellus in 
the 5th JSneid. 
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The concluding portion of the chapter keeps up with 
equal force the agonistic metaphors. The same prin- 
ciple, which leads us to abstain from much that is 
pleasant, to bear rebuke, and endure hardship for 
some fleeting earthly prize which we may not win, 
should guide us to resist evil, to keep ourselves pure, 
to labour hard in the service of God, to watch against 
all sin, to strain every nerve and muscle towards the 
heavenly reward. Thus, indeed, every earthly contest 
would be a training for heaven. Thus, whether we 
succeed or fail in any petty struggle, it will not matter 
hereafter, for we shall be nearing the goal of eternity, 
and our Judge and Saviour will hold out to us an 
immortal crown, which will never lose its brightness, 
a crown which all may win. None are too feeble, 
none too despised, to gain that prize of everlasting 
glory. May God teach us all to bend our every 
faculty to His service and our salvation, and so to 
pass through things temporal, that we finally lose not 
the things eternal. 
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Cjre <Snb of i\t Ctrm. 

Eccles. vii. 8. 
11 Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof." 

'PHIS is the last Sunday that will see us assembled 
in this chapel for many weeks. When next we 
meet to pray to and praise God, two months more 
will have rolled over our heads. Another of those 
periods in our life's journey will have passed away; 
periods which soon come and go, which are nothing 
in the retrospect, but which are, nevertheless, as 
precious as they are fleeting, since they were merci- 
fully allotted to us as times wherein to prepare our- 
selves for another world. 

On this, the last Sunday of the term, the last Sunday 
that I shall ever address some of you, I am more than 
usually anxious to arrest your attention, and to inspire 
you with increased determination to fulfil the duties 
of your Christian profession. Several out of the number, 
who now hear me, will next term no longer be members 
of the school. Four of these have been here many 
years, and are about to make their first essay in life, 
to enter upon a wider sphere of action, and in different 
professions, and in one case in a distant land, to shew 
forth, I hope, that they have learnt how to serve God 
' Preached on the Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
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and to keep His commandments. To them, and indeed 
to all who have finished their school career, the past 
years seem but a dream, the future a something full 
of bright and delightful hope. They have visions, it 
may be, of worldly success, of adventures, of varied 
pleasures, of distinction of some kind. There are no 
shadows or dark lines in the picture before them. All 
is to go right with them. There is to be no disap- 
pointment. They go forth like travellers, who set sail 
in a frail bark some sunny day upon the treacherous 
sea, bent on pleasure, and think not that before night- 
fall a storm may come, their bark may be wrecked, 
and their mangled bodies cast upon the shore. 

It is well for us all that we know not the future. It 
is a happy provision that not only hope sees not misery 
to come, but that memory softens the painful past, and 
neutralizes the venom of many a wound which once 
seemed a death-blow. It is, indeed, a divine gift, the 
energetic hopefulness of youth. There is so much 
of dreadful sorrow in the lot of all, so much of heart- 
wringing grief, of blighted expectation, that if the 
young foresaw, or rather estimated, what an ordeal 
they would have to endure, before they would lay their 
tired heads on the bed of death, we might imagine 
that, like the child in the poem, they would wish to 
put from their lips the too bitter cup of life, and sink 
to sleep once more. You can only in part feel the 
truth of Solomon's words, " Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning thereof." You cannot, nor indeed 
can any of us, agree that the end of a season of hap- 
piness is better than the beginning. You are glad 
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when it brings labour to a close, you lament when it 
cuts short pleasure. We cannot, however, change our 
earthly condition; and the steady unchanging tread 
of time metes out to us as much comfort as sorrow. 
You cannot understand the condition of mind, at which 
the wise king had arrived, when he penned the solemn 
verses of this chapter. They tell of him, the wisest of 
men in intuition and learning, wealthy too, and pros- 
perous, who yet could say, " The day of death is better 
than the day of one's birth ;" that " It is better to go 
to the house of mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting;" that " Sorrow is better than laughter;" 
that also, " The heart of the wise is in the house of 
mourning." What a mournful experience of human 
life is here told, that one so great, so wise, so pros- 
perous, should yet say, " All is vanity." 

Let us now see the truth of the words, "Better is 
the end of a thing than the beginning thereof." It 
is true in several ways, and yet must be taken with 
certain limitations. If a man gives up a course of 
wickedness, repents of evil deeds, and returns to God, 
we may surely say that his end is better than the 
beginning. Thus the repentance of the prodigal was 
better and happier, notwithstanding his want and 
sorrow, than when he joyously left his father's house, 
with abundant means of gratifying his sinful pleasures, 
and with unchecked criminal indulgence beckoning him 
on. Godly sorrow that worketh repentance, is better 
than all the feverish delights which the devil can offer. 
Also, when any undertaking is brought to a successful 
conclusion, we can truly say that the end is better than 
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the beginning. When a man has been devoting the 
best years of his life to some work; when he has 
laboured night and day, denied himself luxury and 
rest, employed all his natural gifts and energies, shewed 
forth patience and endurance, overcome difficulties that 
might seem insurmountable; when he has watched 
the work growing under his hands, and seen it gra- 
dually nearing a successful issue, the end is better 
than the beginning. It may be some effort of art/ 
such as some learned and important book, or some 
discovery of great moment to the interests of mankind ; 
it may be a statue or picture, or mechanical invention. 
In such cases, the last stroke of the chisel, the final 
touch of the pencil, the last word, are full of pride and 
happiness. Or when a man has seen his intellectual 
theories, long doubted and mocked at, finally ratified 
and accepted as true by the voice of contemporaries, 
at such a time the end is indeed better than the be- 
ginning. That man's head must be strong that is not 
turned by such moments of luxury — moments that 
a chosen and gifted few taste in this world. Such are 
the moments, I mean, which fall to the lot of great 
poets, great authors, great painters, successful generals, 
— all, in short, to whom men are agreed in awarding 
fame, and on whose heads all men shower laurels. To 
ordinary natures fame and success are so intoxicating, 
that they are a greater trial than any opposition or 
difficulty. The fully developed oak-tree is better than 
the acorn. The broad river, as it enters the ocean, is 
better than the bubbling spring whence it issues. The 
matured man is better than the infant; the fruit of 
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a tree is better than the bud; the ripened genius is 
better than its early promise. 

So, too, the Christian life, as it draws nigh to its close, 
has about it a solemn sanctity that is unequalled. 
Those of you, who have been present at a death-bed, 
a scene, which none who are not hardened can ever 
entirely forget, will understand Balaam's half despair- 
ing prayer, " May I die the death of the righteous, and 
.jpay my last end be like his." He knew how in his then 
condition of mind and of life, such an end was beyond 
his hope. Any one can then see how holiness will rob 
death of its sharpest sting, how sure and stable are 
our grounds of hope, how truly wise is he who walks 
with God, how real are the realities for which he 
lives, how the mortal form, which man now wears, 
becomes awful even in its weakness, because its tenant, 
the soul, is approaching its Maker's closer presence, and 
appears to shine on earth as it will do in heaven. To 
such, death is really gain, for their trial is over. Then 
no one can wrest them from God, then there is no un- 
certainty for the future, no sorrow to dread, no sin to 
avoid. They can look back with comfort to a well- 
spent life, and remembering the many combats with 
the tempter which they have undergone, can say, 
" Their end is better than the beginning. ,, 

But, my beloved, thus far and no farther; for no 
one can say that the words of Solomon can apply 
to a wicked man. Our end, death, is of the same 
complexion as our life. The approach of death does 
not change a sinner into a saint There are no sudden 
conversions then. A mere outburst of religious sen- 
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timent does not and cannot atone for habitual ini- 
quity. Its roots have struck too deep, and half, if not 
more, of the cases of death-bed repentance are self- 
deception. A lost soul catches at any ray of com- 
fort, hides from itself till reason is gone the real truth, 
is assisted in deception by kindly-intentioned persons, 
who imagine that a man's hopes depend on some as- 
surance made at the last, instead of on a good and spot- 
less life, and trust in the jnerits of Christ. So the 
soul departs into the unseen, and the end is no better 
than the beginning — no better, rather far worse. Every 
sin has added another grain to the already monstrous 
heap. The vial of God's wrath is full to overflowing, 
and descends at last. Worse indeed, for while there 
is life there may be hope, because the hardened outside 
and corruption within increase with every sin, till all 
the beauty of grace, and those qualities which really 
appertain to man, have taken their flight, and the fruits 
of evil, the legitimate conclusion, alone abides. Thus 
he, who was to have been fitted for angels, even for God's 
presence, has for his eternal future only hell. How 
terribly worse than an evil beginning is an evil end, 
an end too without an end, for the end of this life is 
the beginning of an interminable future. 

We too, as I said before, have nearly reached the 
conclusion of a period in all our lives, a period you 
may be sure that is fraught with great consequence to 
you all. As we grow older, months and years play 
a smaller part in life, and individually become more 
insignificant. Our minds are enlarged, think less of 
the lapse of time, and therefore time appears to fly 
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faster; but the account we shall have to render up 
for one moment will be every whit as strict and 
as searching as for another. The mass of you are* 
thinking only of what you have before you, home plea- 
sures, freedom from restraint, and discipline now irk- 
some. I do not find fault with such ideas on your 
parts, for they are natural to your character and time 
of life. But rest and enjoyment are only good for us 
when we have laboured, for then indeed we in a mea- 
sure deserve them. There is a heavenly rest, to which 
all, who now work for God with all their might, what- 
ever their hand finds to do, may safely look, and of 
that rest in Paradise all temporary times of repose and 
refreshment are anticipations. They are necessary for 
us now, not for mere pleasure's sake, but in order that, 
when need be and the time comes, we may labour 
more zealously and effectually. Let me ask you then 
to cast a few minutes' thought back to the past term, 
and past six months. Those only of you can expect 
a blessing on their holidays who have tried to do their 
duty in the term. Let each one ask himself, * What has 
been my conduct ? Have I tried to keep God in mind P 
Have I watched and prayed that I might not enter 
into temptation ? Have I resisted blasphemous words, 
impure words, even doubtful words? Have I cast 
down, and with prayer trampled under foot, the evil 
thoughts swelling within me ? Have I fought against 
the daily small tendencies to self-indulgence which 
beset me the moment I awake, and prompt me to shirk 
duty, and make excuses to my own conscience ? Have I 
broken plain and distinct rules, some of which have been 
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discovered, though as yet some have not seen the light ? 
Have I set myself against any authority, and looked at 
the individual more than I ought, instead of at the office ? 
Have I been idle and inattentive, notwithstanding all 
warning, all encouragement, and punishment ? Have 
I been false and deceptive in my words and actions, in 
order to save myself from honest exertion ? Have I 
resorted to shuffling and dishonest contrivances ? Have 
I been wasteful and extravagant in the matter of 
money? Have I allowed mere proficiency in bodily* 
exercise to occupy my fancy, to the exclusion of the 
higher part of my nature? Have I neglected pub- 
lic and private prayer, and permitted my thoughts to 
wander off, without effort to check them, to pleasure 
or to sin, or have I allowed the devil to suggest to me 
not merely inattention, but an absolute dislike to the 
public worship of God? Have I fallen into some 
secret sin which has obstructed thoughts of God?' 
If your conscience would reply, that in some one 
or more of these points, which may be your special 
weakness, you give way, and are becoming more 
and more addicted to them, then you cannot say 
that your end of this term is altogether better than 
the beginning. 

There is room for improvement in discipline, in in- 
tellectual progress, in self-denial. You should here 
learn to be Christian scholars and manly men, full of 
modesty and self-restraint. I might say much more, 
but all that I could say would come under one of two 
heads — duty to God or to man. At the same time 
I would not appear blind to many cases of improvement. 
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Once more, then, I ask, is our end better than our 
beginning ? I trust in some points that it is, and where 
there are blemishes, let us rouse ourselves to remedy 
them. 

In conclusion, I recur to this being our last Sunday 
of the term, a theme not wanting in materials for grave 
thought. No one can look into the seeds of time and 
say what will happen in the next two months. Upon 
some of you affliction may come, and change your pre- 
sent joy and hope into sorrow. To some their condition 
of life may change, and instead of a future of comfort, 
they may have to prepare themselves for privation and 
toil. Some may be stretched upon a bed of sickness, 
protracted, wasting, and painful, which may take from 
them the strength and activity in which they gloried, 
and reduce them, even if they survive, to helplessness 
for the rest of their lives. Some may be called away 
with their youthful sins and follies on their heads, 
without warning, by some accident, as we term it, which 
crushes life out of them in a moment. Who can pro- 
phesy, when he thinks of the numberless casualties 
which may befal any of us. All we can say is, that we 
are under His protection, who holds the ocean in the 
hollow of His hand; that He does not remove us, till 
either we are fit to exchange this troubled, world for the 
blessed rest of Paradise, or — and heed this — till all His 
acts of love, His warnings, His judgments, have been 
spent in vain upon hard and ungrateful hearts. Let 
me then affectionately and solemnly call upon you all 
to remember, that change of place is the real test of 
charucter. Wherever you go, the same principles of 
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truth and right must be your guide, which here we have 
laboured and prayed may be yours. He, whose cha- 
racter, like the vane on a church, shifts and changes 
according to the associates, in whose society he is tem- 
porarily thrown, is worthless except as a warning to 
others. To those who have been confirmed I say, Re- 
member the grace and privileges you have received. 
Remember how Satan would long to snatch them away. 
Remember the vows you have made. To the school at 
large I say, Amidst pleasure of any kind, do not forget 
God and His commandments. To those who leave us, 
and I feel sure that the elder ones will heed me, I 
would say, You carry with you our thoughts and prayers, 
that you may be shielded from sin. I know that the 
time will come, when you will think with regret of lost 
opportunities. Hardly any one who has left here for 
many years but has lamented this to me. It must be 
the case more or less with all of us. These years of 
school life have in all probability given the moving 
impulse, which will decide the eternal destiny of each. 
At the judgment-day all these years will rise up. . 
Words and deeds, good resolves dead and gone, promis- 
ing hopes withered away, all, all, good or bad, forgotten 
or well remembered, will be weighed in the balance for 
or against you. Wherever you may be, in the far corner 
of the earth, in the crowd of men, on the ocean, on the 
field of battle, there is yet but one God whom you have 
been taught to serve, one Christ, one Holy Spirit, one 
faith. May that God be your Father, that Christ your 
Master, that Holy Spirit your Guide, that faith your 
sheet anchor. Then when the earthly time of labour 
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is over, you will go to your true home, to that rest 
to which we are all hastening fast, and to which my 
constant prayer is, that every one of us may at last 
be brought, when and how it pleases Him, only with- 
out shame and sin. 
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St. Mark viii. 34. 

" And when He had called the people unto Him with His dis- 
ciples also, He said unto them, Whosoever will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me." 

THESE words, strange to those who heard them, are 
not, in fact, easy and clear to us, when we try to 
analyse them, and to penetrate their meaning. Yet 
this is plainly our duty, as it is with all God's com- 
mands which bid us do anything, and are, to use a com- 
mon phrase, practical and relate to action. First, then, 
we must observe, that the Saviour said these words not 
merely to His disciples, still less to any chosen few 
out of that number, but — and the words are well worth 
our attention — " He called the people unto Him with 
His disciples," i.e. the mass of persons, who hung on 
to Him and were attached to Him by a bond more or 
less strong. Some were half converted, some only 
followed from a desire to see some miracle, some from 
still lower motives, in order to be fed miraculously, as 
the four thousand at the beginning of the chapter; 
some perhaps came because they had nothing better 
to do. All classes had their representatives in that 
mixed concourse. To understand the circumstance fully, 

* Preached on the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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let us look to the whole chapter. We read that the 
multitude was very great, and had nothing to eat ; that 
they had been thronging the Saviour for three days, 
and had come from a long distance. He, though He 
knew the sin and evil in that large assembly, yet had 
compassion, and feeds them with seven loaves and a few 
small fishes. Then He dismisses them satisfied and 
strengthened. Next, accompanied only by His dis- 
ciples, He goes to Dalmanutha, a place most likely on 
the western side of the sea of Galilee. But His where- 
abouts became soon known, and He is followed by the 
Pharisees, who were anxious, from morbid curiosity, to 
see some sign from heaven. This the Lord in grief 
and displeasure refused. He left these Pharisees, and 
crossed over again to the eastern side of the lake of 
Gennesaret. 

The want of faith and understanding even of the 
disciples is next apparent, for they could not per- 
ceive that the Pharisees, who desired to see further 
miracles when they ought to have been satisfied, were 
virtually hard-hearted unbelievers, and they them- 
selves had, it appears, forgotten their miraculous feed- 
ing. They referred their Master's warning against 
the hypocrisy and unbelief of the Pharisees and Herod, 
to their own neglect in forgetting food. Their lack of 
spiritual discernment is reproved by Christ. He does 
not reprove them for not bringing bread. They ought 
to have remembered that He had once supplied it, and 
could supply it again if need be. 

At Bettisaida, we read, the Lord restored sight to 
a blind man. But yet He would not work this cure in 
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the town, but took him outside the walls. It would seem 
as if this act of mercy, on the part of the divine Saviour, 
was beyond the deserts of the multitude. They were not 
worthy to see it. It was wrought in private. No one 
was there but the poor blind sufferer and his God, who, 
by the contact of His holy human body, restores the 
sight. But though the deed was done in solitude, 
though the man was sent back secretly into his house, 
and told to keep silence upon the subject, and to tell 
the miracle to no man, — perhaps, as it would seem, to 
keep himself aloof from his former associates, — yet we 
may be quite sure, partly from the necessity of the 
case, and partly judging from other similar instances, 
that the news spread far and wide, that it was fully dis- 
cussed in the streets and in the houses. It is easy to 
fancy the excitement which would prevail, and easy 
to think, that this very excitement would induce the 
Saviour to go farther north, towards Csesarea Philippi. 
His disciples only are His immediate followers, and on 
the way He draws forth Peter's memorable confession 
of faith. This, with that modesty which is so cha- 
racteristic of the sacred writers, is very briefly told by 
St. Mark, who wrote from St. Peter's dictation. St. 
Mark entirely leaves out the wonderful words of com- 
mendation spoken by Christ, which begin, " Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I will build My Church." It 
was the will of the Saviour, that while St. Peter's noble 
outspoken words of faith, and his Saviour's answer- 
ing promise, were still echoing in their ears, that He 
should, as it were, abruptly rend asunder the vision 
they were summoning up of a future glorious kingdom, 
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glorious that is according to their ideas of earthly 
majesty, of material splendour, of conquering armies, 
of submissive crowds. This picture was rent asunder, 
and in its stead, one was presented, oh how different ! 
How rudely was their fabric of imagination dashed to 
the ground. Instead of glory, was to be insult, suf- 
fering, and death, wails of grief instead of shouts of 
rejoicing. " He began to teach them that the Son of 
Man must suffer many things, and be rejected of the 
elders, and of the chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise again." And He spake 
that saying openly. This was the sight that their 
eyes were to be trained to bear, this the stern dark 
truth which was to brood over them, with only one ray 
of light and hope in it, and one which they could not 
appreciate — the hope of the resurrection. What a shock, 
what a revulsion such a prospect must have produced, 
"Peter took Him, and began to rebuke Him," i.e. it 
went to the Apostle's heart to think for one moment, 
that One he so loved and revered, should be singled out 
for such agony, and he said, "Be it far from Thee, 
Lord, this shall not be unto Thee," (the words are 
not stated by St. Mark). Let us not judge him harshly. 
There was mighty, eager love, though feeble, halting 
faith. But the Saviour does not pass it by without 
reproof. He rebukes him whom but lately He had 
commended, and when He did so, " He turned about 
and looked on His disciples," to arrest their attention, 
to teach them how imperfect they were, to warn them 
in love. This rebuke was spoken before the disciples 
in private. They all shared Peter's thoughts, though 
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he alone had spoken. But then the Saviour addressed 
a larger audience. There were numbers within reach 
on the alert to listen. These He called together. How 
anxious they must have been to hear what He had to 
say, and with what a mixture of disappointment and 
wonder, they must have heard these strange and re- 
pelling words, "Whosoever will come after Me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
Me." The same announcement made to the disciples 
alone is now given in another form to others. The 
mystery of the cross is hinted at, and men were told 
that the discipleship of Christ entailed daily suffering. 
Note that our Lord charged His disciples not to reveal 
to men His Messiahship, but He does not scruple to 
shew the dark side of the picture. How utterly different 
was this from what an ordinary orator or chief would 
do. Our Lord was the centre of all eyes. The whole 
world, as the Jews said, had gone after Him. Where- 
ever He bent His way, myriads followed. Here then 
was an opportunity to bind these wavering ones to 
Himself, to make them His own by firm and true 
allegiance. He had only to conciliate them, to appeal 
to some common sentiments, which would rouse or 
enthral their hearts. But instead of some words which 
would sway them at once, and rule all their natures, 
there comes a sad, solemn, wondrous sentence, which, 
as we should say, would drive them all away, chill 
their feelings, alienate them for evermore. His words 
made discipleship difficult, threw obstacles in its way, 
and deprived it of every attraction which influences 
the mass. 
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The last four verses iu the chapter must have awed, 
but depressed all around. No glory, only suffering. 
No romance, no riches, no worldly pleasure, but self- 
denial, resignation, and death. The last ideas which 
the chapter leaves are sorrowful, and though it is not 
wholly gloomy, yet its lesson is one of earthly sorrow 
as the primary training for heavenly joy. Observe 
also that the First Lesson for this morning b is similar. 
The prophecy, which Ezekiel was to deliver to the 
children of Israel, contained " lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and woe." If we also compare the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel, we shall be struck with the same character. 
We ask the Lord with His " continual pity to cleanse 
and defend His Church." For whom is pity felt but for 
those who are in trouble or sorrow P and \\ ho require de- 
fence but those who are in danger P Then, in the Epistle, 
St. Paul begs the Ephesians not to be faint-hearted at 
his tribulation endured for their sakes, because these 
very tribulations were their glory. The Saviour had 
deliberately more than once driven the fact into the 
minds of His hearers, that He was to suffer for them. 
His servant St. Paul follows in His path. He speaks 
of the glory, the dignity of suffering for a Christian ; 
that such suffering is the mark of companionship with 
Christ, and the proof of God's love. He shews that the 
strength of the Christian is the Holy Spirit in his 
heart ; that, like Samson, he conquers in dying. The 
Gospel, which always comprises some words or deeds of 
our Saviour, and on that account claims our most reve- 
rent attention, tells a most affecting tale of grief, but it 
b Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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is grief replaced by joy. The raising of the widow's 
son is its subject. So shall we one day rise again, so 
as the Gospel follows upon the Epistle, shall our greatest 
happiness succeed our trials. Thus mingled sorrow and 
joy is the key-note of to-day, and I wish to bestow a 
few short moments to some timely reflections. 

The text is of the widest application. It extends to 
all : " Whosoever will come after Me, let him take up his 
cross." It is a question for you and for me. It is not 
a something we are to think or talk about, but to do. 
First, see what is meant by taking up the cross. We 
read and know, that to the Greeks the notion of a 
crucified Saviour was ridiculous, to the Romans it was 
shameful. They could never hold that one, who died 
by the death too ignominious for any but the lowest 
slave, could be God. This was more than their spirits 
could bear. They scouted the notion that one who thus 
died, exposed to mocking tongues and impious eyes, 
was God. They could not bear the sacred symbol. But 
yet the Christians gloried in it. To them it recalled 
the love for them of the suffering Saviour, the load of 
shame He carried even to death. To them it was 
the sign-post which pointed heavenwards ; they never 
wearied of using it. They felt a righteous pride in not 
being ashamed of their Master's badge, though heathens 
might laugh them to scorn. If man or woman were 
seen making the sign of the cross, their religion was 
known ; mockery and most likely persecution awaited 
them. Those they loved cast them adrift or split off 
from them. The dearest ties were broken. Husbands 
and wives, parents and children became divided. Full 
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surely did the servants fare no better than their 
Master. 

Who can read unmoved the terrible trials, the un- 
daunted courage of the early believers ; who can fail to 
see the cross and the power of God P Perhaps even now 
there is more difference of opinion upon this sign of 
our redemption, than we should be at first inclined to 
believe. Perhaps there are some now who are ashamed 
of it. This we may assume as certain, that wherever 
or whenever this is so, it is the devil's work. But yet 
the cross is still recognised as the Christian emblem. 
It is seen in our churches. It is perpetually notice- 
able in any memorial connected with our religion, such 
as our Bible, and our books of devotion ; it is associated 
with any great sorrow, such as the death of one we 
love. It should be kept to such a purpose. It is not 
to be abused to superstition. It is degrading to so 
awful and holy a thing to make it a mere ornament. 
Such a plan is both inappropriate and irreverent. We 
all have been signed with the cross, when we were first 
made Christ's servants, and members of the Church in 
baptism. That sign marked us out to suffer. Those 
drops of water on our brow were as the drops of blood 
from the Saviour's wounds. All must suffer. The name 
' cross* suggests the very idea. 

We all know the common expression, that such or 
such a trial is as the cross in our lot. Could the life of 
every one of us from the cradle to the grave be written, 
so that all could read, there would be none, the bright- 
ness of whose happiness has not been overcast by the 
shadow of the cross. There would be none upon whom 
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some great grief has not fallen, which has left cruel 
wounds that never quite heal. Some, too, are chosen ' 
by the Lord in love to drink deep of the cup of trial, 
and to be sanctified by sorrow. Some lose their health. 
Some in the glad time of youth have all their earthly 
prospects and hopes swept away. Some lose those they 
love best, and are cut off from their homes. Some after 
years of labour are deprived of the very object of their 
toil. Some are in poverty all their lives. But I need 
not pursue the theme. All I will say is in a summary, 
that all these are crosses which God sends us, which 
we are to expect. 

But the text means something more yet. Our Master 
said, " Whosoever will come after Me," whosoever, that 
is, will be a Christian, " let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross." There is something voluntary, some- 
thing as it were which we may accept or decline. We 
are not only to bear the cross which the Lord lays on 
our shoulders, we are to take it up readily ourselves, of 
our own accord. This also must be done, not merely 
from time to time, but daily, as St. Luke says. Be- 
tween us and Christ, this cross lies on the ground. In 
order to follow Him who calls us to Himself, we come 
upon this cross. We cannot follow Him unless we take 
it up. We must do this first to be even beginners in 
the way to the Crucified One. Each one, too, has his 
own cross. To each is adjusted one proportioned to his 
powers. " As thy day, so shall thy strength be. ,, This 
taking up the cross is not the thing, which we should 
of ourselves fancy or delight in. The Saviour said 
that to do this we were to deny ourselves, that is, to go 

p 
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against our own natural wishes, to refuse ourselves 
something which we desire, to do something which we 
mislike. My beloved, see then what is before you as 
long as you live. There are two paths, one with, one 
without the cross. The latter is inviting enough — a 
broad and easy way, no struggle to overcome, simply 
a giving way to temptation, a binding round our arms 
the silken cords of sin : but these will one day turn 
to chains of adamant, and this non-resistance is the 
deadly torpor of the soul. On the other path is the 
cross. You cannot go round it, it blocks up the way. 
But it is not so hard or heavy as you might think. In 
the far distance are the glories of heaven, with angels 
to guide you, and the true Light of life to shed radiance 
on your path. 

As I look along the chapel, I, with my imperfect 
knowledge of you, could, in the case of almost every 
one, tell him of a definite cross, which, if he will take 
up and bear, he will draw nearer to Christ. One has 
a hasty, one a sulky temper; one is proud, cannot 
brook opposition, and sets himself against authority if 
it crosses him ; one has no moral courage, and cannot 
say no to any proposition, even though his conscience 
reproves him; another, whose own feelings and im- 
pulses are good, always falls in with the tone of those 
he is with ; another is troubled by evil thoughts, which 
he longs to be rid of, but cannot face the trial, and 
yields to the pleasures of sin; another is vain and 
conceited of some power of mind or body which he 
may possess; another is given to bad language, and 
at the least provocation will utter oaths; another's 
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tongue speaks words that are impure and foul; 
another is extravagant in his tastes, and loves to 
spend money in dress, finery, and ornaments, or, per- 
haps, in decorating his cubicle or study in a man- 
ner needlessly lavish ; another is careless and loose 
in his dealings with money, and saps the principle 
of honesty within him by running into debt, and so 
preparing for himself, and his family, a future of 
dishonour and sorrow; another young one seems at 
the beck and call of every temptation which Satan 
may send, so that nothing but anxiety can be felt 
for his future ; another is apt to think that coarseness 
is a proof of manliness, that to assume prematurely 
the artificial airs, without the realities, of a man, is 
better than the simplicity of boyhood; another does 
not think of God, neglects his prayers, neglects means 
of grace, does not read his Bible ; another does not 
attend during the Service, thinks that religion is not 
manly, or that he will have plenty of time to be re- 
ligious when he is old or ill, perhaps thinks con- 
temptuously of any whose practice is higher than his 
own ; another young one is not only idle himself, and 
wastes valuable time, but by ridicule (if not by un- 
kindness) endeavours to make others follow his ex- 
ample; another is too fond of eating and drinking, 
pampers his appetite, dislikes plain food, or shews 
himself a glutton. 

Shall I speak of any who yield to temptations of im- 
purity, and try to make others partners of their sin? 
My dear boys, may God give me grace to impress upon 
you, that every tendency to evil is a cross, which you 
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must of your own accord take up, and bear willingly 
for God's sake. It is the sacrifice He asks of yon, to 
resist and put away some sin which you like, for his sake. 
You must deny yourself, i. e. oppose your own tastes 
in something that is wrong. Remember that without 
self-denial there never can be holiness. We must take 
up our cross daily, whatever it may be that is sent, such 
as loss of health, or friends, or money, or prospects, or 
disappointment of any kind. God sends it, we must 
receive it, a burden from His hands. The sorrow we 
must bear, the sins we must fight against. We need 
not be disheartened, if we seem to sink under the 
one, or for a time to make no progress in the other. 
The Saviour Himself, in order that we might hope 
on, in order that we might know of His sympathy, 
gave way on the road to Calvary, so that Simon 
of Cyrene bore the cross in His stead. Some of 
you, I hope and believe, will determine to follow 
what I have said. Offer up some fault, some failing 
to Christ, that you may learn to be His disciple. Let 
the weak in heart try to be strong, let the evil try to 
be good, let each one try to get the better of some one 
fault. Learn the lesson of self-denial, which now wOl 
form aright your characters, and afterwards will be the 
groundwork on which you may meet death, and hope 
for heaven. The pleasures of sin for a season cannot 
be compared with the eternal treasures of glory laid up 
for us hereafter. 
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Ephes. iv. 31, 32. 

" Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking b be put away from yon, with all malice: and be 
ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven yon." 

'THE Epistle for to-day gives us a full, minute, and 
graphic picture of a Christian's life. Every verse 
overflows with instructive matter, every word repays 
careful enquiry. It is like the photograph of some 
building, which, as we examine it with a magnifying 
glass, reveals clearly every angle and moulding, cusp 
and mullion, and startles us by its faithfulness. Thus 
we find that St. Paul has with the utmost detail de- 
scribed the qualities, which the Ephesians should aim 
at, if they wished to prove that they had learned 
Christ. We may at once see that the picture is not an 
ideal one. It exhibits an excellence which is attainable 
by any one who is in earnest. Herein is the difference 
between Christian heroism, and the heroism of mere 
poetry and romance. The tales of impossible adven- 
tures which delighted your childhood, turned upon 

* Preached on the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
b The word fiKaaprinia, ' blasphemy,' is here translated ' evil speaking* 
against men, and not, as is usual, against God. 
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the exploits of some one or two characters. All about 
them was exceptional — astonishing bravery, gigantic 
strength, unearthly beauty; everything, in short, in 
mind and body, that was likely to win popular favour 
and admiration ; all, too, were united in one person to 
a degree which we never see in this imperfect world of 
ours. The very deeds of prowess, and feats of strength 
were all such as are likely to arouse personal vanity, and 
lead the reader to think, that self-devoted and heroic 
acts are interesting and romantic, and far easier to 
perform than the dull, tame routine of daily duties. 

I do not mean to undervalue such reading ; it cul- 
tivates in the very young that noble portion of their 
being, the imagination, and prepares the way for the 
more advanced and thoughtful mind, to see in Christ, 
the Son of Man, the real and ideal, if I may use the 
words, of self-sacrifice, endurance, and love. The ele- 
ment of romance is always wanting when the true and 
practical struggle has to be borne. It is only in 
the distance that romance lights up with its golden 
rays the horrid realities of a battle-field. But Chris- 
tian heroism does not require the gifts that fall to the 
lot of few, if any. It is within the grasp of all. It 
involves real dangers, real battles, real falls, real vic- 
tories : but it is with enemies that are unseen, and the 
fight may be fought in our rooms, alone, on our knees. 
No one may see, but He who never sleeps ; yet it is 
none the less true, and none the less noble for all that. 
Any one of you may be a Christian hero, and you have 
to contend with one who is false, and cruel, and im- 
placable: compared with whom, all the giants and 
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dragons of fairy tales are but as pigmies compared to 
a Hercules. 

St. Paul writing to the Ephesians, who more truly 
deserved the name of Christians than most even in 
those days, sets down for them a list of duties to per- 
form and sins to abandon. By such they were to shew 
themselves followers of the Lord, by such to separate 
themselves from the foul immorality, the degraded re- 
ligion, the debased lives of the heathens around c . All 
St. Paul's precepts are, so to speak, every-day state- 
ments. Not an hour of any one day would pass, with- 
out giving the Ephesians the opportunity of obeying or 
disobeying one or more of them. There is nothing high- 
flown, nothing out of the common way about them, and 
they mostly relate to men ; conduct to men was to be 
the test of true heroism, and of living, active religion. 
The first remarkable feature in these two verses is one 
which appears obvious, but really is constantly for- 
gotten. It is that our Lord expects of us not merely 
to be without evil qualities, but to possess their oppo- 
sites d . I do not mean to deny, that energetic resistance 
to a particular sin, brings about in most cases, the 

c Hammond remarks in his Paraphrase and Commentary on the 
30th verse, "Repel not by your* noisome conversation the Holy Spirit 
of God, by which you are marked, and sealed, and set by as wares that 
are by Christ purchased to be used in His service ;" remarks specially 
applicable to a gathering of young Christians, which contains some that 
are confirmed and are communicants. 

d The qualities mentioned in the former of these two verses are 
exactly contrary to those urged upon us in the latter : thus bitterness is 
opposed to kindness, wrath to tenderness; anger, clamour, malice, and 
injurious language are all forms of the same evil tendency, and all are 
the very opposite to forgiveness of spirit. 
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virtue to which that sin is antagonistic. For instance, 
by getting the better of a bad temper we learn self- 
control, by uprooting pride we attain humility, by con- 
quering idleness we become industrious. But it is a 
very different thing to be without a vice, and to possess 
a virtue. Indifference to what is right is only less 
hateful to God than hostility to it e . The first step 
is to empty the vessel of the impure dregs of sin, but 
it is not enough, or anything like enough, that it 
should be empty. It should be filled, and filled with 
good. The goats in the parable, those on the left 
hand of the Saviour, were to be condemned to ever- 
lasting fire, not because they had been cruel to Christ's 
servants, not because they had beaten, or tortured, or 
killed them, but because, when the opportunity offered 
itself, they had not done them any good; because, to 
say the least of it, their state was a negative one. 
Therefore the text tells us, first to put away evil, then 
to exhibit graces. " Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking be put away 
from you, with all malice f , and be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." Observe, 
he puts the evil points in their natural order. The 
bitterness precedes the wrath, anger, clamour, and evil- 
speaking, as the seed comes before the plant, and the 
plant before the fruit. This simile is truer than you 

e In fact, the very not doing good is in itself doing evil. Vide 
Chr^sostom. 

1 The progress of mischief is shewn in these words; vide Chryso- 
stom's sermon on this passage. 
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might be inclined to suppose, for bitterness is an in- 
gredient in the human heart and lies there, giving birth 
to evil words and passions, and infecting the nature 
of a man. It is as the seed which is buried in the 
earth, and there takes root downwards and bears fruit 
upwards. The fruit tells truly what the seed itself 
was, and in what kind of soil it was sown. So also the 
evil dispositions, which are manifested in looks, and 
words, and gestures, testify to the nature of which they 
have taken possession. 

It will be natural to treat of these faults in the first 
place, and then afterwards to say a few words upon 
their contrary. I would not be understood to be speak- 
ing to you, as if you specially required admonition. 
I hope I may say that in this place there is but little 
of that unchristian, unmanly habit called bullying. 
But yet you all require, from time to time, to be re- 
minded of the duties which you owe to one another. 
The very fact that you are at school implies, that you 
are in need of correction, of reproof, of exhortation from 
us, and of watchfulness on your parts. Certainly, also, 
bullying in some form or other is the evil tendency 
which most readily manifests itself, and is the most 
difficult to exclude from a gathering of boys. There 
are many fathers who dread to send their sons to 
school. They remember what they have undergone 
in their own boyhood, and they shrink from exposing 
their own children to such an ordeal. They call to 
mind the strange place, the cold greeting, the sneer, 
the cruel cowardly blow, the sarcastic allusion to home 
and loved faces there, the ridicule at the rising tears 
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which would gather at a boy's eyes, when his swelling 
heart seemed nigh to burst. They remember the daily 
small torments, which, by constant repetition, like the 
dripping of water upon a stone, broke a boy's spirit, 
cowed him effectually, robbed his school life of its 
cheerfulness, impeded his work, saddened his play, 
injured and warped his whole character. It is not 
wonderful that a father, who knows his own former 
sufferings, should be inclined to keep his child at home 
and there educate him. Such a step would be utterly 
unwise, for school education is indispensable for every 
one of us, and for it there can be no substitute : but 
this point does not come into my subject. All of you 
call to mind what were your first thoughts, when you 
began to realize what school was. I could mention 
some, who, happily for themselves, accommodated them- 
selves at once to a new sphere, and without losing a jot 
of their affection for home, yet found delight in the 
manly games, the companionship, the competition which 
such a school as this can offer. But there are others 
who have found it a hard, a very hard trial. At first 
the contrast it necessarily presented to home in so 
many features, was chilling beyond expression. To 
nine-tenths this must always at first be the case. It 
is no proof of unmanliness. It is only natural. The 
entrance to school is like the entrance into the world. 
A boy at school learns the independence, the self-con- 
straint, the reserve, the self-confidence combined with 
modesty, which are highly necessary to every man 
who mixes with his fellows. To bear and forbear is 
what we all have to do, and we learn the alphabet of 
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this in the tiny world of a school. The atmosphere 
of a school is bracing to a boy, and though at first he 
may shrink, as a hot-house plant appears to suffer from 
the outer air, yet he is all the stronger, and better, 
and more vigorous, and will be able to meet bravely 
the rude blasts, which must buffet him in after-life. 
Thus after a few months, most boys are as happy at 
school as they ever can be anywhere, when absent from 
the happiness of their homes. But there are a few, 
who are never reconciled to school, who always dread 
to return, who ever count the hours till the holidays, 
who never seem to thrive in such a place, who never 
take root, and who do not seem to amalgamate well 
with others, but are like oil and water, that cannot 
mix. 

This fact, as a rule, follows from two causes, one in 
the boy himself, the other in his companions. I believe 
that, as a rule, no boy is really and permanently un- 
happy at school, without being in some measure himself 
to blame. He may be effeminate, he may fear manly 
games, and the occasional bruises which must neces- 
sarily accompany them ; he may be unsocial, and shun 
his companions ; his temper may be too quick, so that 
in a moment it is kindled, and without sufficient cause ; 
he may be proud and conceited ; he may be selfish and 
greedy; he may shew a want of self-respect, and not 
be able to defend himself; he may be ungentlemanly 
in his manners and tone of thought. I do not speak 
of still graver points, which offend against every well- 
organized school, such as want of truthfulness and want 
of honourable feeling. But in the cases I have men- 
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tioned, a boy's intercourse with his fellows must be 
more or less painful to himself, and must needs continue 
to be so, until he remedy the defect or defects in his 
character, which have tended to bring about such a state 
of things. If a boy is uncomfortable at school, let him 
ask himself the home question, 'Is not this to some 
extent my own fault P Have I not some failing which, 
if I tried, I might conquer, and which now certainly 
stands in my way ?' He may be sure, that he will find 
similar difficulties in his association with others in later 
life. A man or a boy is intended to mingle with others. 
If he cannot do so pleasantly to himself and to others, 
then, as a rule, he has something to conquer. Even 
such a slight point as a fault in manner may be cured, 
and no one should think it beneath his notice, to examine 
into himself under such circumstances, and do what he 
can for the better. Some form of pride or selfishness is 
generally at the bottom of it all. If a boy sets himself 
manfully to the work of improvement, he will be doing 
most essential service to his whole character. 

Now let me say a word on the other side of the 
question, for there are sure to be faults on both sides. 
Boys often, without really unkind intentions, inflict 
great pain on others, and in fact work them serious 
harm. Boys are unsparing critics. They detect at once 
any peculiarity in others, seize upon it remorselessly, 
and never weary of ridiculing it. Moreover, from the 
very reason that they are quick observers, their vision 
is narrow, and they at once conclude, that, because 
any one is different in his habits and ways from them- 
selves, therefore he must be wrong and must be made 
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to feel the fact. Instead also of remembering the poet's 
words, "Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco," 
it generally happens, that a boy, who has at all felt by 
experience the sharp tongues and cutting jests of his 
fellows, will, when the opportunity offers, visit the same 
upon some boy younger, or weaker, or more retiring 
than himself. This is veritable bullying in its real 
nature, and, because bullying, therefore cowardly. I 
am far from saying that rough good-humoured jokes 
are wrong or out of place in a school. A boy must 
learn to bear these with temper. They are, when 
not carried to excess, natural; they must exist in 
a school, and they are a sort of safety-valve. If any 
one's blood is too hot, or his pride too great to bear 
a laugh against himself cheerfully, though it may not 
be the worse for him at the time, yet he will discover 
to his cost in after years, that he wants an element 
in his character of more importance than he at first 
imagined. He will himself suffer, and be likely to 
estrange his friends. But I say, nevertheless, earnestly, 
that when a joke, even though not unkindly meant, is 
seen to give pain to another, then the string should no 
longer be harped upon. It is both ungentlemanly and 
unChristian to go on further. No gentleman willingly 
and intentionally gives annoyance to another, and 
hence a bully is not only as a rule a coward, but also 
not a gentleman at heart, whatever he may be in out- 
ward appearance. It is cruel, and unworthy in word or 
deed, daily to subject another to that which evidently 
wounds him. " Such is culpable," to use the words of Dr. 
Barrow, "as a work of the flesh, and therefore is to be 
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suppressed, and all its brood is also to be smothered *." 
Such things would never exist, if the doers of them put 
to themselves the query, ' Should I wish to suffer this P 
Am I doing as I would have others do to me P Is this 
following the golden rule of conduct, which the Church 
Catechism and the Bible put before me ? Am I right 
therefore in what I do?' Any who persevere in 
such a line, are clearly bullies at heart, who would 
break out worse, if the tone and discipline around and 
over them did not operate as a salutary check. Bully- 
ing runs directly counter to this principle of social 
religion, hence it is so wrong in itself, hence it pro- 
duces such results. 

Now, too, the question might well suggest itself, — Is 
it not a wonderful thing that bullying should exist at 
all in Christian schools ? It might be expected among 
a number of young heathens, who have no strong in- 
centives to good, over whom the devil has full power, 
and who, therefore, would of course exhibit a picture 
of unbridled sin and cruelty. In such a gathering, 
tyranny and brute force would be looked for ; but in 
a school of baptized boys, who have been trained at 
home in all that is right and good, who have in their 
hearts God's Holy Spirit, and have had the advantages 
of refined associations, as well as pure and religious 
teaching, whence comes it that tyranny in any form 
should take root ? Should we not expect that its exist- 
ence would be most rare and unusual ? Whereas we 
all know as a fact, that to exclude bullying is the 

* Vide Barrow's admirable sixteenth sermon on " Evil Speaking in 
General," vol. i. 
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great difficulty, that only watchfulness and a strong 
determination on the part of elder and ruling spirits, 
can curb its progress or keep it out altogether. What 
is the answer to the question ? Simply this. Bullying 
springs from the love of the exercise of power. This love 
of power, I believe, lies at the root of much in our 
national character, and, insensibly to us, is the moving 
impulse of many pursuits not only harmless, but right. 
The delight in conquering a difficulty is to be found more 
or less in every nature. The vanquishing something that 
is living, and therefore can resist either by force or craft, 
is a form of the same principle. Hence it arises that 
persons most kind-hearted and compassionate eagerly 
engage in amusements, which involve loss of life to 
living creatures. It is not cruelty, it is the love of 
power, which is the more gratified, the more difficult 
the task. A perverted form of this sentiment appears 
in bullying. A boy likes to feel that there is some one, 
to whom his presence, his threats, his blows strike 
terror ; who does not resist, but submits to be tyrannized 
over. A boy's vanity thus derives pleasure, and he 
does not even think of the pain he gives. At last this 
becomes necessary to him, and the love finds its grati : 
fication by repeated and increasing acts of cruelty. It 
is impossible to say, to what lengths a boy might go if 
unrestrained. The more he gave way to the desire, 
the more it would demand gratification, and at last he 
would, in cold blood, greedily and with pleasure, inflict 
absolute torments upon another. This is, I am con- 
fident, the real explanation of those tales of harrowing 
savage cruelty, which appear at times in print and appal 
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a reader. We hear of a man in a position of unre- 
strained power, such as a captain of a merchant-ship, 
beginning by ill-treating one of his crew. For some 
reason or another, none take the victim's part. The 
history is brought before us at last in the death of the 
sufferer, slowly killed by starvation, or daily acts of 
wicked atrocity, that astonish us by their refined blood- 
thirstiness. The solution is, that the enjoyment of 
power demanded constant and fresh indulgence, and 
that this indulgence developed the original ferocity 
which is callous to the sufferings of others, and, till 
called forth by circumstances, is latent in the hearts of 
many. Keeping this in mind, it is easy to under- 
stand how bullying would spread in a school, and to 
what terrible results it might lead. A man, who would 
slay another by slow degrees, never intended to go so 
far when ho first entered upon his course of cruelty. 
It is true that such a man must have little education 
and little moral principle. But, on the other hand, 
boys are men in embryo, with much of turbulence in 
their natures, and with principles necessarily as yet 
imperfect. There are some boys to whom cruelty seems 
natural, and who are seen torturing insects or birds. 
There are not many, who might not become cruel, if 
they gave way to the desire of tyrannizing over others. 
Any unkindness on the part of one to another, who is 
a member of the same body is wrong, because it is un- 
christian. The feeling of bitterness, the wrath and 
anger which flow from that feeling, the loud cries of 
rage and irritation which are the consequences of the 
anger, and the covert and sly malice, which would do 
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another injury, in the dark and secretly, are to be put 
away h . All these are wrong, because they undermine 
the whole constitution, for every one is here a member 
one of another. Though all may have their special 
friends, yet there should be a common bond which 
consciously unites all. Thus cliques and parties should 
be avoided. No corporate body, however small, can 
exist, and really work well, if suspicions, and jealousies, 
and divisions, and irritations be suffered to exist If 
one portion be ranged against another, where is the 
unity and brotherly feeling ? Intercourse would gra- 
dually cease, and the breach become wider and wider. 

There can be no better exercise for any one, than to 
adapt himself to those with whom he lives, by guard- 
ing against his own peculiarities, by thinking of their 
wishes, and by acts of thoughtful kindness towards 
them. Each one should extirpate any tendencies in 
his own heart towards unkindness to others. This is 
obvious. The devil was a murderer from the beginning, 
and perhaps of all sins which devastate man's soul, and 
bring about his perdition, there is nothing so directly, 
so clearly, so glaringly devilish in its nature as cruelty. 
"We have no word in our language for the quality of 
taking pleasure in the distress of another, yet how much 
worse is it to cause the distress and also to enjoy it. 
Not only should all of you (and young boys are often 
more prone than elder ones to bully and torment) avoid 
using taunts and unkind ridicule, when you know that 

h Grotius says on this passage, " Clamor equus est ir®, et cum equum 
prostraveris, equitem dejeceris." 

Q 
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they are really a cause of pain, but as the latter portion 
of the text urges, you should do the very reverse. Ton 
should be kind one to the other, tender-hearted, ready to 
do any act of kindness for any one, not merely your own 
friends, but all with whom you may come into contact. 
There was an ancient custom among the heathen to 
crown with a golden crown, not the man who had done 
no evil to his country, for this were in itself no more 
than enough to save him from punishment, but him, 
who had achieved signal benefits ! . The good Samaritan 
had no friendship for the man whose life he saved ; he 
saw a man who required help, and he wanted no further 
inducement. It would seem that God demands of us 
this feature of compassion, of charity, of kindliness, of 
regard for others' feelings and tenderness, as a condition 
for our own happiness in heaven. He, who cannot be 
kind to those about him, surely breaks God's command- 
ments. Yet if from others we receive any unkindness, 
we are bound to forgive it. We pledge ourselves to 
this in the Lord's Prayer, and if we do otherwise we 
crush our own hopes. Since God has forgiven us the 
ten thousand talents of our sins, numberless and weighty, 
since Christ makes intercession for us even now, we 
may surely forgive the hundred pence, the petty offences 
which others may do against us, offences which to 
a great degree may be very likely our own fault. God, 
for Christ's sake k , because He is our brother, has for- 
given us, let us forgive others because they are brethren. 

* Vide Chrysostom. 

k In Greek iv XpHrrQ — Christo deprecante. 
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I hope and pray, that you will all ever shew in your 
lives at school that you are Christian gentlemen, that 
you will bear with one another in all things, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. May the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of love, direct and rule your hearts, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Qtbtxtntt ia Smptur*, 



2 Tim. iii. 15—17. 

11 From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which ii 
in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of God may be 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works." 

^THE mutual affection of Paul and Timothy was very 
great. They knew one another many years. They 
probably met at Rome, shortly before the elder and 
greater of these two holy men exchanged his life of 
wonderful and devoted labour, for peace and rest with 
the Lord. The Second Epistle to Timothy is the latest 
of St. Paul's writings remaining to us, the last pro- 
bably that he wrote at all. He wrote to his dearly 
beloved son Timothy, who, many long years before, had 
been well reputed of by the Christians in Asia Minor, 
and whose early life we may be sure was holy, and 
pure, and consistent. It was at Lystra, his native 
place, that he first made St. Paul's acquaintance. From 
that time years seemed only to strengthen the con- 
fidence and love with which St. Paul regarded him. 
What high praise is contained in the following words, 
" I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in 
• Preached on St. Luke's Day, the Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
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thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and 
thy mother Eunice, and I am persuaded in thee also." 
The careful reader of his Bible, and especially the careful 
student of St. Paul, will notice how in this his last 
Epistle the Apostle waxes bold. He has an inward 
consciousness that the end of his earthly pilgrimage is 
drawing near. His words seem to shine with the glory 
that shines from God's throne. He knew the strength 
of God and the weakness of man. He had felt what it 
was to be tempted, and now has a holy assurance that 
he had fought a good fight, a koXov ay&pa, a noble 
contest, and that the crown was his in hope, soon to be 
his in reality. Just before the last solemn exhortation, 
emphasized with names most sacred, and truths most 
important, St. Paul delivers the words of my text. 

To-day, St. Luke's Day, the festival of him who was 
St. Paul's companion, St. Paul's amanuensis and scribe, 
the festival of him who has given us two priceless books, 
his Gospel and that invaluable chronicle of early Chris- 
tian Apostolic labours, the Acts, the festival of him whose 
praise is in the Gospel, and who from a physician of the 
body became a physician of the soul, I feel constrained 
to impress upon you one very seasonable truth, one that 
will help, as the collect says, to heal the diseases of 
your souls. This lesson is, reverence for, attention to, 
and love for, the Holy Scriptures. I think, too, that the 
character of Timothy is one that would well serve as 
a model for Christian boys. His mother was a religious 
woman, who brought him up from his infancy to fear 
God and keep His commandments ; but she was a Jewess, 
as her mother was. Timothy must have been a man of 
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learning, of matured intelligence, and of ability, for he 
was made Bishop of Ephesus. Thither congregated 
multitudes from all parts of Greece, who loved to dis- 
pute upon the most difficult questions. The city was 
the centre of the magicians, who with their enchant- 
ments strove to mislead the unwary. We know that the 
Ephesian writings on the subject of magical arts became 
a sort of text-book, and when Christianity began to 
spread, and numbers of these books were publicly de- 
stroyed, their value was estimated at 50,000 drachmas, 
about £2,000. We know that both Ephesus and Crete 
were troubled by false teachers, whose views were wild, 
whose morals were unsound, who opposed the faith 
wherever and in whatever way they could. Timothy 
also must have been a man of holy daring. He must 
have undergone personal danger and hardships, and 
he did not die in his bed, for he, like St. Stephen, was 
stoned to death. I will not, however, enlarge on his 
personal character, but turn to the text. St. Paul says 
to Timothy, " From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures ;" the word for a child in the Greek is J3pi- 
<f)09, which means a very young child, an infant. As 
soon as a Jewish child could read, its parents made it 
commit to memory portions of the moral law. At five 
years old it commenced a regular course of Bible read- 
ing. Timothy, therefore, whose mother and grand- 
mother had been pious women, was carefully instructed, 
and had known the Holy Scriptures from his earliest 
childhood. We should notice that these words, " Holy 
Scripture," used in the fifteenth verse, mean the Old 
Testament. Timothy did not become a Christian till 
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he was grown up, but when a child, he had known the 
Upa yp&nnara, the recognised and received holy books 
of the Old Covenant, which, as St. Paul knew well, made 
up that division called the Law, the Prophets, and Ha- 
giographa. These were acknowledged by all Jewish 
teachers. Next St. Paul says that these same writings 
" are able (ra hwa^va) to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion." The Psalmist says, " Thou through Thy com- 
mandments hast made me wiser than mine enemies, for 
they (that is Thy commandments) are ever with me. I 
understand more than the ancients, because I keep Thy 
precepts b ." Observe the end and object of this wisdom. 
Though the Bible is in every way the greatest of books, 
though, apart from its inspiration, it contains the purest 
morality, the truest piety, the loftiest imagination, the 
deepest philosophy, the most consummate knowledge of 
human nature, the most wonderful description of human 
character, still the wisdom it imparts is not for this 
world only, its end is the salvation of men. It displays 
no mere intellectual quality, but the wisdom which is 
from above, which leads men to live for another world, 
to use God's earthly gifts but not to abuse them, and 
to hope and strive for heaven. But we must be careful 
to observe, that there is an indispensable means and 
instrument by which this salvation can be gained, that 
is, faith in Christ Jesus. There is but one Mediator 
between God and man, Christ Jesus the Lord. There 
is none other Name under heaven, given unto men 
whereby men can be saved, but His. 

The Old Testament writers lived long before He be- 
b Pa. cxix. 98, 100. 
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came man, but they had faith in Him. He was the seed 
of the woman that was to bruise the serpent's head ; He 
was to be the root of Jesse, the son of David, the promised 
Messiah, the Heavenly King. Patriarchs, priests, kings, 
prophets saw Him afar off, longed for Him, gazed on 
Him with the eye of faith, believed that He would 
come, and worshipped Him from a distance. The Jew- 
ish sacrifices were ordained to represent the sacrifice 
of Christ, they were only acceptable for that reason* 
Christ's Name, Christ's Nature, Christ's Redemption, 
Christ's Passion, Death, Resurrection, Ascension are 
borne witness to, are foretold in the Old Testament 
As some melody runs through some intricate piece of 
music, and is presented to the ear in various forms and 
combinations, so Christ is preached throughout the Old 
Testament, whether in the Law, the Psalms, the Pro- 
phets, the History. The Old Testament can only be 
clearly understood by a Christian. The Old Testament 
is like the chrysalis, the New Testament the living 
perfect insect; the Old Testament the bud, the New 
Testament the flower. We must not exalt the one in 
order to lower the other, for the Patriarchs were saved, 
and the old Scriptures could make men fully wise to 
ensure their salvation, but in all cases only through 
faith in Christ Jesus. Both Old and New Testaments 
form a living whole, the object of which is the present 
guidance and eternal salvation of us here below. 

Jjet me remind you of the respect and reverence with 
which our Saviour and His Apostles treated the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. He appealed to them 
as full of authority. When tempted by the devil He 
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drove him back by quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment ; and it is remarkable that the devil himself mis- 
applied a passage in Scripture, when he was trying to 
find some weak point in the perfect human nature of 
Christ. Our Lord also appealed to the Old Testament 
as testifying to Him. " Search the Scriptures/' said He 
to the Jews, "for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : and they are they which testify of Me. There is 
one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. 
For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed Me ; 
for he wrote of Me c ." What stronger testimony can be 
needed of the truth of the Old Testament, and of the 
weight of its testimony. Stephen, too, in his eloquent 
and divine address before his martyrdom, that sum- 
mary of history and theology, speaks of the Old Testa- 
ment as Xoyia C<3i/ra, ' living oracles V To go further 
on, St. Paul, writing to the Romans, speaking of the 
Old Testament, says, " Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope." St. Peter, too, says, " The word of the Lord 
endureth for ever, and this is the word which by the 
Gospel is preached unto you e ;" and again, he tells us 
that " Prophecy came not in old time, or at any time, 
by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." So much then to 
shew us the high claim which the Old Testament 
possesses to our reverence; but we learn this still 
more by the next verse of my text, "All Scripture 

• St John v. 39, 46, 46. d Acts vii. 38. 

• 1 St. Peter i. 25. 
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is. That The Scriptures are mil ji pram: tzi those who 
atiidv md obey -runn. St. ?aui dvidently wished to 
compare Them wirii The jnriroiiiiijLiie and nu&e doctrines 
at* rlie Teachers if error in Ephesua* 

Let js '^arefaily ir awhile ~':Hn*- aver these two 
points Tin might aay so me. * What do yon mean by 
inspiration ? we often hear rhe ward, we do not know 
what it means*' Let me try ru tell yun in a few words, 
though illuatratioca and analogies, specially on such, 
a subject, are sure to be more or Less tkolty. As the 
power of lire animates oar bodies, makss them. living 
and active, so the Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver 



1 On tfefci ymnq* u& Bp. Efficott'i sad Dr. Wardnnxtfaft 
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of spiritual as well as bodily life, influenced the Pro- 
phets and Apostles, led them into all truth, made them 
the instruments and exponents of His truth to others. 

But we must notice here two things. Firstly, that 
the inspired writers were not mere machines, like the 
pen in a man's hand, or a musical instrument in 
the hand of a player ; they were rather as scribes 
writing under the influence and dictation of a master. 
Secondly, we are not to suppose that our copies of the 
Scriptures are absolutely and entirely faultless, for 
ours is a translation which, though admirable, may 
be, or rather undoubtedly is, capable of greater cor- 
rectness. This, anybody ignorant of Hebrew, but con- 
versant with Greek, may see for himself in the New 
Testament. That very translation was a rendering 
from an original transmitted in manuscripts written by 
human hands. It is wonderful how slight are the dif- 
ferences between different manuscripts, and how little 
they affect fundamental questions. We can notice that 
the character, the occupation, the education of the writer 
influenced his writing, suggested his illustrations ; and 
this lends each book an interest of its own. It is a 
miracle that the Holy Scriptures have been preserved 
to us at all, and God's providence watched over those 
who copied the manuscripts as well as, we may also 
assuredly say, those who translated the originals into 
the version we now use. Thus, though possibly a word 
here or there may have dropped out, or a word crept 
in, which may entail the absence of verbal perfection, 
though even the original writers may, in matters un- 
important, such as did not belong to Divine truth, to 
doctrine or moral precept, have been permitted to speak 
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a* men do, still the text assures us most clearly, that 
God's Spirit pervades these sacred records, and that in 
everything which belongs to our faith and our practice, 
they are the utterances, the true words of the Holy 
Ohost. 

You might ask me another question, 'How do we ldiow 
particular books to be inspired P On what principle do 
we separate what is called the Apocrypha from the 
Old Testament ?' We do this on the witness and au- 
thority of the Christian Church. The Church, as our 
Articles say, " is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ," 
and we recognise such books as inspired, whether of the 
Old and New Testament, of whose authority and in- 
spiration there was no doubt in the Church at large. 
We thus receive the Bible as we receive all religious 
and moral truth, upon testimony. The testimony of 
different Churches, widely separated by distance and 
distinct in their national character, agreed in declar- 
ing, that certain books had been handed down to them 
as inspired from the Apostles' times. Their witness 
was independent, and on that account all the more 
valuable. It was also concurrent, and by the fourth 
century the books of the Old and New Testament 
were arranged in the order in which we have them. 
When St. Paul was writing to Timothy, most of these 
books had been written, and many of them were being 
circulated and eagerly copied, and read in the different 
Churches on the Sunday. It is interesting to notice 
how very early St. Paul's own writings were placed on 
the highest footing of dignity. The generous-hearted 
St. Peter, towards the end of his second Epistle, speaks 
of Paul as his beloved brother, and of his writings, say^ 
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" In which are some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest," that is, 
turn, " as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their 
own destruction." The Church of Christ, in which 
God's Spirit dwells, has been guided by that same 
Spirit to preserve inspired books of Prophets, Apo- 
stles, and Evangelists, and to reject spurious writings 
which wrongly claimed to be the work of men moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

The inspired writers are dead, but not so their 
works. They are not a dead letter, they are living 
because they are indwelt by the living power of God's 
living Spirit. They are able now, as eighteen hundred 
years ago, to make men wise unto salvation, and to 
lead them to eternal life. They live for ever and ever. 
In the Bibles you read, printed by human hands, there 
resides a vital force, if you will use it ; there is a Divine 
voice speaking from those pages, if you will lend your 
ears to listen. Let us notice, too, that St. Paul knew 
that his earthly life would soon be over, and that he, who 
had been for so long Timothy's adviser and instructor 
in the faith, would be separated from him for a space. 
He refers him for help, instructions of all kinds, to the 
Holy Scriptures. He says that through them the man 
of God may be made perfect. To use Chrysostom's 
words, " Thou hast the Scriptures, he says, in place of 
me. If thou wouldest learn anything, learn it from 
them. If he thus wrote to Timothy, who was filled 
with the Holy Spirit, how much more to us." To us, 
so far less holy than Timothy, the benefits would be 
no less, as the advice is far more necessary. 
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Ia'X u* now turn once more to the text, and see 
wherein the profitableness of Scripture consists. All 
8ori|)turo in profitable for doctrine, i.e. to teach us what 
wo havo to bolicvo; it is profitable to guide our faith, 
to iimtruot our minds, to induce a study of that blessed 
volumo ; but it id uIho profitable for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that is to say, the 
1 libit* tit uUo a practical teacher. It not only tells us 
what truth* of roligion to believe in and to hold, but 
it *how* what ovils to uproot, what weaknesses to 
tvtmxly. what distinct sins to expel and get rid of, and 
how to ttivugthon the weak points of our character. 
Tht» Hihlo touch** the ignorant, reproves the evil, sets 
M|*vi£ht tho fallen, and disciplines in righteousness 
ttU uwu. lu ehortft the Bible teaches us faith and 
wotttk 'tho umou of these two makes up the perfect 
(VUu*rt of Christian perfection, the character of the 
ksiI Otrixiutu* dootc\l to God, complete in all his parts, 
Mttih tt\»ihitt£ wonting, turuished and made ready for 
vw*> ^\vU *orlk. 

\ou tuvv 1 foltowc^i tuw thus {sir, let me now draw 
Uvm oil ihxA blw conclusion I would applv to too, 
thv s»ac tVuii- t *culd ja>e vou cake Go your heart*— 
tyvoivi^' xtiuN v//', !t»v, if j*«sible> ror tie Holy Scrin- 
tuiv^ Chvv*i>^v i«v i lie Kgiicsc, :lie ^reucestr, tii*» most 

vhllUlM-, uK> tiKh>4 v'lt'iUni -Ji :&itiUCe$» Ij Jx£U,. XL 

hv\u4i!\ uuaci«n*vtM, ^ ;uo '^^ reiuuiy ire nriiie o£ 
inivkiivi-. thc*c ^ -tv>uo -.a uc itoiuiiutv oiturqr Tirml^ 
vi*V*»<i \i-u\N, ^ivai^i- xaiuiuj^. ioeper r»ssttart:a« mure 
<mftt Mtttofr&, ^aijiKVy s ntvi ttoiti :tuaciuu^ ntinory. Thins 
slU*' V'iiv -Oi- :ium "^ .act Ut c: :iiuu :u acmcv 
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the Holy Scriptures in their originals, and the accu- 
mulated treasures of some of the greatest minds that 
the earth has produced. Yet most manifest and un- 
blushing ignorance is constantly displayed. Anybody, 
who knows the words of his Bible, and has a mere 
surface acquaintance with doctrine, thinks that he may 
sit down and write a book on theology. We, the clergy, 
are bound to study divinity as much as we can, and if 
we neglect it, we not only break our vow, but we in- 
jure the cause of the Church by our ignorance, and the 
shallowness of our teaching. Every one of the clergy, 
however, cannot be a deep student. Some have the 
practical, others the studious and meditative course. 
I do not in speaking to you say, that I expect you all 
to be theologians. Yet to you, as well as to me, the 
Bible is intended to be profitable. Its profitableness, 
like all God's gifts, depends upon ourselves, and so as 
my last words to-day, I would put two points before 
you. lstly, Take as much care and interest as possible 
in your divinity work. We desire to see you interested 
in the subject, and anxious to be well read in the his- 
tory of the Bible and the history of the Church. To 
meet the difficulty, and to stimulate flagging interest, 
two special divinity prizes have been instituted. We 
are anxious to see many compete for them. This is a 
matter of the first consequence, and I trust that every 
one of you will do his utmost to attain, as far as he 
can, a thorough knowledge of his Bible. If we fail in 
making you true and sound English Churchmen as far 
as your principles, age, and knowledge admit, we fail 
terribly and ignominiously in one of the most im- 
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Let us now turn once more to the text, and see 
wherein the profitableness of Scripture consists. All 
Scripture is profitable for doctrine, i.e. to teach us what 
we have to believe ; it is profitable to guide our faith, 
to instruct our minds, to induce a study of that blessed 
volume ; but it is also profitable for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that is to say, the 
Bible is also a practical teacher. It not only tells us 
what truths of religion to believe in and to hold, but 
it shews what evils to uproot, what weaknesses to 
remedy, what distinct sins to expel and get rid of, and 
how to strengthen the weak points of our character. 
The Bible teaches the ignorant, reproves the evil, sets 
upright the fallen, and disciplines in righteousness 
all men. In short, the Bible teaches us faith and 
morals. The union of these two makes up the perfect 
fulness of Christian perfection, the character of the 
real Christian, devoted to God, complete in all his parts, 
with nothing wanting, furnished and made ready for 
every good work. 

You have followed me thus far, let me now draw 
from all this the conclusion I would apply to you, 
the one fruit I would have you take to your hearts— 
reverent study of, love, if possible* for the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Theology is the highest, the greatest, the most 
("liiticnlt, tliu most eternal of sciences, 
luartily undertaken, is 
intellect. Th 

closer study, 

sustained j 

can be 
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the Holy Scriptures in their originals, and the accu- 
mulated treasures of some of the greatest minds that 
the earth has produced. Yet most manifest and un- 
blushing ignorance is constantly displayed. Anybody, 
who knows the words of his Bible, and has a mere 
surface acquaintance with doctrine, thinks that he may 
sit down and write a book on theology. We, the clergy, 
are bound to study divinity as much as we can, and if 
we neglect it, we not only break our vow, but we in- 
jure the cause of the Church by our ignorance, and the 
shallowness of our teaching. Every one of the clergy, 
however, cannot be a deep student. Some have the 
practical, others the studious and meditative course. 
I do not in speaking to you say, that I expect you all 
to be theologians. Yet to you, as well as to me, the 
Bible is intended to be profitable. Its profitableness, 
like all God's gifts, depends upon ourselves, and so as 
my last words to-day, I would put two points before 
you. lstly, Take as much care and interest as possible 
in your divinity work. We desire to see you interested 
in the subject, and anxious to be well read in the his- 
tory of the Bible and the history of the Church. To 
meet the difficulty, and to stimulate flagging interest, 
special divinity prizes hove been instituted. We 
dons to see many compote for them. This is a 
13 first consequence^ and I trust that every 
a will do his utmost to attain, as far as he 
iledge of his Bible. If we fail in 
[mnd English Churchmen as far 
i and knowledge admit, we fail 
luslv in one of the most im- 
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Let us now turn once more to the text, and see 
wherein the profitableness of Scripture consists. All 
Scripture is profitable for doctrine, i.e. to teach us wbat 
we have to believe ; it is profitable to guide our faith, 
to instruct our minds, to induce a study of that blessed 
volume ; but it is also profitable for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that is to say, the 
Bible is also a practical teacher. It not only tells us 
what truths of religion to believe in and to hold, but 
it shews what evils to uproot, what weaknesses to 
remedy, what distinct sins to expel and get rid of, and 
how to strengthen the weak points of our character. 
The Bible teaches the ignorant, reproves the evil, sets 
upright the fallen, and disciplines in righteousness 
all men. In short, the Bible teaches us faith and 
morals. The union of these two makes up the perfect 
fulness of Christian perfection, the character of the 
real Christian, devoted to God, complete in all his parts, 
with nothing wanting, furnished and made ready for 
every good work. 

You have followed me thus far, let me now draw 
from all this the conclusion I would apply to you, 
the one fruit I would have you take to your hearts — 
reverent study of, love, if possible, for the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Theology is the highest, the greatest, the most 
difficult, the most eternal of sciences. It also, if 
heartily undertaken, is the best remedy for pride of 
intellect. There is none that demands clearer minds, 
closer study, greater learning, deeper research, more 
sustained patience, and more tenacious memory. There 
can be no nobler work for man's intellect than to study 
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the Holy Scriptures in their originals, and the accu- 
mulated treasures of some of the greatest minds that 
the earth has produced. Yet most manifest and un- 
blushing ignorance is constantly displayed. Anybody, 
who knows the words of his Bible, and has a mere 
surface acquaintance with doctrine, thinks that he may 
sit down and write a book on theology. We, the clergy, 
are bound to study divinity as much as we can, and if 
we neglect it, we not only break our vow, but we in- 
jure the cause of the Church by our ignorance, and the 
shallowness of our teaching. Every one of the clergy, 
however, cannot be a deep student. Some have the 
practical, others the studious and meditative course. 
I do not in speaking to you say, that I expect you all 
to be theologians. Yet to you, as well as to me, the 
Bible is intended to be profitable. Its profitableness, 
like all God's gifts, depends upon ourselves, and so as 
my last words to-day, I would put two points before 
you. lstly, Take as much care and interest as possible 
in your divinity work. We desire to see you interested 
in the subject, and anxious to be well read in the his- 
tory of the Bible and the history of the Church. To 
meet the difficulty, and to stimulate flagging interest, 
two special divinity prizes have been instituted. We 
are anxious to see many compete for them. This is a 
matter of the first consequence, and I trust that every 
one of you will do his utmost to attain, as far as he 
can, a thorough knowledge of his Bible. If we fail in 
making you true and sound English Churchmen as far 
as your principles, age, and knowledge admit, we fail 
terribly and ignominiously in one of the most im- 
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portant points which we are placed here to accomplish, 
and you are placed here to gain. Certainly, also, if we 
cannot induce you by our exertions and our advice to 
be well read in the Scriptures, we fall very short of the 
standard which we are expected to reach. This College 
is intended to give boys a thorough public school edu- 
cation, an education which can vie with that imparted by 
older institutions, and not fear the comparison. But this 
education was to be, and is to be, based on Church of 
England principles. It is one of the glories of the 
English Church, and one of the privileges of her mem- 
bers, that each has his Bible placed in his hands. He 
is to look there for the proofs that his Church's teach- 
ing is primitive, scriptural, and apostolic ; he is to look 
there for help at all times, for instruction, for warning, 
for reproof, for comfort. You, as members of this branch 
of Christ's Catholic Church, ought to be noticed for 
your accurate knowledge of the Bible, as well as for 
your reverential, religious, moral, and manly tone of 
mind. I very much hope, that throughout the school 
we shall notice marked and sure advance in Biblical 
knowledge, and that of you, as of Timothy, it may be 
said, that from a child you have known the Holy Scrip- 
tures. And, indeed, you have had more advantages 
than Timothy, since you possess the New as well as the 
Old Testament. 

But, 2ndly, this knowledge cannot be attained only 
by divinity instruction, though much may be done by 
careful teaching, if the teacher find willing and atten- 
tive hearers. Something more, however, is required. 
It is for you, each of you, to read your Bibles by your- 
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selves, and to search the Scriptures. It is for you 
to dig deep in that golden mine, to draw forth those 
precepts more precious than corals, than rubies, than 
pearls. I do most strongly and affectionately recom- 
mend every one, but the elders most of all, to read, 
in the privacy of their own studies or cubicles, every 
day without fail, some part of Scripture. The whole 
New Testament, the Psalms, (themselves a spiritual 
treasury,) the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the Books 
of Genesis, Exodus, and part of Numbers, Joshua, 
Judges, First and Second Books of Samuel, the Books 
of Kings, and the Books of Isaiah and Daniel, seem 
particularly suited for the private religious reading of 
the young. If you in your reading find any difficulty, 
I hope I may be able to explain it. It is not necessary 
to read even a whole chapter. Take rather a paragraph, 
the length, perhaps, of the Sunday Epistle or Gospel. 
Never read the Bible as if it were a common ordinary 
book. Before you read, pray for God's Spirit to help 
you to mark, to understand, and digest the truths 
therein. Commit some few words to memory that 
may especially strike you. No one can say how com- 
forting, how useful those words may be some day, no 
one knows how soon. Think over what you read, and 
pray once more that it may dwell with you, and be 
impressed on your memory. To the careless eye, the 
Bible is like any other book written by man ; to the 
eye and mind of one in earnest, however young, it is 
the revealed word of God, full of infallible truth, of 
precious promises, of awful warnings ; it is the shrine 
within which dwells the pure Spirit of God. The 
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Bible is a sealed book as it were. Men, who read it 
carelessly, learn nothing from it; in fact, they only 
harden their hearts, and deaden their consciences, by 
thus trifling with holy things. But to him who opens 
the lock by prayer and meditation, the treasures will 
be his, to use now and ever, for his soul's help and 



From long experience and close observation, from 
no theory of mine, from no fancy to lay a burden 
upon you heavier than you can bear, I urge you to 
read daily the Holy Scriptures to yourselves. I ask 
you to do that, which every faithful English Church- 
man has ever done. This habit will be a check against 
sin, will be a warning as to your condition. No one 
can indulge in a great sin, and persevere in prayer 
and reading his Bible. In seasons of temptation, in 
times of sorrow, in long hours of bodily torment and 
mental depression, the words of Scripture will rise up 
to the mind with a power, a freshness, an individual 
application, which only those really know, who not 
only in their hearts believe the Bible to be God's work, 
but who also by experience have realized its divine 
origin. May God grant you grace to follow my de- 
sire ; may you become by this holy Book wise unto 
salvation! May God put into your hearts this true 
wisdom, this fear, that your lives may be like that of 
Timothy, of good report, furnished unto all good works, 
till God who breathed into this holy Book His Spirit, 
call you for ever to the arms of His love ! 
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St. James iv. 7. 
11 Beast the devil and he will flee from yon." 

TT would not be a difficult matter to say which quality 
was, as a rule, the most admired and prized by boys. 
It would be what we call bravery or courage. They 
are not wrong in prizing or admiring it ; so far from 
wishing or intending to depreciate it, or slight it, I 
am anxious to shew you, that it is a much greater and 
nobler thing than even you think for, that every one 
of us ought to possess it, and that our instinctive love 
of what is brave and bold is natural in the highest 
sense. Firstly let us look to language to help us. The 
very word 'virtue' which we assign to the best traits in 
a person's moral character, — such as chastity, truthful- 
ness, humility, honesty, — think what it really means. 
You almost all know that it is derived from the Latin 
virtus, itself derived from vir, 'a man/ and means there- 
fore the quality which firstly and most essentially be- 
comes a man. "We are led in the second place to see, 
that this very word, originally confined to personal 
manliness, is extended so as to mean any good quality 
of our moral nature, and sometimes the aggregate of 

* Preached on the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
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such qualities. In English we speak of a person fol- 
lowing or forsaking the path of virtue, or of a virtuous 
life in contradistinction to a vicious one. In Greek 
we notice the same idea manifested in nearly the same 
way. The Greek word for 'courage' is avSpela, the 
primary characteristic of every true manly man. The 
Greek for ' virtue ' in its general meaning, and for any 
virtue, is apery. Both these words are slips from a 
common stock, but the Greeks were more exact than 
the Latins. They adopted a different form according 
as they spoke of courage or of some other moral quality. 
In language there are always two processes going on, 
traceable either at the time by living persons, or after- 
wards when a language ceases to be living and spoken, 
but noticed by those who master its technicalities. 
These processes are either the extending and widen- 
ing the meaning of a word, so as to embrace more 
and more ideas as time rolls on ; and the converse 
of this, viz., the splitting off from the parent tree 
some special meaning, which it is desirable to keep 
distinct 5 . In the latter case, to avoid confusion, the 
spelling or the use and construction is changed. Either 
of these stages may occur in a word, and it is not easy 
to pronounce which stage is the earlier. The Latin 
and Greek languages give abundant instances of both, 
and the very word virtus is, as I have shewn you, 
a case in point of the extension process in the history 
of a word. The Greek language supplies us with more 
illustrations of the second of the two stages, as indeed 
might be expected, from the singular precision which 
b Vide Trench on "Study of Words." 
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so eminently marks their tongue. As a rule, we may 
fairly say, that the longer a language endures, and the 
more widely it is spoken, the more likely it ia to lose its 
precision, to let drop, one after another, various inflec- 
tions and different forms, to extend the application and 
meaning of words, and finally, whilst it becomes less 
exact, it will become more philosophical. This is a 
mark of the English language, and constitutes one of its 
main difficulties to a foreigner who is anxious to master 
it. You can all understand, that to a country or com- 
munity in its beginnings, courage and determination 
are most fundamentally necessary, and this specially at 
the early history of the world. War was then almost 
the normal condition of nation and tribe. The Holy 
Bible, the most ancient history, is a chronicle of bloody 
and decimating fights. Internal strength and exter- 
nal dominion were the first things thought of, love of 
conquest the animating principle. It was a race, a 
struggle to be first. Every one was an enemy, till he 
had been proved to be a friend, and though there were 
certain recognised principles of honour, yet they were 
not suffered to stand in the way. Thus, the Romans, 
who were not as a nation without honour and noble 
qualities, who exhibit to us lofty patriotism, were 
without scruple when occasion required it. The prin- 
ciple of vkb victis was understood and acted upon. It 
was an accepted idea, that the conquered were en- 
slaved by the conqueror. Whatever cruelties men 
suffered, they took as their fate, knowing right well, 
that if success had been theirs, they would have been 
equally cruel and unsparing. In those far off times, 
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a nation could not give much heed to arts and sciences 
and accomplishments, till it had taken its stand, had as- 
serted its power, and won the fear and respect of its 
neighbours. Its men had to be strong in wind and 
limb, quick of eye and fleet of foot, resistless in the 
charge, firm as a rock. Its only science was that of 
war in all its branches. Romulus was the mythical 
king and founder of Rome, and his very name signi- 
fies strength; his qualities were those of a warlike 
chieftain. The ideal heroes of those days have one 
stamp; they are men of wonderful strength and in- 
domitable bravery. Remember the legends of Rome 
and the exploits of Hercules. What is the ordinary 
acceptation of the word hero, but of some one who is 
brave to a superhuman degree P Even in Scripture we 
may say with reverence that the principle is noticed, 
and to a certain extent sanctioned, for one of the most 
prominent of all the judges was Samson, and the tra- 
dition of such a man probably found its way through 
Syria and Phoenicia to Greece and Rome. But if 
bravery was the virtue the necessary quality, the life 
as it were of a nation and tribe, it was also in a still 
greater degree the mark of its leaders. They must 
be the bravest of the brave. The rule in those days 
was of course elective. A hereditary rule bespeaks 
a more settled orderly condition, than could possibly 
exist amidst the restless upheavings of human passion. 
He to whose strong will every one else felt compelled 
to bow, he whose courage every one else felt superior 
to his own, he whose prowess, firmness, and generalship 
every one admitted as peculiar and beyond doubt or 
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criticism, lie must be the leader. I do not say such is 
the highest condition of society. On the contrary, it 
is the lowest, the worst, short of anarchy, but it seems 
to be natural, and necessary in the birth-throes of every 
kingdom, and so it is worthy of our notice. This earth 
passed through convulsions, and mighty rockings to 
and fro. These are attested by convulsions, the rent 
strata and the granite peaks, which forced their fiery 
way through the overlying mass. So with the inha- 
bitants. First there was chaos, then gradually order. 
The history of the earth, and the annals of nations 
since the fall of man, have their analogy in the his- 
tory of your lives and characters. You admire cour- 
age and bodily excellence, you think less of intellect. 
You, I mean the younger ones, would perhaps like 
to establish a sort of system, in which the strongest 
and the bravest should be the heroic leaders, and all 
others willing subjects. You care little for the culti- 
vation of your minds, you highly value everything 
which tends to the cultivation of your bodies, and 
which elicits bravery, and daring contempt for danger; 
so that you, in your own feelings, represent the state 
of a nation or tribe in its infancy. This is only what 
we might expect, since peoples, as well as men, have 
their infancy, youth, and maturity. 

Now let us see in what points and to what extent 
you are right. Courage is without doubt worthy of 
your admiration, courage is just as necessary to in- 
dividuals and nations now, as it was hundreds and 
thousands of years ago. 

There are certain laws not necessarily written, but 
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accepted by all, which must regulate and balance the 
conduct of one man to another man, or one nation to 
another nation. If this world were a Utopia, and 
everybody within it perfect, perhaps courage would 
not be necessary, as many, or rather almost all laws 
might be dispensed with; but as the great mass of 
laws are framed for the coercion of evil, so it is implied 
that without such laws, evil would overflow the world. 
Every nation and every man has certain rights. Those 
rights may be invaded, and it is necessary that the 
invasion be resisted, and the rights defended. Other- 
wise nations and men lose their own self-respect, and 
also the respect of others. Also it is as bad for the 
oppressor as for the oppressed, that some check should 
not be put to tyranny. The scourge of war is a terrible 
calamity for any country, but it is better to endure 
that scourge, than for a nation to submit tamely to 
outrage, and suffer its rights and freedom to be trampled 
upon. And you may notice, or have noticed, what seem- 
ingly slight causes will bring on a war. As evil and 
injustice must exist, so an occasional war must from 
time to time break forth. Otherwise there would be 
no limit to the exacting tyranny of some stronger 
power. Moreover, such is the constitution of society, 
that no nation can exceed the due limit of its powers, 
prerogatives, and privileges, without by the very act in- 
terfering with the liberties and rights of others. The 
existence of peace and friendly relations between coun- 
tries depends upon the accurate adjustment and careful 
guarding of these rights. When a nation resorts to 
war in order to vindicate its privileges, it must entrust 
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that vindication to its soldiers. How needful then for 
those soldiers to be brave, patriotic, steady, self-devoted, 
strong, and skilled. A nation whose soldiers could not 
fight, whose flag was tarnished with cowardice, whose 
soldiers flinched from death and hardship, would be 
a butt for the scorn and contumely of the world, and 
would speedily lose its place amongst the foremost of 
nations. It would be at the mercy of any other nation, 
to insult, and injure, and despoil it, and the utmost 
it could look for would be, that, in pity, others braver 
and stronger would, for the sake of justice, expediency, 
and the balance of power, interpose to defend it. A 
brave nation is composed of brave men, and brave men 
must have been brave boys. Thus for your sovereign's 
and your country's sake, who may look to you in the 
hour of peril to strike a blow in its cause, there is 
need that, as boys training to be men, if God spare 
you, you should be stout of heart and courageous. 

Thus every boy must, at school, learn, as far as he 
can, to protect himself, to resist aggression, to preserve 
his own self-respect, and the honourable estimation of 
others. To do this he must be prepared to stand up for 
his rights. The stronger also and elder should be al- 
ways ready to defend the younger or weaker, and thus 
to preserve peace and liberty to all. But in a well-or- 
ganized school, the tone of public opinion and a regular 
school system should crush and keep under all bullying. 
Bullying in a school answers to the oppressive aggres- 
sion of some ambitious nation, which has to be checked 
by the united opposition of neighbouring powers. Pro- 
vidence has put into the very natures of all men over 
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the world from the beginning, to love what is brave, 
to scorn what is cowardly. It is not an exaggeration 
to call this sentiment divine. 

Now let us see what different kinds of courage there 
are. The soldiers of one nation are said to be the most 
brilliant and effective from the overwhelming rapidity 
of their charge ; those of another are said to excel all 
others in their slow and steady advance under fire; a 
third are said to be most remarkable for their patient 
waiting for the word of command, and the quiet courage 
with which they endure murderous slaughter without 
retaliation, till permission is given. In modern, as in 
ancient times, some troops are said to be most service- 
able in the field, others as besiegers, others as engineers, 
others as defenders of walls and ramparts. Different de- 
grees of courage are, as a rule, manifested under these 
different circumstances. There is an intoxication about 
a charge or hand-to-hand fight, which carries a man 
away, so that he has no time to think of fear, no time 
to reflect, that the next moment may see him a corpse. 
Those, who have had experience, tell us that one of the 
highest exercises of military courage, is to be exposed to 
deadly peril from artillery or musketry, and not to be 
allowed to reply. When a man is in action, he does 
not think, but the inaction combined with the danger 
is so trying to young soldiers, that some have never 
forgotten it to their dying day. Thus men brave 
in battle, have in a shipwreck lost their courage, be- 
cause they could do nothing to protect themselves. 
A man, whose friends and comrades fall all around 
him, while bullets are rushing through the air, and 
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who yet is calm and self-possessed, possesses courage 
of a high order. 

But do not suppose that courage is only what is 
called physical. A man may be really and thoroughly 
brave, whose nerves from constitutional causes, or from 
inexperience, are not under his command. It is re- 
lated of the Duke of Wellington, that he saw an 
officer, whose lips and body were quivering and trem- 
bling, and noticed also, that he went about doing 
his duty and did not flinch from any task, no mat- 
ter what it might be. The Duke pronounced him 
to be a very brave man, and so he was ; a braver man 
than many uneducated ignorant men, who live mere 
animal lives, who have no thought for a future world, 
who look upon life and death as a mere lottery, and 
who know, that if their friends are shot down to-day,' 
it is their turn to-morrow. 

Experience also has much to do with courage, and 
those who have in sudden danger shrunk back, have by 
use overcome their difficulty. As true courage is not 
only a physical but a moral and reasonable sentiment, 
so a man who possesses it, must be aware of his peril, 
must have presence of mind, must know that no bullet 
will touch him unless it be God's will that he should 
die; who therefore sets his house in order, commits 
himself to God's keeping, and who then knows that 
his duty is to fight for his country, and that if he dies, 
he dies as a brave man should do, with his face to the 
foe, and that if he serves God and his sovereign, he has 
not lived or died in vain. 

These are the different degrees of courage, and what 
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I have said hitherto, has had principally to do with the 
courage of the soldier, and of courage in its active 
phase. But there is also the courage of endurance, the 
passive state, the state of suffering. It is a noble sight 
to see any one bearing pain of any kind, bodily or 
mental, with cheerfulness, with resignation, and with- 
out a murmur. There are some, perhaps, who might 
be brave and dashing in the field, but who shrink with 
dread from the torture of an operation, when they are 
lying weak and helpless. There are some, again, who 
can with comparative ease bear bodily pain, but whom 
sorrow or anxiety prostrates. The courage which bears 
suffering of any kind indeed deserves the name. There 
are many feeble women, who bear heroically the acute 
agonies of a protracted sickness, whose only: end is 
death, and who are quieter and more at peace than 
those who weep around their beds. This is the cour- 
age which every Christian is called upon to mani- 
fest, a courage which has its root and source in the 
grace of God, in submission to His will, and the recol- 
lection of a religious life. Sin destroys courage. " Con- 
science makes cowards of us all." " The thief doth fear 
each bush an officer." A man of great physical courage, 
who has faced death in the battle-field oft and again, 
will perhaps be stricken with cowardly fear, when death 
steals on him after a long illness, because he has time to 
think. The restless hours of the lagging night call up 
deeds of the past, often unwelcome intruders, but which 
will come, and then without God's grace and God's mercy, 
without a hope for the future, whose deathbed can be 
otherwise than a pitiable scene of remorse and terror P 
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There is yet another kind of courage, which is 
called commonly moral courage. This does not really 
describe it, for all courage must be to a certain extent 
moral, but yet we must take the name for want of 
a better. It is just as deserving the name of courage, 
as the quality which wins your admiration. Therefore 
it was that at first I said to you, that I did not wish to 
depreciate courage, but to shew you that it was still 
higher and greater, more precious than you imagine. 
All delight to see you brave, generous, bearing fatigue, 
enduring pain, active, vigorous, manly, self-collected, 
not ready to take offence, and most ready to forgive and 
forget. These we would see, but more than these ; and 
unless you possess moral courage, you scarcely possess 
half the virtue you admire. The courage I mean is 
the resistance to sin. The Israelites were enjoined to 
exterminate the nations of Canaan. This they failed 
to do. Those seven idolatrous and debased tribes re- 
present the sins, which men are liable to, and which 
God calls upon them to renounce, to conquer, to expel 
from their hearts. You have all daily opportunities of 
learning moral courage, as you have daily opportunities 
of shewing you are manly. Most men that are brave 
are so by nature. No man who is a coward at heart 
can by training become a brave man ; he may be able 
to conceal his cowardice, but nothing more. Still cour- 
age and presence of mind can be increased and per- 
fected by training. But few have moral courage of 
themselves ; to some it is more difficult to acquire than 
to others; but to all it is more or less a question of 
education. Many a man notorious for his fearless 
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bravery in danger is without moral courage, — a melan- 
choly truth. A boy who would, fresh from school, die 
as some of those young heroes did in the Crimea, yet 
for all that, is afraid sometimes of ridicule. Perhaps be 
is afraid of being laughed at ; perchance he will sooner 
do a wrong thing, sooner give up a right practice, than 
bear the bantering and sharp sarcasm of his friends. 
Some one, we will say, comes back to school determined 
to work, he has perhaps promised his father and mother 
or his tutor that he will be industrious ; some of his 
school friends have been and are idle, and they try to 
laugh him out of his resolution, jeer him with trying 
to curry favour and secure a good character ; they tell 
him, that the manly leading fellows of a school of course 
do not work, but think only of games ; they tell him 
that he is becoming, or will become, a milksop if he 
takes to work ; and so, for fear of these weapons of the 
tongue, for fear of being thought more industrious than 
others, from inability to be firm at the right moment, he 
abandons his resolution and breaks his promise. Such 
an one is a moral coward. Again, the companions of 
some boy use bad language, swear, jest upon the Bible, 
tell filthy stories, or sing obscene songs. He knows 
that it is quite wrong, he knows in his very heart 
the grief that this would cause his parents, but he is 
ashamed to shew in any way his disapprobation ; so he 
first listens, then he smiles, and sanctions, and takes 
pleasure in what he hears ; and finally, it is but a ques- 
tion of time, he joins in it himself without a blush, and 
rivals his companions. Such an one has an idea, that 
it is manly to be foul-tongued, manly to take God's 
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name in vain. He has also a dread of being thought 
a saint, of being considered better, or pretending to be 
better, than others. Again, some boys may collectively 
break school rules and set at defiance school authority, 
may think it right to cheat and oppose their masters. 
Some friend of theirs does not approve, but he cannot 
endure to be laughed at, cannot resist the invitation 
of his friends, and so he does what he knows to be 
wrong, because he fears to do what is right. Such an 
one is a moral coward. 

No parent can be without anxiety, when his son 
leaves him for school for the first time. How anxi- 
ously, when the holidays come round, do a father or 
mother look their boy in the face, and see whether it 
is as it was, or whether vice has marked it and made 
lines in it. How they listen whether the boy's tongue 
is prone now to evil and impure words. But though 
the fear is natural, yet the trial must be made. The 
boy must go to school and learn to resist. It is im- 
possible to shut out evil example, and our training for 
heaven must begin from boyhood. God means us all 
to fight. The world is a battle-field, and life is a strife. 
We are enrolled into Christ's service, and we must now 
be brave and courageous. The devil is our enemy. The 
devil is like a soldier who pursues a flying enemy, but 
who himself takes to flight when resisted. He is full 
of cunning, for he sometimes pretends to be conquered 
that he may conquer others. Resist him who tries to 
draw us from our allegiance to God, and our union with 
Christ. By God's wisdom we shall be able to resist 
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the devil's wisdom °, and he will flee from us as he did 
from Christ ; but we must resist him in soberness, vigil- 
ance, and stedfa8tness of faith d . Yet many a prisoner 
does he take captive. Some happily escape once more, 
though bearing still the brand of their captor. Some 
never escape, and never hope. Endeavour to gain true 
courage, and to value noble-hearted bravery which re- 
fuses to do and say a wrong thing, which endeavours 
always to keep fixed principles, and not to turn aside 
from the line of duty at any tempting voice. He is 
truly courageous, who is undeterred by sarcasm or en- 
treaty, but manfully does his duty at all times and in 
all places ; he is truly courageous, who does his duty in 
the sight of God, who does not judge others but him- 
self, knowing that his salvation is a question between 
God and himself. We must be proved before we can 
be accepted. It must be seen, that we are wheat, and 
not the bastard seed which imitates its form. But the 
temptation is proportioned to our strength, and will 
not be for ever. "Resist the devil and he will flee 
from you." He will do so, God has said it. Take cour- 
age and persevere, when resistance is hard, for God 
is watching you, God is setting down your opportu- 
nities, God will help you if you are in earnest, and 
that right early. 

c St. James iii. 15, 16. d 1 St. Peter v. 8, 9. 
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Philippians i. 10. 

" That ye may approve all things that are excellent, that ye 
may be sincere." 

T\ URING St. Paul's first imprisonment at Rome, 
which lasted rather more than two years, he wrote 
several Epistles, viz. that to the Ephesians, the Colos- 
sians, and to Philemon ; probably towards the end of 
this period, and shortly before his release, he wrote the 
Epistle to the Philippians. It marks a certain stage in 
his life. He had now been converted nearly thirty 
years, and this Epistle is most likely the last document 
which he addressed to any of the Churches among the 
Gentiles. It is brief, but it condenses a mass of teach- 
ing. It stands, in fact, to some of the earlier Epistles, 
as the Book of Deuteronomy to the Jewish Law. The 
Philippian Church was one of the first which St. Paul 
founded. There seems to have been a strong tie of 
attachment between himself and them. In that por- 
tion which has been read to-day, he tells them that he 
has them in his heart, that he greatly longs after them, 
that he thanks God upon every remembrance of them, 
and in every prayer of his makes request with joy. 
The Philippians were not behindhand in returning 

* Preached on the Twenty-second Sunday alter Trinity. 
S 
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this affection. They had always been true to their 
great teacher. When, with St. Luke, he paid a Tint 
to their city in his second missionary voyage, many 
converts were made, besides Lydia the seller of purple, 
and many devout supplications rose up to heaven from 
that poor mean house of prayer, outside the city, on the 
banks of the Gangas. They never swerved from their 
faith and allegiance, for in the fourth chapter he tells 
us, that they alone ministered to his wants, and sent 
more than once money to relieve his needs. Moreover, 
it was not merely love for a human teacher that they 
displayed, it was a clinging to the doctrines which he 
taught. They had with him fellowship in the Gospel 
from the first day until now. Twice they were visited 
by the Apostle, and only twice, as far as we know, but 
the mutual love shines out in almost every verse ; and 
when years afterwards, Polycarp, the great Bishop of 
Smyrna, wrote to the Philippians, he recalls to them, 
as a familiar and much-loved topic, the teaching and 
the Epistle of the blessed Paul b . 

In the first chapter, after reminding them of his 
affection, and their union and participation together 
of Divine grace, St. Paul says, as one of the first 
and most essential of truths, one, too, that was the 
subject of his prayers, " This I pray, that your love 
may abound yet more and more in knowledge, and 
in all judgment, and that ye may approve things 
that are excellent, that ye may be sincere and with- 
out offence." I mention this passage because all these 

b Vide Pol. EpUt. in Phil. ; Jacobson's Patrei Apostol., pp. 606, 524> 
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words hang together, but on one portion only do I 
desire to preach to-day, viz. this, "that ye may ap- 
prove things that are excellent, and that ye may be 
sincere." To translate these words strictly, we should 
say, " in order that ye may sanction the things which 
are superior to others in excellence c ." The injunction 
is very comprehensive. Some d would apply it to faith, 
and conceive that it warns us to abstain from heresy and 
seek after pure doctrine ; others understand a reference 
in St. Paul's mind to the Mosaic distinction between 
clean and unclean meats e . At all events, the earnest 
words of the Apostle were intended to enlist the feel- 
ings, the moral sense of the Philippians, on the side of 
right. He does not reprove or find fault with them. 
There seemed little reason for doing so. As none of 
his Epistles contain warmer words of attachment, none 
also are more remarkable for commendation and thank- 
fulness, implied when not openly expressed, at the high 
religious tone, and active energetic principle, of which 
the Philippians gave proof. St. Paul nevertheless knew 
how necessary it is to press onwards towards Christian 
perfection, and never to rest satisfied with our present 
condition. None of us are naturally inclined to strive 
for Christian holiness, to none is it easy, to none at 
first pleasurable. Self-denial is needed, fixedness of 
purpose, unwavering resolution, purity of motive, and 
reverence. How soon all these become dulled and 
weakened. How soon the character accommodates itself 
to a lower state of things. How quickly does the atmos- 

c rh. Zuupipovra. d Cornelias a Lapide in loc. 

e Grotius in loc.', and compare his explanation of Bom. ii. 18. 
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phere of evil, which was first sickening, seem natural, 
and at last delightful. St. Paul hoped to see the Philip- 
pians again, and he was thoroughly sanguine of his re- 
lease from his imprisonment at Some. But he was old, 
life was uncertain, and therefore with the utmost care 
he builds them up in every particular. A lesson for 
teachers. We should never think we have taught all 
that we can. St. Paul, with all the outpouring of his 
nature, rejoicing in his own sufferings, was only anxious, 
that the salvation of those whom he taught, should be a 
testimony that he had not laboured in vain. He is con- 
tent even to bear what must have been a most peculiar 
trial, the remaining quiet at Rome, when in his heart 
he longed to be doing the Lord's work throughout the 
world. It must have seemed mysterious, and inscru- 
table, that he should have been detained so long in 
one place, when he had been chosen by the Lord Him- 
self, to be the Apostle and the missionary of the Gen- 
tiles. But he himself confesses that there was no re- 
straint to the Lord, that the very things which had 
happened to him had fallen out rather to the furthering 
of the Gospel. Even in the palace of the Caesars, the 
prisoner's influence had penetrated, whilst* rival teachers 
only served the end which Paul had at heart, viz., the 
preaching Christ crucified. 

We, like the Philippians, are to approve or sanction 
what is specially excellent, and to be sincere, or, as the 
word means, " tested by the sun's light f ," so that all 
may see that we are what we process to be. We are 
not, in fact, to acquiesce in mediocrity, not to think 

' tl\iicpivus. Vid. 2 St. Pet. iii. 1. 
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that the celestial mountains, which Christian saw before 
him in the " Pilgrim's Progress," can be gained in a day. 
On the contrary, each height we surmount shews us 
how very far off is the real summit, how it is indeed in 
heaven. Thus a Christian is not only to approve one 
excellency, but the excellencies superior to others. All 
this is evident with a very little thought, but we must 
not stop here, for such would by no means be extract- 
ing the whole, or even the most profitable part, of the 
passage. If you notice, the Philippians were not merely 
to do the excellent things, but openly to sanction them. 
Much more is meant here than you might suppose. 
We learn that in every assembly, there must be an 
open approval of what is most right, most pure, most 
acceptable to God. If I apply this specially to you, you 
will understand me. It would not be sufficient here, 
that there be stringent rules and severe discipline, 
which would enforce outward conformity with school 
rules and regulations, not to mention higher matters 
and questions of principle. It is possible, in continental 
churches, to see many children, at a gesture from their 
instructor, kneel, or bow, or cross themselves in a 
machine-like, regular way. But no one, who impar- 
tially witnessed such a scene, could say, that it was in 
itself a religious act. Discipline, it is true, is highly 
useful, nay rather, it is indispensable. Everybody must 
learn at some time in his life, and it is well for him 
that he should do so when young, that he must bring 
his will, his peculiarities, in subjection to external law. 
He learns by this, humility ; he learns that he is but 
one among many, and that he is not to 'be valued at 
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his own estimate, but that he must submit to competi- 
tion with others. Yet discipline alone is insufficient for 
the purpose of forming character, or maintaining 8 
right state of things. 

Next, it is of great value that the elder, or guiding 
members of any society should be right-minded; that 
not only they should be upholders of discipline in 
others, but that they should be a law to themselves. 
Such should not merely take care, that their example 
does not run counter to their own acts of authority, 
and thereby weaken that authority in its moral in- 
fluence, but also in their very hearts they should 
espouse the side of right for its own sake ; they should 
love what is honourable, and pure, and manly, and 
truthful, and generous, and hate their opposites. This 
condition is of immense value, but it will not ensure all 
we want. St. Paul did not only address the chief per- 
sons, the bishop and clergy of the Philippians ; he ad- 
dressed them all, and called on them all to approve the < 
excellent things. Our ambition should therefore be, that 
each one of us should cleave stedfastly to that, which his 
own conscience tells him is right. To express what I 
mean in as few words as possible : the public opinion 
of a school should be loyal, and true, and sound, and 
maintain always the right side of a question/ If un- 
happily the reverse should be the case, laws become 
dead letters, discipline becomes a mere cloak to con- 
ceal dishonest and bad practices, and great evil is cer- 
tain to burst forth. 

It has been often the idea, that school morals should 
be of a different colour from those which grown-up 
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persons are bound to follow. Not many years ago, 
boys thought it by no means wrong to deceive their 
masters, to evade every rule, to shew up exercises which 
were not their own, and to shield themselves sometimes 
from punishment by open falsehood. Many a boy, who 
would not have had a moment's hesitation in doing 
what I have said, would yet have scorned to deceive his 
friends and schoolfellows. On what conceivable prin- 
ciple P Is deception justifiable ? Can a lie ever be any- 
thing else than a black spot in a boy's fair fame P How 
then to account for this seeming inconsistency? how 
to understand that this line of conduct should sit so 
easy on a boy's conscience, without ever giving him 
a twinge? On the "honour among thieves" theory, 
whereby a boy looks upon his master as a sort of keeper 
or policeman, whom he is perfectly at liberty to cheat 
when he can, and when he does so, is rather to be ad- 
mired than not. Yet the same boy, when he grew up 
to be a man, found that in the world such schoolboy mo- 
rality as that to which he had been accustomed, was dis- 
countenanced, imputed dishonourable, and that he must, 
if he desired to retain the respect of others, conform to 
the code of honourable men. Schoolmasters, at the 
time I speak, entertained much the same principles as 
they do now. The mass of men were no worse than 
they are now, but the real fact is that in those days, at 
many schools, public opinion ranged itself on the wrong 
side instead of the right, and public opinion carried the 
day. The acts themselves were quite as wrong then as 
they are now, for morality and sin do not change with 
time. Yet the doers of these acts were less blame- 
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worthy, because they were misled by public opinion. 
" Vox populi" has been said to be " Vox Dei," yet it 
was the popular voice which, condemned our Saviour in 
the face of His acquittal on every point. Public opinion 
must be trained and broken in, and made subservient 
to certain great principles, which are eternal and un- 
changeable. If unrestrained, it will be like a wild 
runaway horse, that will throw its rider. The "voice 
of the people" is only as it were the " voice of God," 
when His Divine laws have obtained such a place in 
men's hearts, that those laws regulate and direct every 
sentiment, every resolve, and every deliberate act. 

I could find many illustrations to explain to you how 
invaluable public opinion is to the support of law. I wiQ 
only mention one, viz. smuggling. Some years back, 
persons of respectable birth and unblemished honesty in 
other points, did not feel scrupulous in smuggling ar- 
ticles which they wished for, and did so either on their 
own persons, or through the hands of agents. Perhaps 
a little of this still remains, but there is a great change, 
and it has been brought about through the influence of 
public opinion. The law is not altered, but for the most 
part public opinion now backs up the law, while before 
it opposed the law. Perhaps also I might be right in 
saying, that one reason of this change is, that persons 
who travel are now trusted more than formerly. They 
do not undergo so rigorous a search. Their word of 
honour is accepted in lieu of formal proof, and hence 
a violation of the law appears to most minds really dis- 
honourable. If school is to be the best possible pre- 
paration for the world, if the young are to be taught 
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principles of honesty, and morality, and religion, which 
will be fully called forth, then they must learn to view 
acts and words in their true light, as all men of honour 
view them, and not in the capricious aspect, which 
they assume in the sight of schoolboys. Otherwise the 
preparation is in one important point wrong, nay, 
contrary to the very object it professes to prepare for. 
What would be thought by you, if the crew of your 
racing boats, when they were practising for any contest, 
allowed themselves to be inattentive and careless in 
their rowing, and irregular in their diet? If when 
remonstrated with they were to say, ' It does not signify 
now, we shall be attentive, and careful, and regular 
when the race comes off/ would they not be told, that 
carefulness then could only be attained by carefulness 
now ? This is precisely true in our characters, though 
not so openly noticeable. The morals for after-life 
must be learnt at school, or, otherwise, when the plunge 
into 'the world comes, there will be a shock to every 
system, from which some systems will never wholly 
recover. Public opinion, therefore, must support laws 
or rules. Laws were made to teach people how to 
govern themselves, by incorporating the law into them- 
selves, so that they obey it even when there is no eye 
to see, and no hand to punish its infringement. 

Thus with you, it is not sufficient to visit with penal- 
ties things that are wrong, but to encourage the dif- 
fusion of a good tone throughout the whole number 1 
Never here, if we can obviate it, shall the members of 
the school think, that it is a light matter whether their 
work be honest, their word is to be depended upon, their 
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relations with all those over them different in their 
character, from what must exist between honourable 
persons. If Christian and moral education answers to 
its name, it will not suffer any intrusion of a code of 
morals which are at variance with Scripture, and with 
the convictions of the pure and good for all time. All 
pains must be taken to teach you this, but the teach- 
ing, if it falls on deaf and inattentive ears, will pro- 
duce no result. We must have, then, the co-operation 
and the active example of the elders. A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, a little salt seasons a large 
mass of food. Two or three boys, whose principles are 
fixed, and whose daily lives are consistent, will probably 
have much influence for good. By the elders I do not 
mean only the prefects, sixth form, and senior inferiors, 
but all those boys, who by age, character, natural gifts 
of any kind are looked up to, and have therefore the 
opportunity of doing good or harm to others. If they 
approve what is excellent, much is gained, but not all 
that is required. A school never can thoroughly satisfy 
its well-wishers, if only its leading members are to be 
depended upon for honour and integrity. This much 
is a cause to be thankful for, and there are few sights, 
which call forth happier reflections, than the gradual 
growth of all that is good in a boy's character. It is 
a sight which we may see here, the intellect clearing 
and strengthening, the morals becoming purer, the 
judgment growing sounder as the body develops. 

It is true that young, very young boys fall into evil 
acts, which, in themselves, would indicate great moral 
depravity. In some cases the devil seems to make sure 
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of his prey while it is still young, and before it can see 
the true ugliness of sin. But though we may believe 
that in God's sight, who looks to the heart, a little boy 
who commits great sins, may not be so guilty as if he 
were older, and so more conscious of responsibility, yet 
it would be most wrong and unwise to speak of such 
sins, as matters that are unimportant. Woe to him 
who leads others to think little of breaking God's 
moral law. Any boy, who, in childhood, commits a deed 
or deeds of wickedness, will grieve over its recollection 
to his dying day. Long after he has fully repented of 
it, long after he has learnt to loathe it, it will rise 
up again before him. Perhaps when he is a man his 
children will do similar evil things. Thus he will see 
his likeness reproduced in them, and remember the 
past with shame. Which is better, to wear our bap- 
tismal robes of purity white and unsoiled, or to see 
them perpetually rent, and defiled with moral ini- 
quity? Remember, my beloved, that as the Apostle 
urged upon the Philippians, so now he urges upon you, 
to approve the things that are very excellent. The 
best way to accomplish this, is, for each boy to re- 
member, that he has, even at school, an appointed work 
to do, to lay the foundation of his own salvation, and 
in doing so, to help towards bringing others to heaven. 
No one need say, ' I am of no use, it does not matter, 
whether I am good or bad now, I have no influence, 
boyhood was meant to enjoy oneself in/ These natural 
thoughts are quite wrong. Everybody has some in- 
fluence and some use, just as every part of the human 
frame has its allotted function, and is very important. 
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Boyhood was meant to be the beginning of a Christian 
life. Some boys have no manhood, for they die early, 
and none are likely to be good men, if now they are 
careless irreligious boys. 

I call upon every one, prefects, upper school, lower 
school, to listen to me attentively for a few mo- 
ments more. You are told by the Apostle to ap- 
prove and sanction the things that are superior to 
others in excellence. It is meant that you should 
choose the very highest standard of right, not merely 
do right because you are told, but sanction it your- 
selves. This do at times when you have no visible 
authority over you. Those times must be frequent, 
for unless boys are allowed to have the opportunity 
of doing right or wrong, there is no credit in doing 
right, in other words, there is no proof of principle. 
But if, in your hearts, you abhor evil, and long to be 
all that is good, and therefore all that is manly, then 
the right tone will at once assert itself, and check any 
evil that may and must from time to time peep forth. 
Your numbers are constantly receiving accessions from 
other places of education, and, it must be expected, 
that some of you will at times yield to temptation. 
But if the tone is good, foul language and swearing 
will be quietly put down, so that a boy, who feels in- 
clined to use them, will cure himself, because he finds 
public opinion against him. Bullying will not be 
allowed, but as soon as any symptoms appear, they 
will be quietly stopped ; or if this fails, those who 
administer the discipline of the school will take steps 
to put an end to it. Deceit in work, making use of 
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dishonest ways of performing allotted tasks, will be 
scouted and driven away. Then any new-comer adapts 
himself to such a state of things, and even if his 
own feelings are opposed to it, he soon learns to 
value and to uphold the right tone around him. Re- 
verence and earnestness in the service of God, purity 
in language and act, a spirit of kindness towards 
others, openness and truth in word and deed, indus- 
try and energy, manliness and activity, are some of 
the excellent things, which you yourselves are to 
approve, sanction, and admire. This approval is to 
be clear and sincere, so that all can see, and the 
brighter the light shed upon it, the more evident 
should it appear. For if any one is ashamed of doing 
right in public, then he does not in his heart ap- 
prove the excellent things, and so when he goes into 
a wider circle, into a different atmosphere, and has 
more freedom of action, more opportunity of making 
his own choice, as to the right or the wrong, then he 
will fail, because he has depended too much upon 
others, and does not himself, for its own sake, love 
and cleave to what is good. All this is compatible 
with humility, and absence of ostentation. It is not 
humility, which leads a boy to give up right and to 
do wrong for fear of what others may think or say. 
I have not to complain, that the public opinion of this 
school is otherwise on the whole than right, healthy, 
and sound. I thank God that it is, but I desire to 
encourage and urge still further advance, for fear of 
a falling off. Moreover, in this world, we can never say 
that we have really done our best. Constant perseve- 
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ranee is oar only safeguard, oar only hope of a quiet 
conscience, a useful life now, and a soul without sin. 
The Lord Himself will judge us, not for one year, bat 
for every year, for those which now are passing by 
so rapidly, the years spent at school. May the Holy 
Spirit help you each and all in this good work, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ! 
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1 St. Pet. ii. 13. 

11 Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake." 

THHESE words teach us the source of authority, and 
the firm and solid ground on which is based the 
duty of obedience b . They derive a touching truthful- 
ness and power of meaning, when we think who penned 
them, and to whom they were addressed. Try and travel 
back with me to that time which the Churchman and 
antiquary alike delight to explore, the early history 
of the Church of Christ. If we desired a proof of its 
Divine origin, that proof would be its vitality under 
every conceivable form of trial. It was attacked and 
slandered with murderous hate on the part of the Jews, 
who persecuted it with a relentless cruelty, that is sur- 
prising to a reader. There is no one who would not sup- 
pose, that the great dispersion which took place after 
St. Stephen's martyrdom would not have annihilated 
the whole body. Its necessary organization was then 
complete, its means of usefulness and charity in- 

* Preached on the Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
b Vide St. Basil, and (Ecumenius quoted hy Corn, a Lap. ; and for 
heathen testimony, Solon, and Scipio quoted by Plutarch. 
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creasing, and all at once the Apostles and many of the 
believers had to fly. But that very wide scattering 
carried the faith unto other lands, and was like the 
wind which wafts on its wings the seeds of plants, 
which thus take root far from the mother that bore 
them. 

St. Paul, in his active spirit of persecution, before 
he was converted, is a type of the Jews in general, but 
all were not so conscientious as he. Long after Chris- 
tianity was a fact, and to crush it was hopeless, the 
Jews waged against it an intellectual warfare. Early 
Church literature is at first mainly occupied with re- 
futation of their arguments 6 ; when argument failed, 
they endeavoured to prop up their sinking cause by 
slander, and contempt for Christianity. But every- 
thing failed, for truth is great. The living Providence 
of God ever takes heed to the weakness of man. Lest 
faith and endurance should give way under double 
trial, no general attack was permitted to be made in 
the first instance by heathens. When the edict for 
a persecution was first signed at Rome d , and from 
thence, as from a centre, went forth to every spot of 
the known world, the Jews were too weak any longer 
to persecute Christians. The Church was by that time, 
not only too strong and too numerous for their assaults, 
but had taken too deep a root to be overthrown by the 
blast of any storm. For some time the Romans and 
heathens generally confused Christians with Jews, con- 
sidered the former simply a sect of the latter, and 

c Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, Cyprian. 
d Signed by Nero, who was the first persecutor. 
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treated them with a portion of the contempt, which 
they heaped upon that despised people. 

But all this time the kingdom of heaven had been 
receiving converts, and the Church growing with mar- 
vellous rapidity. Under the very ground beneath the 
feet of the Roman nobles its work was going on, and 
as the traveller traverses the windings of the catacombs, 
and with undying interest deciphers the inaccurate 
spelling of the inscriptions, and traces the rude paint- 
ings, which tell of fervent faith and hope, he is led to 
remember who it was that said, " To the poor the Gospel 
must be preached/' and that they who thronged the 
marriage feast were to be the outcasts from the high- 
ways. How new, how precious were the truths they 
learned ! They were taught that the soul is immortal, 
and that the body will rise again; that there is one 
loving Father in heaven, and His Son, who died for 
all men; that the bitterest trials in this life are but 
marks of that loving Father's chastening hand, and 
that they will be more than made up by unending 
happiness in that world beyond the grave. We can 
now see, how thankfully would these truths be re- 
ceived by the slave, whose mind was untaught, whose 
life was misery, whom no one loved or cared for to the 
end of his days. When we remember the vast number 
of slaves in the Roman state, we can comprehend how, 
without miracles, many would be drawn to the truth e . 
But soon the stream began to overflow its banks, 
and as there came to be, even in the time of St. Paul, 

« Vide Professor Lee's Three Introductory Lectures on Church His- 
tory. 

T 
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a Church in Caesar's household', so it not uncommonly 
happened, that the master learned of the slave the glad 
tidings of salvation. 

The great Apostle St. Peter wrote the words of 
my text to Gentile Christians, who were scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, — i.e. an 
isolated portion of Asia Minor called the province of 
Asia by the Romans, — and Bithynia. He was then 
either at Babylon or Borne. The Emperor Nero was 
on the throne. St. Peter himself was advanced in 
years, and we see easily in his Epistles how the grace 
of God had purified his character. There was still that 
mighty energy, that burning love, that fervent faith; 
but everything, which savoured of narrow exclusive 
views, such as that which we notice in him when he 
was rebuked by St. Paul at Antioch *, was changed to 
Christian liberality. He never resented that rebuke, 
he speaks of St. Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles as 
his beloved brother h . Thus his impetuosity was chas- 
tened, and his own former self-confidence, which brought 
about his fall, and denial of his Master, was replaced by 
singular humility and patience. These lessons he spe- 
cially inculcates at the end of this very chapter. He, 
the Christian saint, tells his hearers to " submit them- 
selves to every ordinance of man." Few commands 
could have been more difficult to obey 1 . Those to 
whom he wrote were, like all others, under the Roman 
power, and the supreme authority was centred in the 

' Phil, iv. 22. f Gal. ii. 11. h 2 Pet. iii. 15. 

1 " Non modo Christianig verum etiam ethnicU magutratibnf," Vide 
Erasm. Paraph. 
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person of Nero, to whom St. Peter alludes in the same 
verse, as the king. Nero was, as you all know, re- 
markable only for lust, caprice, and cruelty, and yet 
many of the Romans, who had ceased to believe in ob- 
jects of worship above and beyond themselves, publicly 
deified* this very Emperor, this incarnation of crime. 
How hard, then, for those, whose King was in heaven, 
whose kingdom was not of this world, who worshipped 
a pure and holy God, and reverenced that which was 
just, and right, and true, and abhorred sin, to feel any 
respect for authority represented by this wicked Em- 
peror. How hard for them to obey those who were 
his nominees, and who were the officials of a govern- 
ment stained by sensuality, luxury, and hard-hearted 
cruelty, and already by its own ponderous weight be- 
ginning to decline. 

Remember also how perpetually was their obedience 
to this wicked earthly power, clashing, or likely to 
clash, with their obedience to God. Whatever pro- 
fession they entered, heathen rites were meeting them 
at every turn k . Even matters of daily occurrence 
required constant circumspection on their parts, for 
fear they should sanction or take part in what was 
impious, and belonged to the worship of false gods. 
For though the old Roman belief had lost much of 
its hold on the hearts and faith of the people, yet it 
was mixed up with state observances and ceremonies 
of every description. But with all this difficulty, daily 
and hourly experienced by early believers, we find 
them in all walks of life, distinguishing themselves by 
k Bluntfe Church History, chap. viiL 
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practical earnest heed to their duties, raising the tone 
of all around them, and exercising a mysterious in- 
fluence both in their life and death, which in many 
cases won over even their oppressors to the way of 
truth l . Thus Cornelius & Lapide commenting on this 
passage, adds one other explanation of the words " for 
the Lord's sake," viz. that heathens or irreligious men 
should be drawn to the faith and worship of God. St. 
Peter, sympathizing earnestly with their great difficul- 
ties, says, " Submit yourselves to every ordinance," in the 
Greek, iraat] tcrlaei, to obey every authority and decree 
put forward by those over them. No matter whether 
the Emperor be a Nero or a Constantino, no matter 
whether the praetors over them were merciful and con- 
siderate, or so merciless as to be scarcely worthy of the 
name of man, still they were to be obeyed; and why ? 
" for the Lord's sake." 

Thus we learn that true obedience must be paid to 
abstract authority quite apart from personal considera- 
tions. The same may be said of loyalty. No sovereign 
who ever sat upon a throne has perhaps more hold 
upon the hearts of her subjects, than the present Queen 
of England. Few are or have been so truly beloved. 
Yet if we analyze our sentiments of affection, we find 
they attach to her as a daughter, a wife, a mother. 
We do not undervalue her as a queen, but it is her 
home virtues which have endeared her to her people. 
The feelings of her subjects towards her are almost 
purely personal. Of true loyalty, of reverence for the 
embodiment of kingly power, whatever his personal 
1 Vide Tertull. ad Scapulam; Library of the Fathers, p. 143. 
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qualities m , there is very little left in our national cha- 
racter. It has shared the fate of many other time- 
honoured institutions, which have ceased to exist, or, 
for some reason or another, are daily being attacked 
and swept away. 

St. Peter tells his readers that they were to submit to 
constituted authority, whoever its representatives, " for 
the Lord's sake," because, in fact, all authority receives 
its credentials from the King of heaven and earth, 
God Himself 11 . St. Paul impresses the same truth in 
other words, "Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God : and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation °." In brief, in every state the good 
Christian must be the good citizen also, and as in 
history we often notice evil instruments employed to 
effect good ends, so men are to respect those, who 
hold rule over them, for the sake of their work and 
their office. We trace in that authority a commission 
from God, as in the taper which we light we see a por- 
tion of the element created by God in far distant ages. 

There cannot be a more safe discipline for the human 
mind than to be conscious of a perpetual check, the 
principle of obedience to authority in the abstract. 
But you may say, was there no qualification to this P 

m Plutarch in Them, speaks of a king as eltcdva tfupvxov Qeov. Vid. 
Hammond in loc. 

m Vide Prov. viii. 15, "By Me kings reign and princes decree 
justice." ° Eom. xiii. 1, 2. 
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Were the Christians to obey every decree and com- 
mand, no matter how wicked P If commanded to sacri- 
fice to false gods, for instance, were they to consent? 
There was a qualification, and that an important one. 
Wherever the commands of their civil rulers ran counter 
to the laws of Ood, their duty was clear. St. Peter 
himself solves the difficulty. He says, " Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye p." We must obey God rather 
than man. But we must be careful to see whether 
the two are really contrary. Whichever way our in- 
clination leads us, we are too likely to follow, to attach 
too much weight to the one portion, and to under- 
estimate another. Where the laws of God, which are 
eternal, and speak with no faltering tongue, are deci- 
sive, and are opposed by the shifting laws of man, then 
there need be no hesitation. Where the two claims on 
our duties are conflicting, and decision is difficult, then 
we have two courses before us, prayer, and the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. If a man does this from his 
heart earnestly and impartially, he may feel confident, 
that he is not likely to err in intention, and on any 
essential point. 

Such difficulties do not often really arise. The dis- 
like of the human heart to obey authority, when such 
authority contravenes its own fancies, evokes these dif- 
ficulties like shadows, but, like shadows, they depart. 
We may be sure that, as a rule, the question has but 
one side to it, and that practical obedience is our duty. 
Whatever be our station, and whatever our age, we all 
p Acts iv. 19. 
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have some external law to rule and guide us. It is 
very important to remember that law, as truth, is ex- 
ternal, and from without a man, not internal, and from 
within him. No one, however endued with genius, 
ever arrived at the truth by evolving it, by working 
it from out of his own heart. 

From the very beginning of the world, revelation 
was necessary, and the truth was given to man by 
God. All that man has to do is to cherish that truth, 
to transmit it as a sacred deposit to posterity, to explain 
and illustrate it to the utmost of his power, but not to 
alter, create, add to, or curtail it. Without this ex- 
ternal truth, if it were possible to conceive such a con- 
dition, the only things, which man would be likely to 
believe in, would be the pleasures of this life. And in 
like manner, if men have no laws from without, but 
act each according to what is right in their own eyes, 
the consequences are terrible. Against such a condi- 
tion Scripture warns us, and nowhere in the world's 
history do we read a more horrible page of unblush- 
ing and abominable wickedness than that, which is 
presented in the sixth chapter of Genesis. It is only 
equalled by three other passages; the first in St. Paul's 
first chapter to the Romans, the second in the second 
chapter of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the 
third in the Epistle of St. Jude. Nay, as without ex- 
ternal truth, man would be simply like a wild beast, 
a slave to his passions, so without external law there 
must be no liberty, but rather the slavery of right 
to might. Your own reading of history must have 
shewn you, that an unchecked democracy is generally 
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succeeded by a tyranny. The reason is very plain. 
There can be no worse despotism than that of an un- 
educated mob, the secret of whose power lies in their 
brute strength. To this anything is preferable, and 
men therefore instinctively turn to another course, viz. 
to place the supreme power in the hands of one man. 
He, at all events, is likely to have some qualities that 
fit him for the office, and thus there is not the risk of 
entire misgovernment. 

It is a common saying, and a true one, that liberty 
is apt to degenerate into licence. This, however, re- 
quires explanation. If liberty becomes licence, it ceases 
to be liberty at all, since liberty implies external checks. 
For all to be free, all must be controlled. If one 
infringes upon the privileges and rights of another, 
he tyrannizes over that other, who thereby loses his 
liberty. There is no condition of man in which, if there 
be no outward restraint, it does not follow ordinarily, 
as a matter of course, that the stronger, the more brutal 
and oppressive, do not trample upon the weaker. Thus 
that state, which confers the most freedom, the most 
happiness upon all, demands obedience from all to ex- 
ternal laws. And as the younger we are, the more is our 
condition narrow and circumscribed, so in youth those 
checks and restraints are more clearly seen and more 
sensibly felt. But this obedience must be as far as pos- 
sible a reasonable service. It is desirable, that, as far 
as possible, you should understand the reason of certain 
rules, and appreciate something of their importance and 
real necessity. All cannot do this to the same degree, 
but the more the mind expands, the better it can 
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estimate that, which in its thoughtless moments it 
chafed against and disliked. Unthinking, machine- 
like obedience cannot discriminate between that which 
is an agreement with, or is opposed to, truth and right. 
The higher the intellectual faculty of a man, the more 
we admire, when we see his obedience and his faith. 
This it is, which renders our Lord's obedience and 
humility so unapproachable, because being perfect God, 
therefore all-powerful, He foresaw all He had to endurp. 
He was also perfect man, and therefore shrank from, 
and fully perceived the intensity of His sufferings. 
Nevertheless, He bent His human will to fulfil the will 
of His heavenly Father. You, my beloved in the Lord, 
who hear me, have to learn the lesson of faith in God's 
truth, which you often do not understand, and obedience 
to any authority put over you. This obedience must be 
shewn, not merely in points about which you are indif- 
ferent, but even where a law opposes your own wishes 
and feelings. You must display conscientious obedience, 
the obedience of the Christian, unhesitating obedience. 
All rule comes from God, and therefore claims most 
rightfully your full submission. 

All duties, however, are relative. Obedience is essen- 
tially a filial quality, and is particularly seen in a child 
to its parent. So authority is parental ; a king to his 
subjects, a master to his servants, a pastor to his parish, 
a teacher to his pupils, stands somewhat in the position 
of a father, and therefore affection and kindness must 
not be wanting. If they be wanting, authority is de- 
prived of its holiest and most divine character. God, 
the Maker and Ruler of all, is our Father, and loves us 
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with an affection in the radiance of which all earthly 
love grows pale. Those whom we rule we must like- 
wise love and care for. Most particularly true is this 
in the matter of education. Without affection educa- 
tion hardly deserves the name, and is intellectual in- 
struction only. Every Christian engaged in 00 great 
a work, must think of, and watch over, and pray for, 
those whom he is educating, or he will not do his 
duty aright. These feelings are to be shewn by 
every Christian, not by taking ephemeral fancies to 
certain individuals, but by loving and reverencing 
all who are placed under him, in proportion as they 
evince by their conduct and exertions, that they are 
trying to do the will of God. You all are worthy 
of love, because your bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, because in those bodies is the spark of 
immortality, because Christ was once a little boy such 
as you, and because that body may, we trust and pray, 
enjoy happiness in heaven. This holds good as the 
duty of all of us, who in any degree exercise authority 
here. As we claim obedience not on personal grounds, 
but on the grounds of duty, so our care, our kindness, 
our tenderness, our discipline, our justice, our respect, 
must be impartially measured to all, who come under 
our care, and who thus deserve it. I do not mean to 
assert, that personal feelings can be the same to all, 
but personal feelings must never affect duty, and those 
feelings will extend and deepen, when we contemplate 
those entrusted to us, and think that God regards 
them as His children, as objects of His, and there- 
fore of our love. 
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It is our wish that this school should be to you 
a place of happiness ; not of luxury, not of extrava- 
gance, not of waste, not of excited running after per- 
petual new pleasures. A public school must be a place 
of discipline, mental, moral, and physical. This is 
the first requirement. This must temper our whole 
system. It is no kindness to encourage the forma- 
tion of self-indulgence and expensive tastes. It is 
no kindness to accustom you to mere animal enjoy- 
ments. Our object is to train you for the work of 
this life, in order that you may have the enjoyments 
of the life to come. Moderate recreation and pleasure 
are essential for the young. Yet you must not be en- 
couraged to form habits of any kind, which may in- 
terfere with self-reliance and self-discipline. These 
qualities alone, under God, can enable you in the trials 
of life to acquit yourselves like men, and to be strong 
against the enemy. But we hope, and we intend, if it 
be in our power, to render this a place of real happi- 
ness, and rightful innocent enjoyment to all. If yours 
is the responsibility of obedience, ours is a far more 
serious one, one that should hardly, if ever, be absent 
from our waking thoughts. When the glory of the 
judgment-day is dawning, we shall be summoned to 
give an account* of what we have taught here, and 
what we have suffered each of you to learn. We shall 
be called to give an account of your souls. May God 
grant that we may do so with joy and not with fear, 
may God grant that each, who has passed through our 
hands, may be of the number of the true sheep, known 
and beloved by the true Shepherd ! 
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Rev. xx. 12. 

"And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; 
and the books were opened: and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life : and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works." 

THHE Holy Spirit of God, when He moved men to 
write the books of the Old and New Testament, 
had consideration for the weakness of men. We can 
hardly understand many important truths, unless they 
are represented under some visible shape. This weak- 
ness is no fault of ours, and is not blameworthy, at all 
events up to a certain point. And God in all His deal- 
ings with us has abundantly shewn, that He has kept 
it in mind. It is worth while to pause for a few mo- 
ments upon this point. Remember how often we read 
in the Bible of the hand of God, the eye of God, the 
arm of God. We know that God, who is a perfect 
and pure Spirit, has no bodily parts, yet these expres- 
sions are used for our sakes, in order to teach us that 
God is all powerful, that He sees and knows all things 
and all men. Man has in this life a craving to see 
with his eyes everything, and if he cannot see, at all 
events to imagine things as visible or tangible. 
• Preached on the Second Sunday in Advent 
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The first step also which the human mind takes is to 
picture to itself events, persons, and places of which it 
has heard, and in which it believes. For these causes 
the Second Person of the Trinity appeared in the Old 
Testament to Moses, Abraham, Joshua, Daniel, and the 
Three Children. For these causes in part He after- 
wards became man, and mixed with men, so that man 
was not only united to God, but could contemplate God 
as real and living, and seen by human eyes. For this 
cause miracles were done, for this cause the Holy 
Ghost came down over the Saviour in the form of a 
dove ; for this, on the day of Pentecost, tongues of 
fire were seen resting on the Apostles, to teach them 
and their followers the reality and the power of the 
Spirit dwelling within them, and working within and 
through them. In consideration of our weakness God 
became man, that we might have a personal love for, and 
sympathy with, One who, though Divine, yet shared 
our mortal nature. And so He, before He left the earth, 
bequeathed His Sacraments. In them we receive an 
unseen grace, given us through an outward sign, which 
we can see, feel, taste. "We are taught the reality of 
the one, as we can ourselves be certain of the reality of 
the other. This very book, the Revelation, is full of 
notable instances of this kind of teaching, full of truths 
eternal and terrible, as well as blessed, but which are 
represented under forms comparatively common. The 
Church, in its future triumphant state, is spoken of as 
a glorious city, glittering with gold, and gems, and 
crystal. The day of judgment is represented as an 
earthly tribunal, or court of justice. The dead are said 
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to be gathered before the Throne. The books are said 
to be opened. Everyone will be examined and judged 
according as he has in this life been good and holy, or 
sinful and irreligious. Since, therefore, Holy Scripture 
has made use of earthly signs and symbols to teach u* 
what is heavenly and imperishable, let ns be careful 
never to despise such teaching. 

It appeals to a something in our very nature which 
cannot be rooted out, and which God Himself sanctions. 
It would seem as if this whole earth was the type 
of the future world. Whatever there may be that is 
glorious and beautiful here below, stands to the glories 
of the future as the acorn to the oak, the seed to the 
plant. Those who' profess to despise all externals, and 
would bring the intellect alone to bear upon religion 
and truth, shew that they profess to be wiser than the 
Divine Wisdom. He has given us imagination, and 
led us to see, that visible things can be made the minis- 
ters of the unseen, and that it is only when we forget 
the eternal and invisible, and centre our thoughts upon 
the material and earthly, that we do wrong. He, who 
would learn something of God and heaven, and is of 
a teachable disposition, may learn daily from the com- 
mon affairs and incidents of life, and may in the act 
become heavenly-minded. The passage of my text ap- 
pears suitable to the Advent season, and to this stage 
of our school term, and describes in simple language the 
dreadful day of judgment. The dead, young and old, 
poor and rich, great and lowly, will stand before the 
throne of God. We are told that every man's acts, 
words, and thoughts are as it were inscribed in a book 
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or roll ; that when he stands before the King of kings, 
there will be displayed before him all the terrible ac- 
counts of sins and misdeeds, of negligence, of bad words, 
and bad thoughts ; that is, (if we take St. Augustine's 
explanation,) at that moment each one of us will re- 
member all he has done in the course of a long life ; 
oaths which he has uttered and forgotten, filthy words 
that to others, in unguarded moments, he has given 
vent to, wicked imaginations, little and great sins ; all 
will present themselves to his mind, clearly and de- 
finitely, as they are said to do to a drowning man. 
His conscience will then, perhaps for the first time, 
condemn him. The law of God, appealing to and ap- 
pealed to by his conscience, will condemn him ; both 
these will excuse or accuse him, so that, as it were by 
a sentence written in a book, he will be self-accused, 
self-condemned. 

There is also another book or roll called the book of 
life. The name of every one, who has ever been placed 
in a state of grace, is as it were written in that book. 
It would seem as if the Judge would then decide as to 
whether the shortcomings, wrong acts, and thoughts, 
and words, which every one must in the course of life 
be guilty of, are sufficiently grave as to require his 
condemnation; whether he must forfeit his claim to 
heaven, and whether his name must be erased from the 
book of life. The divine knowledge which God has of 
man is as it were that book of life. God is cognizant 
of all we do. He never forgets, as He never slumbers, 
and He will ratify the sentence, which many a guilty 
sinner may pronounce upon himself. Even a heathen 
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orator said that evil deeds of men were written on the 
tablets of Zeus b . Oh terrible moment of just judgment, 
when the fate for ever hangs in the balance, when the 
Saviour will decide in His perfect justice and mercy, 
how many opportunities each has had, how far each 
one has used and abused opportunities, how far each 
one has been tempted, how many and how great hai 
been his falls. We hear of and think of the intense 
agony of a prisoner, who is being tried for his life. 
We are told of the breathless stillness pervading 
the court of justice just before the announcement of 
the verdict. We imagine the tension of nerves, and 
the searching eagerness of the prisoner's eyes, when he 
looks imploringly, and longs to read his fate in die 
looks of his judges. What will be, think yon, the 
suspense, what the torture, of a man, who stands before 
the bar of Christ at the judgment-day. There will be 
some who will be self-condemned, some who have died 
unrepenting, with a load of sin upon their souls, and 
who know, that if sin is to be punished they must 
suffer. Their state from death has been but an antici- 
pation therefore of a terrible certainty. 

But I imagine there will be some, who will be oscil- 
lating between hope and fear, to whom the moment will 
be one long life-time of horror and uncertainty. There 
will be some too, I apprehend, who will be hopeful, and 
to whom this condemnation will be as surprising as ter- 
rifying. It is a mistake to suppose that death awakens 
the consciences of all men. Those who have during their 
whole earthly life gratified their passions, and yielded to 
b Theodectes. Vid Grotius in loo., p. 1229. 
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any temptation, at last become hardened. God's Spirit 
leaves them, His influence touches them no more, trials 
only exasperate them, pain only irritates them, sorrow 
only makes them blaspheme, mercy does not melt 
them. Some have become so entirely hypocrites, that at 
length they imagine themselves to be that which they 
pretend, and die complacently believing that they are 
saved. Satan deceives such men ; they beguile them- 
selves, compare themselves to their own favour with 
others, die without penitence, and expect to be saved. 
But man will be judged and examined, not according to 
his own standard, but in conformity with the law of 
God. He will be judged strictly in accordance with 
his words, thoughts, and works. 

It will not be amiss to see the uses of an earthly 
examination, and to observe how it differs from that 
searching of heart and motive which we shall all have 
to undergo. The uses/ of an examination are mani- 
fold. They test ou* knowledge and. our powers of 
memory. They are essential parts of every educa- 
tional system. We have not merely to pour informa- 
tion into your minds, we have to make you reproduce 
that information. The mind has to digest as well 
as the body. The latter, by a process of mechanism, 
complicated and wonderful, rejects the useless parts of 
food, and makes that which is useful and nourishing 
serve to form strength and muscle. The mind, also, 
must store up knowledge, must cast away the useless 
and unimportant, methodize and arrange that which 
'is important, so that it may be at hand and forth- 
coming when required. 

u 
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A boy may read for himself, and listen to the mental 
efforts of others, but unless he has an occasional op- 
portunity of drawing forth that knowledge, it will slip 
away from him. The being examined teaches him his 
own knowledge, and what is, if possible, still more ser- 
viceable, his own ignorance. It is of enormous value to 
a boy's intellect to bring forth facte, rules, events in 
his own words, to arrange the matter in his mind, to 
answer a question fully, critically, yet without super- 
fluous verbiage. If, then, he finds himself baffled by 
a question, if he finds he is wholly at a loss upon a 
subject with which he ought to be acquainted, at once 
he is warned to remedy the defect. Also, in an ex- 
amination, a boy finds his own proper level. The de- 
cision rests upon the merits of the work. Each can- 
didate has his place assigned, strictly according as his 
knowledge and answers justify it. Thus a whole- 
some lesson is taught. The commonest defect in the 
human character is self-estee\n. Every boy is in- 
clined, more or less, to think better of himself, his 
talents, his disposition, his character generally, than 
circumstances and truth justify. Thus when unpre- 
judiced persons, who place us on the same footing with 
others, give us equal opportunities, and then judge by 
results, we can reasonably think that for once we see 
ourselves as others see us, i. e. something of what we 
really are, and can take encouragement, or learn hu- 
mility, as the case may be. 

Another advantage follows, viz. the emulation which 
ought to accompany, and must to a certain extent ac- 
company, every examination. Boys learn to measure 
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their strength with one another. This gives an addi- 
tional motive and inducement to work, and work hard. 
Few boys love knowledge for its own sake, and. if there 
were no competition, and no prizes to be gained, the 
number of educated boys and men would be very small 
and exceptional. But most boys love an honourable 
distinction, and most prove eager and anxious to surpass 
others in the struggle. Such, in fact, who are wanting 
in such a sentiment, are wanting in a most necessary 
part of their nature. Great and lasting good may follow 
from any competition. A boy knows that the decision 
will be strictly according to the quality of the work ; 
he must therefore do his best. This thought will make 
the otherwise dull hours of preparation more interest- 
ing. Prizes are won as a rule, not by a hasty spasmodic 
effort at the last, but by a careful, well-digested, accu- 
rate knowledge of the subjects, attained by weeks and 
months of work. You know that nothing is stronger 
than its weakest part. If a boy knows his construing 
but not his grammar ; if he has adopted the mischievous 
practice of using a translation, and knows the general 
meaning, but not the words and construction of a pas- 
sage, he will break down in the trial. Thus to a boy 
of sense, the prospect of an examination, when he and 
others are pitted against one another, will give him 
energy, and industry, and perseverance. Thus he will 
gain the early beginnings of that which is worth all 
the prizes in the world, viz. the habit of work. Custom 
is second nature ; if we can in our boyhood gain per- 
severance and application, we shall have gained the 
real and permanent good, which a competition for a 
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prize is intended to give. The learning to make 
work the first, foremost, and paramount considera- 
tion ; the giving up play, denying oneself indulgences, 
economizing time ; these are immense benefits, and 
these are gained by the struggle for intellectual re- 
wards. The prize may be gained, and will soon be 
forgotten ; but whether success attends our efforts or 
not, at all events we have learned to work, learned 
to think, acquired knowledge, acquired system, learned 
self-denying labour ; and these good things will stand 
us in stead, and will constantly assist us as long as 
we live. 

Apply this principle of always doing our best, to our 
duties and occupations, and we have learned a secret 
the value of which is as precious as it is eternal. The 
knowledge of this will help us to bear failure. But one 
can get the prize, but all can do their utmost, — all, so 
far, deserve it, all will be the better for the trial, all 
will have gained good results which nothing can take 
away. An honourable and generous rivalry among 
boys is a delightful thing to see ; indeed, this is another 
benefit resulting from an examination. We should long 
for success. If we do not long for it, strain all our 
powers to succeed, we certainly are not likely to succeed, 
nor do we deserve to do so. But we should also desire 
that the best and most deserving should be successful. 
When the first pang of disappointment has passed away, 
and we look our own non-success in the face, we can, 
or at least we ought, to congratulate, generously and 
without envy, him who has passed us in the race. 
Every one should repress all mean, grudging, envious 
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feelings which arise at his own failure, and the success 
of another. To envy, or dislike, or speak contemptu- 
ously of one who has proved himself to be better than 
ourselves, is unchristian. The Bible denounces it in 
unsparing terms. It is ungenerous, ungentlemanly, 
contemptible, and unmanly. We learn, therefore, yet 
another good, to bear disappointment patiently, and not 
to disparage or envy others who have gained that which 
we coveted. Those who excel in this world's contests 
are the few. Those who to all appearance fail are the 
many. The mass of mankind are made up of those, 
who are moderate in their abilities, and are neither re- 
markable for defects nor for good points in their cha- 
racters. Whether however the talents be few, or 
whether they be many, they must be turned to the 
best account. " Occupy till I come c " was the King's 
command to his servants, words which very feebly 
render the true meaning of the original: it should 
be, 'employ it in business/ 'traffic with it/ so as to 
increase the amount. The King is now afar off, but 
while He stays away, He expects His servants to put 
out to interest, and employ to the best advantage, 
the gifts of mind, of disposition, and of body, with 
which He entrusts them during their time of trial. 
His judgment is not that of man. Many of those 
whose lives appear to us a succession of bitter disap- 
pointments, will be seen to have been most fruitful, and 
will be most abundantly recompensed. 

This is one point, in which the verdict of men dif- 
fers from the judicial decision of God. We can only 
, c St. Luke xix. 13. 
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decide according to an external standard, and award 
our prize to him who has approached to it most nearly. 
God also has an absolute standard, but He judges of men 
according to their opportunities, their powers, their 
training. He can read the heart, and if any one of us 
has, with patience, laboured to improve his moderate 
abilities, if he has, unknown to and unseen by man, 
conquered this or that defect, and perfected his character 
as far as he could, then his reward will be glorious. 
The widow's mite was praised, the gifts of the rich 
were really inferior, though much greater in amount, 
because she had done her best. The test hereafter will 
be, whether, like Mary Magdalene, we have done what 
we could, or not. If so, God will not forget us at the 
day of reckoning. This is an additional consolation to 
those, who in this life take no prominent position, who 
achieve no distinction, who live and die unnoticed. If 
they will wait patiently and perseveringly, their time 
will come. Also it helps us to hold at their due value 
all honours and distinctions. Ambition is a highly 
important feature in our characters, especially when 
young. A boy to succeed, to develop his powers, must 
be ambitious, otherwise he will remain at a dead level, 
a sort of low-water mark, and will never probably 
regain the time lost. He ought to thirst for distinc- 
tion, to glory in the noble strife for honour. 

But yet he should be, even when a boy, watchful 
over himself, careful to test the nature of his desires, 
their groundwork, their influence. There is a distorted 
ambition that is selfish, unscrupulous, hardening. Am- 
bition that leads us to any acts of wrong, that makes us 
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indifferent as to what are the means which we employ to 
gain our ends, is dangerous and to be shunned. If we 
become selfish, if we think only or even mainly of our 
own selves, of our vanity, our personal gratification, 
our aggrandisement, our position, our comfort, our am- 
bition is perverted and evil. Every one loves appro- 
bation, every one loves success. These are not wrong, 
it is only their abuse and excess which is to be feared. 
In striving for a prize, you should remember that you 
are doing your duty, and whether success crown your 
endeavours or no, you are rewarded in any case by the 
approval of your conscience. Also you should think of 
the happiness you afford to others. It is truly a pure 
and unselfish gratification, truly a bright moment, 
when a boy can shew those who love him at home, 
that he has worked, and has not wasted his time. 
I am sure that many of you must have felt that the 
labour, be it little or great, was well repaid by the 
glow of pleasure on the faces of those at home, when 
you could shew the prize won in honourable compe- 
tition. Then comes the satisfaction that you have 
mastered so many difficulties, taken a step upwards 
on the ladder of learning, that you know more, and 
can prove your knowledge. 

But yet each success should be but a stepping-stone 
to something better, for it should be the ground from 
which to take another spring forward. Remember 
that we ought to thirst for knowledge for two reasons ; 
first, for its own sake, because we are improving our 
intellect, one of the highest and most precious parts 
of our nature ; secondly, because God has commanded us 
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to do our best, and to perfect our whole natures. But 
yet it is hard for the young to labour without some 
present and material prize, which they can win ; and 
hence in deference to the weakness of our natures, 
earthly successes are given to encourage us. But we 
must try and not think too much of those earthly 
prizes, we must try and not centre our whole hearts 
upon them. If so, we shall lose all heart, all energy, 
if we fail, and. shall fall back to carelessness and indif- 
ference. Only the few can shew, as it were, the prizes 
of labour in this life. If success and good gained by 
intellectual labour, were measured by the prizes won, 
it might be supposed that the mass of mankind had 
failed, and hence general discouragement would pre- 
vail. But no one has really failed who has done his 
best. It is not only the boy who gains the book, the 
medal, the scholarship, who has succeeded ; everyone 
who has worked to the utmost, has succeeded in that 
which will always be his, and has done what God 
demands of him. Real schoolboy intellectual excel- 
lence consists in the careful development of the powers 
of the mind, the cultivation of the memory, the avoid- 
ing of inaccuracies, the gaining clearness of perception, 
soundness of reasoning, depth of thought, purity of 
taste, fertility of imagination. " Non cuivis homini con- 
tingit adire Corinthum," all cannot attain the same ab- 
solute standard ; but all can attain the highest standard 
which they can reach, and a school where every boy 
did his best in his school work, would be intellec- 
tually the best in the world. I am not speaking 
now of moral points, though morality cannot be dis- 
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connected with work, and idleness is sure to lead to 
worse faults. 

Lastly, let me once more draw your attention to the 
fact, that earthly events with which you are familiar, are 
not unworthy to set forth, in an image, divine and ce- 
lestial ones. A school examination is a type of our ex- 
amination, when all of us, teachers and pupils, shall be 
examined by that infallible test, the all-knowing mind 
of the Son of God. Our earthly examinations, how- 
ever careful and upright, are faulty at the best. Only 
one can gain the meed of reward, however many may 
deserve it. We see then the second point in which an 
earthly examination differs from the last great trial. 
At the last day all that is faulty here below, will 
be remedied; all that seems hard to understand here 
below will be set right. He, who may seem to have 
been passed by, to be thought little of, may be crowned 
with an imperishable crown of glory. The bosom that 
has here ached with disappointment, will there beat 
with rapture. The heart that has kept down envious, 
selfish thoughts, and generously fought with itself to 
congratulate a more successful antagonist, will be filled 
with joy. And note that all may win the prize. God's 
bounty is not confined within narrow limits; it over- 
flows. All may gain the crown, and yet none defraud 
or disappoint the other. See then how far things on 
earth fall short of their antitypes in heaven. The very 
imperfections of the former make them a wholesome 
trial, a good exercise to us of patience and long-suffer- 
ing, of mutual consideration and forbearance. In the 
next world we shall all be tried and judged. This 
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should teach us humility. But, as in this world, the 
balance of justice cannot be always equally adjusted, 
in the next world all will be made good. Perhaps he 
who has been envied, admired, he the successful boy 
at school, the winner of scholarships at the "University, 
the winner of prizes in after-life, will be the least in 
the kingdom of heaven, even if he be admitted there 
at all. Certainly he who allows his mind to dwell ex- 
clusively on the selfish pleasures of any distinction, will 
be damaged rather than improved by either success or 
failure. He will grow up worldly, covetous, ungene- 
rous. Try to recollect that all will be rewarded in 
proportion to their means, their gifts, their opportu- 
nities. Publicans and fishermen were the Saviour's 
Apostles. None need despair, all may take comfort. 
Those who have in their boyhood laboured to cul- 
tivate the capacities which God has given them, will 
find their names written in the book of life. " Behold, 
saith the Lord, I come quickly, and My reward is 
with Me, to give every man according as His work 
shall be d ." 

d Rev. xxii. 12. 
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late Rev. Dr. Burton. Fourth Edition. Svo., cloth, 12s. 

A History of the Church of England, to the Revolution 
of 1688. By the late Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen, B.D. A new 
Edit, ed. by Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. 2 vols., Fcap. cloth,\2s. 

A Brief History of the Christian Church, from the First 
Century to the Reformation. By the Rev. J. S. Bartlett. F.cap. 
Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

St. Paul in Britain; or, The Origin of British as Opposed 
to Papal Christianity. By Rev. R. W. Morgan. Cr. Svo., cloth, 4>s. 

The Sufferings of the Clergy during the Great Rebellion. 
By the Rev. John Walker, M.A., sometime of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Rector of St. Mary Major, Exeter. Epitomised by the 
Author of " The Annals of England." Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

Peter the Apostle never at Borne shewn to be a Historical 
Fact: with a Dissertation of the Apostolic Authority of the Symbol 
(or Creed) of the Church. By J. H. Brown, M.A., Rector of 
Middleton-in-Teesdale. Post Svo., limp cloth, 2*. 6d. 

The Councils of the Church, from the Council of Jeru- 
salem, a.d. 51, to the Council of Constantinople, a.d. 381 ; chiefly 
as to their Constitution, but also as to their Objects and History. 
By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Empire and the Church, from Constantine to Charle- 
magne. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. Crown Svo., cloth, 12s. 

A History of the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland; 
with a Sketch of its Earlier Annals, and some Account of the 
Brothers of the Common Life. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., 
Warden of Sackville College. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

The Western World Revisited. By the Rev. Henet 
Caswall, M.A., Vicar of Figheldean, and one of the late Deputa- 
tion to the United States. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 

Scotland and the Scottish Church. By the Eev. H. 
Caswall, M.A,, Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts. ; Author of 
" America and the American Church," &c. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 



THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 

XKograpfife*, fcc 

Memoir of Joshua Watson, Edited by Edwabd Chtjbtoh, 

Archdeacon of Cleveland. A new and cheaper Edition, Crown to., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Life of John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Gra- 
hamstown. By the Rev. T. T. Carter, MA., Rector of Clewer. 
With an Introduction by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo., with Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Few Notes from Past Life: 1818—1832. Edited, 
from Correspondence, by the Rev. Francis Trench, MJL, 
Rector of I slip, Oxon. Pott Svo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6<L 

Footprints on the Sands of Time. Biographies job 
Young People. Dedicated to her Nephews and Nieces by L.E.B. 
Fcap. Svo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Life and Contemporaneous Church History of Antonio 
de Dominie, Archbishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingdoms 
of Dalmatia and Croatia ; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master of 
the Savoy, and Rector of West Ilsley in the Church of England, 
in the reign of James I. By the late Henry Newland, D.D., 
Dean of Ferns. 8»o., cloth, lettered, 7s. 

©f)e ^rager-boofe. 

The Principles of Divine Service ; or, An Inquiry con- 
cerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order 
for Morning and Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of 
the Holy Communion in the English Church. By the Rev. 
Philip Freeman, M.A., Vicar of Thorverton, Prebendary of 
Exeter, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
2 vols., Svo., cloth, 11. 4s. 
The concluding portion, on the Order for the Holy Communion, besides its 

proper subject, enters incidentally into most of the great religious questions 

of the day ; as Atonement, Sacrifice, the Origin of the Sabbath-day, Ac. 

For those who have Vol. I. the price of Vol. II., with Introduction, will be lie.; 
without the Introduction, 8*. 

A History of the Book of Common Prayer, and other 
Authorized Books, from the Reformation ; and an Attempt to 
ascertain how the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church 
have been understood and observed from the same time : with an 
Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660. 
By the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, M.A. Second Edition, with an 
Index. 8w.,108.6d. 

Articuli Ecclesia Anglicanm ; or, The Several Editions 
of the Articles of the Church of England, as agreed upon in Con- 
vocation, and set forth by Royal Authority, during the Reigns of 
King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, arranged in one Com- 
parative View. By William Harrison Davey, M.A., Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, in the Diocese of 
Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Doctrinal ©fceologp. 

Inspiration and Interpretation. Seven SermoDS preached 
before the University of Oxford ; with an Introduction, being an 
answer to a Volume entitled "Essays and Reviews." By the 
Rev. John W. Bubgon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, and Select 
Preacher. Svo., cloth, 14s. 

Discourses on Prophecy. In which are considered its 

Structure, Use, and Inspiration ; being the substance of Twelve 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, by John Da- . 
vison, B.D. Sixth and Cheap er Edition. Svo., cloth, 9s. 

Our Deus Homo, or Why God was made Man; by 
St. Anselm, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. Translated, 
with an Introduction containing some Account of the Author, and 
an Analysis of the Work, by a Clergyman. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

The History of Popish Transubstantiation. By Johk 
C08IN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. A new Edition, revised, 
with the Authorities printed in full length. Fcap. Svo., 5s. 

The Power of the Keys ; or, Considerations on the Absolv- 
ing Power of the Church, and upon some of the Privileges of the 
Christian Covenant. By the late Rev. Dr. Burton, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Svo., 3s. 

The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ the Doctrine of the English Church ; with a Vindica- 
tion of the Reception by the Wicked, and of the Adoration of our 
Lord Jesus Christ By E. B. Pusey, D.D. Svo., cloth, 9s. 

The Doctrine of the Real Presence^ as set forth in the 
works of Divines and others in the English Church since the 
Reformation. Svo., cloth, 9s. 

On JSucharistical Adoration. By the Bey. John Keblb, 
M. A., Vicar of Hursley. Second Edition. 800., 3s. 6d. 

practical ^{jeologp. 

Addresses to the Candidates for Ordination on the Ques- 
tion* in the Ordination Service. By Samuel, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and 
Lord High Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen. Fifth Thousand, 
Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. 

Parochial Work. By the Rev. E. Monbo, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Harrow Weald, Middlesex. Second Edition. Svo., cloth, 
10s. 63. 

letters from a Tutor to his Pupils. By the Rev. 
W. Jones, of Nayland. Edited by the Rev. Edward Coleridge, 
Under Master of Eton College. ISmo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Bebotfonal JfiHorfes. 

Daily Steps Towards Heaven. A small pocket volume 
containing a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel Histobt, 
with Texts for every Day in the Year, commencing with Advent 
Eleventh Edition. Bound in roan, 2a, &L 

An Edition in* large type for the use of aged person, 
square Crown 800., cloth, 6a. 

Evening Words. Brief Meditations on the Introductory 
Portion of Our Lord's last Discourse with His Disciples. 16sm* 
on toned paper, limp cloth, Uttered, price 2s. 

Helps to Prayer and Devotion : Intended chiefly for the 
Use of Young Persons who have been recently Confirmed. Just 
ready. Crown Svo., in wrapper, price 4d. ; or 25s. per 100. 

Liturgia Domestica: Services for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week; for the Use op Families. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 1 %mo., 2s. 

Thoughts During Sickness. By the Author of "The 
Doctrine of the Cross/' and "Devotions for the Sick Room." 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 6<L 

The Pastor in his Closet; or, A Help to the Devotions 
of the Clergy. By John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Grahamstown. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 

Arden y s Breviates from Holy Scripture. Arranged for 
use by the Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arden, M.A 
Second Edition. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 

The Cure of Souls. By the Rev. G. Aeden, M.A., Rector 
of Winterborne-Came, and Author of " Breviates from Holy Scrip- 
ture/' &c. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Threshold of the Sanctuary. A Devotional Manual 
for Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. E. D. Creb, M.A. 
16mo., limp cloth, 2s. 

Preces Private in studiosorum gratiam collect© et regia 

auctoritate approbate: anno mdlxviii. Londini edits: ad Vetera 
ex em pi aria denuo recognite. Ed. C. Marriott. \6mo., cloth, 6s. 
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Oxfortr <2B£rttfons of UBebottonal ggBorfes. 



Printed in Bed and 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas a Khm- 
pis. A new Edition, revised, hand- 
somely printed in fcap. 8vo., with 
Vignettes and red borders. Cloth, 5b. ; 
antique calf, red edges, 10s. 6d. 

ANDREWES' DEVOTIONS. 

DEVOTIONS. By the Bight Rev. 
Lauhcrlot Akdrbwbs. Translated 
from the Greek and Latin, and ar- 
ranged anew. Fcap. %vo., antique 
cloth, 58. ; antique calf, red edges, 
10s. 6d. 

SPINCKES' DEVOTIONS. 

TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
• MAN'S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET ; or, A complete Manual of 
Private Devotions, collected from the 
Writings of eminent Divines of the 
Church of England. By Nathaniel 
Spinckes. Fcap. %vo., floriated bor- 
ders, cloth antique, 4s. 

LAUD'S DEVOTIONS. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of Dr. 
William Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Martyr. A new and re- 
vised Edition, with Translations to the 
Latin Prayers, handsomely printed 
with Vignettes and red lines. Fcap. 
8vo., cl. antique, 5a. ; bound, 10s. 6d. 

WILSON'S SACRA PRIVATA, 

THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRAYERS of the 
Right Rev. T. Wilson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Now first 

Srinted entire. From the Original 
IS8. Fcap. 8vo., antique cloth, 4s. 



Black, on toned paper. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF 
HOLY LIVING. By Bishop Jh- 
bemy Taylor. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments 
of obtaining every virtue, and the re- 
medies against every vice. Antique 
cloth, 4.8. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY DYIN6. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF 
HOLY DYING. By Bishop Jr- 
ekmy Taylor. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments 
of preparing ourselves and others re- 
spectively for a blessed death, &c. 
Antique cloth, is. 

TAYLOR'S GOLDEN GROVE. 
THE GOLDEN GROVE: A Choice 
Manual, containing what is to be 
Believed, Practised, and Desired 
or Prayed for. By Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. (Uniform with "Holy 
Living and Holy Dying.") Fcap. 
Svo., antique cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. By Chris- 
topher Sutton, D.D., late Pre- 
bend of Westminster. New Edition, 
Fcap. Svo. tin the press. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS 
ANCIENT COLLECTS AND OTHER 
PRAYERS, Selected for Devotional 
Use from various Rituals, with an 
Appendix on the Collects in the 
Prayer-book. By William Bright, 
M.A. Third Edition, Fcap. too., 5s. 



Gf&urcf) ^oetrg. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 

and Holydays throughout the year. 
Octavo Edition,— Large type, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, by Hayday, 

21s. ; antique calf, 18s. 
Foolscap Octavo Edition,— Cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d.; morocco 

by Say day, 15s.; antique calf, 12s. 
ISmo. Edition, — Cloth, 6s. ; morocco, 8s. 6d. 
32mo. Edition,— Cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, plain, 5s.; morocco, by 

Hayday, 7s. 
Cheap Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6d.; bound, 2s. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse for Christian Children. 
Fcap. Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d.— 32mo. Edition, cloth, 

3s. 6d. ; morocco, plain, 5s. j morocco, by Mayday, 7s. 
Cheap Edition,— Cloth, Is. 6d.; bound, 2s. 
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Church Poetry— continued. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 82*m., with Engravings, 4e. 6tL 

Fcop. 8so., Eighth Edition, 7s. fld. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. The Sixth Edition, with several 

new Poems, 82*te., cfotA, 4s. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. By the An- 

thor of " The Cathedral." With Thirty-four Plates from Boetiui 

a Bolswert. A new Edition, revised by the Author. 2 vols., 

Large Feap. Svo., cloth, 14s. 

— — — Cheaper Edition, Z2mo., cloth, 8a. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Foolscap Svo., 10s. 6d. 

82mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN DAYS ; or, The Old and New Creation. Fcap. 8**, 

new Edition, cloth, 7s. fld. 
MORNING THOUGHTS. By a Clergyman. Suggested by the 

Second Lessons for the Daily Morning Service throughout the 

Year. 2 vols. FooUcap &vo. f cloth, 5s. each. 
THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Sunday 

and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18 mo., cloth, Is. 
FLORUM SACRA. By the Rev. G. Hunt Smyttan. Second 

Edition. 16mo., Is. 

CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By the ker. A. C. 

Coxe. ISmo. A New Edition, with additions, just published, 

price Ss. 
Dreamland, and other Ballads, in a packet of 12 for One Shilling. 

EPITAPHS FOR COUNTRY CHURCHYARDS. Collected and 
arranged by Augustus J. C. Hare. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH HYMNAL. A Hymn-book for the Use of the Church 
of England. Third Edition, ISmo., cloth, Is. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS used in the Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches of England and Wales. By W. Marshall, 
Mus. Doc. A New Edition, \2mo., cloth, with Appendix, 3s. 

HYMNS FROM THE GOSPEL OF THE DAY, for each Sun- 
day and the Festivals of our Lord. By the Rev. J. E! Bode, M.A., 
Rector of Westwell, Oxon. ; Author of Ballads from Herodotus, 
B amp ton Lectures, &c. ISmo., Is. 

THE CLEVELAND PSALTER. The Book of Psalms in Eng- 
lish Verse, and in Measures suited for Sacred Music. By E. 
Churton, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. Foolscap Svo., cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

PSALMODY FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, selected from 
the CLEVELAND PSALTER. 16 wo., Is. 
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Sermons. 

ARMSTRONG.— Parochial Sermons. By the late Lord Bishop 
of Grahamstown. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

Sermons on the Fasts and Festivals. Second 



Edition. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

BERNARD. — The Witness of God : Fire Sermons preached hefore 
the University of Oxford. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A., 
Exeter College ; Rector of Walcot; one of the Select Preachers for 
1855-6, and 1862-3 ; and Bampton Lecturer for 1864. Crown Svo^ 
cloth, 3s. 

BEVERIDGE.— Sermons on the Ministry and Ordinances of the 
Church of England. By Bishop Beveridge. \2mo., cloth, 3s. 

BURBIDGE. — Leamington College Sermons. — School Life. — Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Leamington College. By Thomas 
Burbidge, LL.D., Master of the College. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

BURROWS.— Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. Henry W. Bur- 
rows, B.D., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras. 
Fcap. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

Second Series. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

CHRISTIAN SEASONS.— Short and Plain Sermons for every 
Sunday and Holyday throughout the Year. Edited by the late 
Bishop op Grahamstown. 4 vols., Fcap. Svo., cloth, 16s. 

■ A Second Series of Sermons for the Christian Seasons. 

Uniform with the above. 4 vols., Fcap. Svo., cloth, 16s. 

By a Writer in the Tracts for the Christian Seasons. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH.— EIGHT PLAIN SERMONS, 
by a Writer in the "Tracts for the Christian Seasons:" — Abel; 
Enoch; Noah; Abraham; Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; Moses; The 
Walls of Jericho ; Conclusions. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Uniform, and by the same Author, 



Plain Sermons on the Book 
op Common Prayer. Fcap. 
Svo., cloth, 5s. 

Historical and Practical 
Sermons on the Suffer- 



ings and Resurrection of 
our Lord. 2 vols., Fcap. Svo., 
cloth, 10s. 
Sermons on New Testament 
Characters. Fcap. Svo., 4s. 



FAMILY READING.— Ninety Short Sermons for Family Reading, 
following the Order of the Christian Seasons. 2 vols., Fcap. Svo., 8s. 

FRASER. — Parish Sermons. Second Series. By William Fraser, 
B.C.L., Vicar of Alton, Staffordshire, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. Fcap. Svo., cloth, red edges, 3s. 
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Sermon*— continued. 

FURSE. — Sermons preached for the most part in the Chnrehei of 
St. Mary and St Matthias, Richmond, Surrey. By Charles 
Wellington Furse, M.A., of Baliiol College ; Curate of Christ 
Church, St. Pan era s ; and formerly Lecturer of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. Pott Svo., cloth, 6s. 

HARSTON.— Sermons by the Rev. E. Harston, Rector of Tarn- 
worth. 800., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HE AT II COTE.— Seven Sermons preached on the Sundays in Lent, 
and Easter-day, 1862. By Gilbert Vyvyan Heathcotp, Lite- 
rate Priest; Curate in sole charge of Rushall, Diocese of Salisbury. 
Crown 800., 2s. 6U 

HEURTLEY.— The Form of Sound Words : Helps towards holding 
it fast : Seven Sermons preached before the University of Oxford 
on some important points of Faith and Practice. By Charles A. 
Heurtley, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Christ Church. Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

- The Union between Christ and His People. Second Edition. 



800., cloth, 5s. 6d. 



— — Justification : Eight Sermons atBampton's Lecture, 1845. 
Second Edition. Svo., cloth, 9s. 

HUNTINGTON'S Sermons for the Holy Seasons of the Church, 
with others on various subjects. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

■ Second Series, Svo., cloth, 6s. 

HUNTLEY.— -The Year of the Church. A Course of Sermons 
by the late Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, M.A., some- 
time Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c; with a short 
Memoir by the Editor, the Rev. Sir G. Prevost, Bart., M.A. 
Fcap. Svo., cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 

HUSSEY. — Sermons, mostly Academical. With a Preface, contain- 
ing a Refutation of a Theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments 
of the Epistles of St Ignatius. By the late Rev. Robert Hussey, 
B.D. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LENTEN SERMONS AT OXFORD.— A Series of Sermons 
preached on the Evening of each Wednesday and Friday during the 
Season of Lent, 1857. Svo., cloth, 14s. Separately, Is. each. 

— The Series for 1859. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

The Series for 1863. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LEEDS. — Sermons preached at the Consecration of St Saviour's, 
Leeds. Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Sermons — continued. 

M ANT.— The Man of Sorrows. Tbe Mental Sufferings of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ during His Passion ; considered in Five 
Discourses. By the Ven. Archdeacon Mant. \2mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MARRIOTT. — Sermons preached hefoTe the University of Oxford, 
and in other places. By the late Rev. C. Marriott, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. \2mo. t cloth, 6s. 

— — — Volume the Second. 12mo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans; 

By the late Rev. C. Marriott, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. John Marriott. 
\2mo,, cloth, 6s. 

MATURIN.— Six Lectures on the Events of Holy Week. By 
William Maturin, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Grangegorman, 
Dublin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MEYRICK The Wisdom of Piety, and other Sermons, addressed 

chiefly to Undergraduates. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A., 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools; Fellow of Trinity College; 
late Select Preacher before the University of Oxford; and Her 
Majesty's Preacher at Whitehall. Crown Svo. t 4s. 

MOBERLY. — Sermons on the Beatitudes, with others mostly 
preached before the University of Oxford; to which is added a 
Preface relating to the recent volume of " Essays and Reviews." 
By the Rev. Geoege Mobeely, D.C.L., Head Master of Win- 
chester College. Second Edition. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

MONRO. — Sermons, chiefly on the Responsibilities of the Ministerial 
Office. By the Rev. Edward Monro, Incumbent of Harrow Weald. 
Svo., cloth, 7 s. 

NORMAN. — Sermons preached in the Chapel of St Peter's College, 
Radley. By the Rev. R. W. Norman, MJL, Warden. Post Svo., 
cloth. [Just ready. 

PUSEY.— Parochial Sermons. From Advent to Whitsuntide. Vol. I. 
Third Edition. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. Vol. II. Third Edition. Svo., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

RICE. — Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. Columba's College. 
By Charles H. Rice, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford ; 
and Vicar-Choral of Armagh Cathedral. Crown Svo., limp cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS. — Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
and in Winchester Cathedral, by the late David Williams, D.C.L., 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Canon of Winchester; 
formerly Head Master of Winchester College. With a Brief 
Memoir of the Author. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Ufbrarg of tjje Rafters. 

JVfec 

8. AUGUSTINE'S Confront. Fourth Edition - 70 

—— Sermons on the New Test. 2 roll. - - 110 

■ Homilies on the Psalms. 6 vols. - - 2 16 6 

————— on the Oospel and First Epistle 

of S.John. 2 vols. - - - 1 2 5 
Practical Treatises - - - 12 



S.CHRYSOSTOM on S.Matthew. 3 vols. - - 17 

— — — Homilies on S. John. 2 vols. - - 18 6 

————— on the Acts. 2 rols. - - 16 

on S. Paul's Epistles. 7 Tola, in 6 8 

on the Statues - - 

S.CYRIL'S Lectures on the Creed. 3rd Ed. - - 8 

S.CYPRIAN'S Works. 2 vols. Zrd Edition - 17 

S.GREGORY THE GREAT on Book of Job. 4 vols. 2 2 

8. EPHREM'S Rhythms on the Nativity, and on Faith,— 

(From the Syriac) - - - 10 6 

8.ATHANASIUS. Against the Arians. 2 vols. 2nd Ed. 16 

■ Historical Tracts - - - 8 

The Festal Epistles - - - 4 6 

TERTULLIAN'S Treatises. 2nd Edition - - 12 

S. JUSTIN MARTYR. Just published - -060 

Or ttie complete set, 41 vols. - - 18 



ORIGINAL TEXTS. 

S.AUGUSTINIConfessiones - - - 7 

S. CHRYSOSTOMI in Epist. ad Corinth. I. - - 10 6 
—— — ad Corinthios II. - -- 080 

— — -^— ad Romanos - - - 9 

^— — ad Galatas et Ephesios - - 7 

ad Philipp., Coloss., Thessal. - - 10 6 

ad Tim., Tit., Philem. - - 8 

— ad Hebraeos et Indices - - - 12 



THEODORETI ad Romanos, Corinth, et GalaU - 8 
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Ht'brars of anglo-CTatfjoltc ©fjeologp. 



J?P. ANDRE WEST Sermons. 5 vols. 

■ Pattern of Catechiatical Doctrine, &c. 

■ Tortura Torti - 
1 Responsio ad ApoL Card. Bellarmini 
1 Preces Privatae. Gr. et Lat. 

. Opuscula Posthuma - 

— — — - Minor Works and Indices - 
BP.BEVERIDGE'S English Works. 10 vols. 
-^— Codex Canonum. 2 vols. - 
ABP. BRA MH ALL'S Works. 5 vols. 
BP. BULL'S Harmony on Justification. 2 vols. 
1 Works on the Trinity. 3 vols. 

BP. COSINS Works. 5 vols. 
CRAKANTHORFS Del Eccl. Anglican® - 
FRANK'S Sermons. 2 vols. - 

BP. FORBES 1 Considerationes Modesto. 2 vols. 
BP. G UNN1NG on the Paschal, or Lent Fast 
HAMMOND'S Practical Catechism - 

' Minor Theological Works - 

■ Sermons. 2 Parts - 
HICKES? Treatises on the Priesthood. 3 vols. 
JOHN JOHNSON'S Unhloody Sacrifice. 2 vols. 
— — — English Canons. 2 vols. - 
ABP. LAUD* S Works. Complete. 7 vols. - 
L' ESTRANGES Alliance of Divine Offices - 
MARSHALL'S Penitential Discipline 
BP. NICHOLSON on the Catechism 
BP. OVERALL'S Convocation-Book. 8vo. - 
BP. PEARSON'S Vindiciae Ignatianae. 2 vols. 
THORNDIKE'S Works. Complete. 6 vols. 
BP. WILSONS Works. Complete. With Life, by 

Rev. J. Keble. 7 vols. (8 Parts) - - 8 3 
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THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL WOBXS, 



©atecftetfcal lessons* 

Designed to aid the Clergy in Public Catechising. Fcap. 800. 



I. The Apostle 8* Creed. 6d. 
II. The Lord's Prayer. 6d. 

III. The Ten Commandments. 

6d. 

IV. The Two Sacraments. 6d. 
V. The Parables. Part I. Is. 

VI. The Parables. Part II. Is. 

VII. The Thirty-nine Arti- 

cles. Is. 6d. 



VIII. The Morning and Ever- 
ino Prayer, and the 
Litany. Is. 
IX. The Miracles or out 

Lord. Part I. Is. 
X. The Miracles of out 
Lord. Part II. Is. 
XL On the Saints' Days. If. 



Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price It 
A NEW SERIES OP 

HISTORICAL TALES, 

Illustrating Church History, 

^bspteb for titntntl $tabing, JarMfewl "gibrwus, &t. 
England. Vol. I. 



No. 1.— The Cave is the Hills; or, 

Caecilius Viriithus. 
No. 14. — The Alleluia Battle ; or, 

PelagianiMn in Britain. 
No. 5.— Wild Scenes amongst the Celts. 
No. 7— The Rivals : a Tale of the 

Anglo-Saxon Church. 
No. 10.— The Black Danes. 

England. Vol. II. 

No. 21.— The Forsaken ; or, The Times 

of St. Dunstan. 
No. 18.— Aubrey de L'Orne; or, The 

Times of St. AnHelm. 
No. 16.— Alice of Fobbing; or, The Times 

of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 
No. 24.— Walter the Armourer; or, The 

Interdict. 
No. 27.— Agnes Martin ; or, The Fall 

of Cardinal Wolsey. 

America and our Colonies. 

No. 8.— The Chiefs Daughter; or, The 
Settlers in Virglula. 

No. 8.— The Convert of Massachusetts. 

No. 20.-Wolftngbam; or,The Convict- 
Settler of Jervis Bay. 

No. 25.— The Catechumens of the 
Coromandel Coast. 

No. 28.— Roue and Minnie; or, The 
Loyalists ; a Tale of Canada in 1837. 
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France and Spain. 

No. 2.— The Exiles of the Csbenns: 

a Journal written during the Derian 

Pei secution. 
No. 22.— The Dove of Tabenna; and 

The Rescue. 
No. 23.— Larache : a Tale of the Portu- 
gueseChurch in the Sixteenth Century. 
No. 29— Dores de Gualdim : a Tale of 

the Portuguese Revolution of 1640. 

Eastern and Northern Europe. 

No. 11.- The Conversion of St. Vladi- 
mir ; or, The Martyrs of Kief. 

No. 17.— The Northern Light; a Tale of 
Iceland and Greenland. 

No. 18.— The Cross in Sweden ; or, The 
Days of King lngi the Good. 

No. 6.— The Lazar-House of Leros : a 
Tale of the Eastern Church. 

No. 26.— The Daughters of Pola : a 
Tale of the Great Tenth Persecution. 

Asia and Africa. 

No. 19.— Lucia's Marriage ; or, The 
Lions of Wady-Araba. 

No. 9.— The Quay of the Dioscuri : a 
History of Nicene Times. 

No. 4. The Lily of Tiflis : a Sketch 
from Georgian Church History. 

No. 12.-The Sea-Tigers : a Tale of Me- 
dieval Nestorianism. 

No. 15.— The Bride of Ramcuttah : a 
Tale of the Jesuit Missions to the East. 



PUBLISHED BY J. H. AND J. PARKEB. 



Wbi practical ©Jm'stfan's Htbrarg. 

AUGUSTINE. — The Confessions of St. Augustine. ISmo., cloth, 2s. 

A KEMPIS. — Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. 
Four Books. A cheap Edition, entire. l&mo., cloth. Is. 

BONWICKE.— The Life of Mr. Ambrose Bonwicke. Second Edi- 
tion, l&mo., cloth, la. 

NELSON. — The Life of George Bull, D.D., sometime Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. By Robert Nelson, Esq. 18mo., cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK. — A Companion to the Prayer-book, compiled 
from the best sources. A new Edition, l&mo., cloth, Is. 

HEYLIN. — The Doctrine and Discipline of the English Church. 
Extracted from the introduction to " Cyprianus Anglicus," or the 
Life of Archbishop Laud. By Peter Heylin, D.D. l&mo. 9 
cloth, 8d. 

HOOKER. — Of Divine Service, The Sacraments, &c. Being se- 
lections from Hooker's Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
A new Edition. 18m o., cloth, Is. 6d. 

JONES OF NAYLAND.— Tracts on the Church ; containing— An 
Essay on the Church, &c. By the Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. 
l&mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

On the Figurative Language of the Holy Scripture, and the 

interpretation of it from the Scripture itself. 18j»o., cloth, Is. 6d. 

KEN. — A Manual of Prayers. By Bishop Ken. \8mo., cloth, 6d. 

NICHOLSON.— An Exposition of the Catechism of the Church of 
England. By Bishop Nicholson. A new Edition, l&mo., cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

PASCAL. — Thoughts on Religion, translated from the French. By 
Blaise Pascal. A new Edition, l&mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

SHERLOCK.— The Practical Christian, or Devout Penitent By 
Dr. Sherlock. With a Life of the Author, by his former pupil, 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
l&mo., cloth, 4s. ; or in four parts, sewed, Is. each. 

SPINCKES.— The True Church-of-England-Man's Companion in 
the Closet; or, A complete Manual of Private Devotions, collected 
from the writings of eminent Divines of the Church of England. 
Compiled by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. l&mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
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J 
THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL WOBXB. 

Iks Practical Christian's Library—continued. 

8UTTON.— Learn to Lire. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. Amw 
Edition, 18sto., Is. 6<L 

• Learn to Die. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. A wm 



Edition. 18mo H is. 
TAYLOR-— The Golden Groves a choice Manual, containing whit 
ia to be believed, practised, and desired, or prayed for. By Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 18sto., cloth, 9d. 

■ The Rale and Exercises of Holy Living ; in which 

are described the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue, 
and the remedies against every vice, l&mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying ; in which are 



described the means and instruments of preparing ourselves and 
others respectively for a blessed death, &c. 18mo., doth, ls.6d. 
The above two volumes in one, 2s. 6d. 

WILSON. — A Short and Plain Instruction for the better understand- 
ing of the Lord's Supper, with the necessary preparation required. 
A new Edition, reprinted entire. By Bishop Wilson, lino, 
cloth, Is. 

Also an Edition with Rubrics in red, cloth, Z2mo. f 2s. 

Sacra Privata. Private Meditations, Devotions, and 



Prayers. Adapted to general use. 82mo., Is. 

With red Rubrics, cloth, Z2mo. t 2s. 



THE PENNY POST.— A Church of England Illustrated Maga- 
zine, issued Monthly. Price One Penny. 

ENLABGE1CENT 07 THE PENNY POST. 
With the January number of 1863 this Magazine was enlarged to 
Thirty. two Pages, with numerous Illustrations, containing Tales, 
Stories, Allegories ; Notes on Religious Events of the Day ; Essays, 
Doctrinal and Practical. The object is to combine amusement with 
instruction ; to provide healthy and interesting reading adapted for 
the Village as well as the Town. A part of each number is devoted 
to the " Children's Corner." The Editor's Box will be continued. — 
Monthly, One Penny. Subscribers' names received by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

Vols. I., II., III., and IV., of the Old Series, crown 8vo., cloth* 
may be obtained, price Is. 6d. each. 

Vols. I. to IX. of the New Series, 8vo., in handsome wrapper, la. ; 
or in cloth, Is. 8d. each* 
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